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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post OrFricE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 


Washington, D.C. 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:45 a. m., in room 215, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. John Lesinski (acting chairman of 
the committee) presiding. 

Mr. Lxesrnsk1. The committee will come to order. na 

At our regular meeting on Thursday, February 6, our committes 
voted to begin hearings on the question of postal ‘employees’ and 
Federal employ rees’ salary adjustment legislation pending before the 
Congress. 

The committee also voted to complete the hearings during the week 
of February 17 and to go into executive session to consider pay pro- 
posals on February 24. 

Recognizing that the weather in Washington is rather unusual, 
which is a cycle we have to contend with, not many of the members 
are here, but we shall proceed accordingly. 

Under all of these circumstances, particularly as to the urgency of 
time, I believe it is wise that we commence the hearings today. The 
schedule of the hearings provides hearing first from the Postmaster 
General, then from Mr. Ewan Clague of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. Following these two executive department representatives, we 
will hear from representatives of postal employee organizations and 
then from representatives of the Federal employee organizations. 
Mr. Ellsworth, Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, and Mr. 
Merriam, Assistant Director of the Bureau of the Budget, will be the 
concluding witnesses. 

At the beginning, without objection, there will be placed at this 
point in the record the report of the Postmaster General on H. R. 
9590, which represents the administration’s position with respect to 
the increases in postal employees’ salaries. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., January 14, 1958. 
Hon. Tom Morray, 


Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CuarrMan: Thank you for giving me the opportunity to report on 
H. R. 9590, a bill to increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and em- 
ployees in the postal field services, and for other purposes. 

he bill in general conforms to the plan of the President by providing a 6 per- 
cent upward adjustment of the salaries established by the Postal Field Service 
Compensation Act of 1955 and by authorizing the Postmaster General to make 


1 
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appointments in the postal field service, under certain conditions, at other than 
the minimum or initial step in the salary level of the position to which appointed, 
but not in excess of the rate of the fourth step in such level. 

We have carefully examined the 3 salary schedules provided in this bill and 
find in a few instances that technical amendments are needed in order that there 
be a uniform application of the proposed 6-percent upward adjustment, The 
Department urges, therefore, that the postal field service schedule, the rural 
carrier schedule, and the fourth-class office schedule, proposed in the bill, be 
amended as suggested in the schedules attached to this report. These schedules 
will make the technical corrections and will provide a uniform application of the 
6-percent increase. 

he Department also believes that the bill should be amended to provide for 
the repeal of the existing limitations on positions in salary levels 17 through 20. 
These limitations have had the effect of nullifying the very principle of the Postal 
Field Service Compensation Act of 1955, namely, equal pay for equal work. The 
act establishes certain key positions and commands the Postmaster General to 
pay to the incumbents of those positions the salary provided in the postal field 
service schedule. In a few cases these limitations have prevented us from making 
the advancement in salary to which employees are entitled, particularly in post- 
master positions. With the rapidly increasing mail volume and the consequent 
increase in the number of employees, postmasters at some offices are progressing 
rapidly toward higher level key positions. If the limitations in the act are not 
removed, the Department will, of course, be unable to advance postmasters in 
such cases, even though they meet the definitions of the key positions for higher 
levels. We strongly suggest that this bill provide for repeal of these limitations, 

In one respect, the bill does not conform to the President’s program in that it 
provides for an effective date of January 1, 1958. We believe that the bill, there- 
fore, should be further amended bv providing for an effective date of July 1, 1958. 

Based upon current budget estimates for the year 1959, the cost of this bill, 
amended as suggested herein, will be approximately $160 million, ineluding 
hiring above the initial step and the effect on fringe benefits. After the first 
fiscal year, this cost could increase to approximately $185 million. 

In view of the foregoing, the Department favors the enactment of H. R. 9590, 
amended as suggested herein. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that this bill, amended as suggested, will 
be within the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 


POSTAL AND CLASSIFIED EMPLOYERS SALARY ADJUSTMENT 


Artuur E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 


Postal field service schedule 


Per annum rates and steps 




















Level ; ila sp badeliaete ppocaenenaaeeeapaneeneintnte 
1 Pe oe | 3 4 | 5 6 7 

alata (eciilaanctiela dit ciatpincicteti aidan dion ie cate laMcciiahiia ‘i eennepiiiaiiniielitinaeedle’ 

1. Saidveh Sw acebahmnnaetns $3,053 | $3,159 | $3,265 | $3, 371 $3, 477 $3, 583 $3, 689 
Te i aie Be eek Re alco t 3,276 | 3,387] 3,498 3,609 | 3,720 3, 831 3, 942 
UO a : 3,530 | 3, 652 | 37741 3,806| 4,018 4, 140 | 4, 262 
inn deleted PENIE RIO 3,879| 4,012} 4,145| 4,278] 4,411 4, 544 | 4, 677 
ae cease 4,113] 4,246) 4,379] 4,512 4, 645 4,778 | 4,911 
‘Ree bed oe 4,442} 4,500] 4,738 4, 886 5, 034 5, 182 | 5, 330 
7. hee 4, 802 4, 966 5,130} 5,294 5,458} 5,622 5, 786 
8. : 5,184} 5,364] 5,544] 5,724] 5,904] 6,084 6, 264 
9 oan me 5, 597 | 5, 793 | 5, 989 6, 185 6, 381 6, 577 | 6, 773 
10 ae 6,148| 6,360| 6,572 6,784] 6,996 7,.208| 7,420 
11 piace aie 6,763 | 6,996 | 7, 229 7,462 | 7, 695 7.928; 8161 
re an 7, 442 | 7, 696 7,950 | 8, 204 | 8, 458 8, 712 | 8, 966 
| ENS ; y 8, 193 8, 469 8,745 | 9,021 9, 297 9, 573 | 9, 849 
ae a 9, 010 9, 307 9, 604 | 9, 901 10, 198 10, 495 | 10, 792 
15_. ; 9, 911 10,229 | 10,574] 10,865 11, 183 11,501} 11,819 
16__ aed 10, 918 11, 236 11,554 | 11,872 12, 190 12, 508 12, 826 
7 tee 12, 084 12, 402 12,720 | 13,038 13, 356 13, 674 13, 992 
a a 13, 568 13, 886 14,204} 14,522 14, 840 15, 158 15, 476 
eater roe eenad tone ne. ie 14,840 | 15,158 | 15,476 | 15, 794 16, 112 |_-- ee 
iiss. battds Messi icecdhh.dowued 16, 960 |... | cet dball aS a Si hlal ; 
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Rural carrier schedule 


Per annum rates and steps 


Carriers in rural delivery 
service: 
Fixed compensation per 
ER RE ee $1, 646.00 |$1, 697.00 |$1, 748.00 |$1, 799.00 |$1, 850.00 /$1, 901.00 | $1,952.00 
Compensation per mile per 
annum for each mile up 
to 30 miles of route._--_--- 69. 50 71. 50 73. 50 75. 50 77. 50 79. 50 81. 50 
For each mile of route over 
a inte site el sachet 23. 30 23. 30 23. 30 23. 30 23. 30 23. 30 23. 30 
Temporary carriers in rural 
delivery service on routes to 
which no regular carrier is 
assigned: 
Fixed compensation per 
nn cit Sonbianeseeumee 1, 646. 00 | 
Compensation per mile per 
annum for each mile up 
to 30 miles of route. __-__- 69. 50 | 
For each mile of route over 
We gee stceandesas yg LS 8 
Temporary carriers in rural 
delivery service on routes 
having regular carriers absent 
without pay or on military 
Rete te Toctee os cnrccrateot (?) (4) 3) (!) () () (‘) 
Substitute carriers in rural 
delivery service on routes 
having carriers absent with 


GON ic bil bdtetonydnitades~tee re) | ) (1) ) (') (@) () 





1 Basic compensation authorized for the regular carrier. 
4th-class office schedule 


Per annum rates and steps 








Gross receipts ' 
| 1 | 2 | 3 | 4 5 6 7 
—___—_——_|- — ———eo 

$1,300 to $1,499.99__.____ el, $2, 665 $2,754 | $2,843 | $2,932] $3,021 | $3, 110 $3, 199 
Ge Os acc cncacenapene 2, 442 | 2, 524 2, 606 2, 688 2, 77 2, 852 2, 934 
$600 to $899.99.........._......- 1, 999 | 2, 066 | 2, 133 2, 200 2, 267 2, 334 2, 401 
$350 to $599.99__....____- pod 1, 555 | 1, 607 1, 659 1,711 1, 763 1, 815 1, 867 
iS 7 1 eee ee 1,111 | 1, 148 1, 185 1, 222 1, 259 1, 296 1, 333 
Se Oe a ns vacate ccieininsswdemeionesol 888 918 948 978 1, 008 1, 038 1, 068 
$100 to $199.99__ eel 668 | 690 712 734 756 77 800 

534 


Under 6600...1-.--<--o.scccucs| 444 | 459 | 474 | 439 | 504 519 
| | | | 


Mr. Lesinsxr. We have 21 bills before the committee to increase 
the salaries of postal employees. Each member has a file of these 
bills before him. 

First of all, I will call upon the Postmaster General and welcome 
him to this committee as a Cabinet officer from my home State 
of Michigan. 

Mr. Postmaster General. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, POSTMASTER 
GENERAL; ACCOMPANIED BY EUGENE J. LYONS, ASSISTANT 
POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU OF PERSONNEL, EDMUND 
J. WALSH, ASSISTANT CONTROLLER, AND BERNARD J. BEARY, 
DIRECTOR OF THE DIVISION OF COMPENSATION, BUREAU 
OF PERSONNEL, POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Summerrietp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement which I would like 
to read if I might ‘and then at the conclusion I would be very happy to 
attempt to answer any questions that you or any member of the 
committee care to ask me or any members of my staff. 

Mr. Lusrnsxktr. Please proceed, Mr. Summerfield. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, I am here today at your invita- 
tion to give the committee the views of the Post Office Department 
on H. R. 9590 and other bills to increase the rates of basic compensation 
of officers and employees in the postal field service. 

As you know, the Department has already forwarded a report on 
H. R. 9590, a bill which provides a general 6 percent increase in basic 
compensation for all employees of the postal field service. With 
certain suggested amendments which are outlined in my letter to you 
dated January 14, 1958, the first year costs, based upon budget esti- 
mates for fiscal year 1959, would be approximately $160 million. 

H. R. 9590, introduced by the ranking minority member of the 
committee, Congressman Edward Rees, in general conforms to the 
plan of the President by providing a 6 percent upward adjustment of 
the salaries established by the Postal Field Service Compensation Act 
of 1955, and by authorizing the Postmaster General to make appoint- 
ments in the postal field service, under certain conditions, at other 
than the minimum or initial step of the salary level of the position to 
which appointed, but not in excess of the rate of the fourth step in 
such level. 

H. R. 9590 would provide a reasonable and just measure of wage 
relief to postal employees in two important particulars: The amount 
of the increase and the method of application. The Department’s 
views on other postal pay increase bills which are before this committee 
for consideration are necessarily adverse because the pay increases 
provided in the bills ¢re not reasonable in amount, or they are not 
equitable in the method of applying the increases, or both. I should 
like presently to discuss these two essential points in some detail. 

First may I say, however, that I am deeply interested in seeing this 
committee initiate a pay measure that can become law. As I indi- 
cated in my testimony last year, I regard it as a cruel hoax on the 
half-million loyal and deserving postal employees to give false hope 
that exhorbitant pay increases will be realized. Pay bills which would 
distort the postal salary structure also have not served to put an extra 
dollar in the pockets of the postal workers. The Post Office Depart- 
ment is convinced that a general 6 percent postal pay increase, uni- 
formly applied, is justified and necessary. The President has made 
provision for such increase in the budget. With swift congressional 
approval that increase could quickly become law. While not as much 
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of an increase as some would like, it would be real, tangible, spend- 
able—and prompt. 

Many facts have contributed to our conclusion that a general 6 
percent pay increase for posal employees is justified and is reasonable 
in amount. These facts involve. (1) comparisons of postal pay rates 
with the average rates paid to industrial workers; (2) the turnover 
and recruiting experience of the Post Office Department; (3) a com- 
parison of the wage experience of postal workers in relation to the 
cost-of-living index; and (4) the cost, in comparison with the cost of 
other pay bills which have received prominent attention of the Con- 
gress in this session. I will discuss each of these factors in turn, 
though none of them in itself is a satisfactory basis for wage determi- 
nation. 

1. COMPARISON WITH INDUSTRIAL WAGE RATES 


The average straight-time earnings of production workers in manu- 
facturing are reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics at $2.05 per 
hour. The average hourly rate for regular post office clerks and letter 
carriers is approximately $2.11. 

If you will note, there is a chart in front of you as well as copies of 
these charts in the back three pages of this prepared statement, 

(The charts referred to appear on following pages.) 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. A general 6 percent postal pay increase would 
raise the average hourly rate for postal clerks and letter carriers to 
about $2.23%, and thus serve to maintain a reasonable differential 
between the average industrial job and the somewhat more skilled 
jobs in the postal service. The first chart shows these relationships. 
The term ‘‘production workers,’’ incidentally, includes highly skilled, 
semiskilled and unskilled workers as well as working foremen. 

Although straight-time earnings are the only proper and comparable 
measure of wage relationships, it is interesting to observe that the 
weekly gross earnings of production workers, according to the latest 
available reports, are at an average of $82.92. The average straight- 
time pay for regular letter carriers is $84.33 per week and for level 4 
post office clerks it is $84.52 per week. The postal averages are 
holding steady, whereas the industry weekly average earnings have 
dropped from $84.05, a year ago to $82.92. 

Averages tend to conceal the individual differences, of course, 
although the postal field service pay scale is a national schedule and 
it is therefore most logical to make comparisons with other work 
groups on the basis of national averages. 

In the very large metropolitan centers where a 6-percent increase 
would not place the Department in an entirely favorable recruiting 
position at step 1 of the pay scale, there should be authority to 
administratively adjust the hiring rate to a higher step, not in excess of 
the midpoint rate of step 4. The grant of such authority would make 
it possible to alleviate any remaining wage problem in the postal 
service in the very high wage and high cost centers. Exercise of that 
authority, as required to enable the Department to obtain its fair 
share of the labor market, would serve to benefit thousands of the 
lowest paid postal employees in these metropolitan centers, because if 
recruitment were undertaken at step 4, for example, all employees 
already on the rolls in those cities in the positions involved, if they are 
in one of the first 3 steps of the salary level, will be automatically 
raised to step 4. 
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2. TURNOVER AND RECRUITING EXPERIENCE 


To determine whether a particular pay increase is reasonable, it is’ 
necessary to consider also the Department’s turnover and recruiting 
experience. Last year the Bureau of the Budget Vag vivapemee iN 
presented charts which demonstrated conclusively that the avera 
monthly separation rate in the postal field service was substantial 
lower than that of other Federal agencies and of manufacturing i in- 
dustries. The principal chart has been brought up to date, and it 
shows that Post Office continues to compare most favorably. 

You will note that chart. During calendar year 1957, the average 
monthly separation rate, in percentage of total employment, was 3.6 
percent for manufacturing industries, 2.2 percent for Federal agencies 
exclusive of post office, and 1.3 percent for the postal field. serviee. 
Obviously, it is most important to the efficiency of the Post Office 
Department that this low turnover rate be maintained. 

As with all averages, there are individual variations, and a fair 
generalization is that our separation rate is more serious in the very 
high living cost metropolitan centers. In most such areas, however, 
the separation rate in industry would be found also to be higher than: 
the national average for industry. 

To a large extent, the separation rate, or at least the rate of volun-. 
tary quits, has a direct relation to the Department’s recruiting exper- 
ience. In the past few months, as you can all appreciate, the employ- 
ment situation has changed conside rably, and this has been reflected 
in reduced turnover and improved recruitment, even in the high wage 
areas. Recent successes in the field of recruitment have not been due 
entirely to the general economic situation, however. Recruitment 
efforts have been pursued more aggressively and systematically, and a 
simplified examining program has been instituted, with very gratify- 
ing results indicated. Through agreement with the Civil Service. 
Commission, boards of United States civil-service examiners have been 
established in the post offices in 18 metropolitan centers. 

Briefly, the effect of the Board of Examiners approach is to give more 
widespread publicity to the post office’s recruitment needs, speed up. 
the examination of applicants and the certification and selection of 
eligibles, and thus provide a large number of qualified appointees in a. 
shorter period of time. 


38. POSTAL WAGES COMPARED TO COST OF LIVING 


There have been repeated statements to the Congress that the cost, 
of living has increased to a greater degree than the salaries of postal 
employe es. While we do not conisder living costs a controlling factor 
in wage considerations, the facts are since the base year of 1939, the 
Consumer Price Index has advanced 104.71 percent, whereas thé! 
starting pay of regular postal clerks and letter carriers has advance. 
115.3 percent and the maximum salary rate has increased 110 percent, 
exclusive of longevity. The accompanying chart illustrates this rela- 
tionship graphically. It will be noted that a 6-percent pay increase 
would establish a rene rate at 128 percent above the 1939 level, and 
& maximum base rate at 122.7 percent above the 1939 level. The 

‘elationship is even more favorable, of course, for the longer service 
e ahve es whose entire careers have been in the one job. ‘For exam- 
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ple, a letter carrier with 19 years of service would have been ap- 
peetes at $1,700 per year, and he is now earning $4,610 per year with 
1is 2 longevity steps. This amounts to an aggregate increase of 
171 percent compared to the cost of living rise of 104.71 percent since 
1939. With a 6-percent pay increase this year, his aggregate inerease 
since 1939 would be 187 percent. 

Since the last posta] pay increase was enacted, in June, 1955, the 
Consumer Price Index has advanced 6.29 percent. 

By every measure, it appears evident that a general 6 percent pay 
increase for postal employees is reasonable in relation to the cost of 
living increases. 

4. COST 


No prudent businessman or responsible public official can overlook 
the element of cost, in considering whether a proposed pay increase is 
reasonable in amount. As I have reported, a 6-percent general 
increase for postal employees, together with limited authority to raise 
the minimum hiring rate, would cost an estimated $160 million, 
which the President has recommended as within the limits imposed 
by the 1959 fiscal year budget. 

Before leaving the subject of a reasonable pay increase and discuss- 
ing more fully the method of applying the increase, I should like to 
emphasize that I do not use the term “reasonable” in a sense which is 
synonymous with the term “‘adequate.”’ I hope it is not said that the 

ostmaster General testified here today that with a 6-percent increase, 
the pay of postal employees will be adequate in the mind of each 
individual employee. Whether a pay increase is considered adequate 
depends entirely on the individual’s point of view. Hardly anyone 
believes that his pay or income is adequate, no matter how high it 
may be, because an individual’s wants almost invariably exceed his 
income. When one asks how much income a person should have, the 
only really accurate response is: Just a little bit more. 

There is a tendency on the part of many people to justify a sharp 
increase in the pay scale on the basis of individual need. Numerous 
letters have been written to me and, I am sure, to each of you, setting 
forth the writer’s household expenses and pointing to the conclusion 
that the employee’s salary is not adequate to meet those expenses. 
Certain of the pay bills before the Congress apply the greater increases 
to the lower paid employees on the basis that the need is greater among 
the lower paid employees. 

As this committee well knows, any equitable pay structure must 
base the pay relationships on differences in the level of duties, and 
responsibilities, not on individual need. The existing postal field 
service salary structure is built upon that foundation of equity, which 
provides equal pay for substantially equal work, higher pay for the 
more responsible work. In rejecting the philosophy that pay could 
be adjusted to individual need rather than to relative responsibilities, 
I merely wish to point out the inevitable corollary of such a philos- 
ophy, namely, that under such a system the letter carrier who has a 
family to support should receive more pay than the single letter 
carrier—the Congressman with five children more pay than the 
Congressman with one child. I am sure no member of this committee 
would advocate such a pay structure. 
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The postal salary structure provides a reasonable wage differential 
between successive levels of responsibility. Apart from the simple 
equity of that arrangement, there is a practical necessity to furnish 
greater compensation to those who bear the greater responsibility, 
so that there will be some reasonable incentive for advancement. 
As it is, the present differentials in the middle grades are somewhat 
smaller than those in industry, and the differentials in the higher grades 
are considerably less than those which prevail outside the Government. 

Any flat dollar increase will reduce the existing percentage of 
differential and compress the levels. Such an increase would seriously 
damage the pay structure and violate the equitable principles upon 
which that structure is built. Even more grossly inequitable, how- 
ever, is the kind of pay increase formula which places greater dollar 
increases as well as greater percentage increases in the lower levels 
than in 6 higher levels. 

H. R. 9590 would apply a percentage increase uniformly in all 
salary i Is of the schedule. It would preserve existing differentials 
and incentives, and maintain the present equitable wage relationships 
among positions. In amount and in cost it provides a reasonable 
and justifiable increase, and one which can be financed without 
doing violence to the Nation’s other pressing needs. With the ad- 
ministrative latitude, it would afford to adjust the hiring rate in 
certain high-wage areas, similar to the authority the Congress has 
given the Civil Service Commission for positions under the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949, it would permit the Depsrtment to meet serious 
localized problems as they arise. It also would go a long way toward 
meeting the Department’s problem of retaining its essential field 
engineering force—many of whom feel they have been the victims 
of serious discrimination since the Civil Service Commission has 
raised the pay of comparable engineers in the Federal service to the 
top of their grades. 

I would urge the committee also to give favorable attention to an 
amendment to H. R. 9590 which would repeal section 201 (c) of the 
Postal Field Service Compensation Act of 1955. That section places 
a numerical limitation on the positions which may be assigned to 
salary levels 17 through 20. The limitations are extremely rigid, 
and they have had the effect of nullifying for a few employees the 
very principle of the act, namely, equal pay for equal work. The 
act establishes certain key positions and commands the Postmaster 
General to pay to the incumbents of those positions the salary pro- 
vided in the postal field service schedule. In a few cases these limi- 
tations have prevented us from making the advancement in salary 
to which the employees are entitled, particularly in postmaster 
positions. 

In conclusion, may I repeat that I am anxious that employees of 
the postal field service receive an earned increase in pay, and to that 
end I urge this committee to follow the recommendations of the 
President. In so doing, additional cash will be placed in the pockets 
of these employees and not further delayed by the seemingly endless 
controversy on salary questions. Further, the amount will not be 
considered exorbitant in the light of present economic conditions 
by those who must, in one way or another, pay the bill—American 
citizens. 

That concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Lzestnsxi. Thank you, Mr. Postmaster General, for your fine 
presentation. 

I have a few questions here on matters that struck me as rather 
curious. 

In private industry, after 3 months an individual gets a salary 
increase proportionate to the level of his job after—his on-site train- 
ing. In your proposal for the increase of 6 percent you retain the 
same old criteria that has been urged in the Department for many 
years and gives no incentive for an employee to stay in the postal 
service. 

Your present base rate of $3,660 and your increase of $125 per year 
are small. The Post Office Department has been hurt most seriously 
because of the fact that an employee comes in at a low salary to start 
with, which is bad enough in itself, but then he has to wait 4 or 5, 
or 6 or 7 years to get a halfway decent salary. That to me has been 
completely wrong and very ineffective because it costs the Depart- 
ment. 

Your biggest turnover is in permanent employees and not in your 
temporary employees. You have a constant turnover and it costs 

ou $300 or $400 per individual to recruit. Therefore, I think the 
bill I introduced, H. R. 10240, is a good start to correct that matter. 
Under my bill, after 6 months a new employee is advanced from 
step 1 to step 2, which is an increase of close to $500 after he has 
gone through his training program, and so forth. I think that is 
something that the Postmaster General should consider in his sched- 
ule here. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. We feel that the proposal contained in Congress- 
man Rees’ bill providing us to hire up to the midrange of level 4 
would answer that question. 

Mr. Lesinsxr. That still does not accomplish the purpose I am 
pointing out. That is the fact that in industry an individual gets 
an increase in salary after 3 months. This increase of $125 per year 
that your proposal ‘would provide 4 is awfully smal]. He has to wait 
an awful long time for it. Also, if you can start him off in level 4, 
does that mean that he has 7 steps still remaining or only the 3 steps 
remaining? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Three steps remaining. 

Mr. Lestnxst. That again grossly affects the areas of your higher 
wages, because after 4 vears an employee would be at the same level 
as a new employee who can start in level 4. 

Mr. SummMerFietp. That is hardly borne out, Congressman 
Lesinski, by those charts in comparison of wage levels. 

Mr. Lesinsxkr. You say a person starts at level 4. 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnskr. And after 3 vears he is at the top of his grade; is 
that right? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnsxkt. Someone else starting in Kentucky or some other 
part of the country where the wage scale is low in 7 years will get the 
very same salary. 

Mr. SummerFietp. You have an entirely different cost of living 
problem in some parts of the country. 

Mr. Lestnskr. You still get the same salary in 7 vears. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Do vou want to comment? 
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Mr. Lyons. That is.correct, Mr. Chairman, but there have been, 
as you know, proposals at various times to attempt to operate an 
area rate schedule rather than a national schedule in the postal 
service. We have examined that from time to time in an effort to 
find any practical method of so doing. We have been unable to do 
so largely because the post office employees cover the Nation almost 
like a blanket and wherever you drew a line you would have consider- 
able difficulty in maintaining that line as between a high cost and a 
low cost area. Therefore, we have recommended that we retain a 
national rate. I believe that to be the position, at least as expressed 
to me, of all the employee organizations. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I recognize, Mr. Lyons, the fact that it is difficult 
to set certain boundary lines as to pay rates. I am not arguing. [I 
can see your difficulty when you come up against that point. The 
thing I am driving at is that here you would start an individual in 
level 4, thereby jumping him 3 pay steps right away, and then after 
3 years he is at the top of that level. 

Mr. Lyons. That is correct. 

Mr. Lestnsxk1. And then another individual working the same job, 
in an area where the salaries are low, after 7 years is in the very same 
salary level. 

Mr. Lyons. That is correct. There has been, though, I believe, a 
tendency for wages to level out nationally. By that, I mean more and 
more of the larger corporations are operating on a national rate rather 
than a local rate. 

In order to do anything other than what we are now doing, it would 
be necessary to establish such local rates which would mean that the 
man in the higher cost area would permanently receive a higher 
salary than the one in the so-called lower cost area. 

Mr. Lestnskr. The Postmaster General mentioned that in 1939 the 
letter carrier started at $1,700. At that time you could buy, as the 
General very well knows, a Chevrolet, for $730. Today it costs close 
to $3,000, or roughly 4 times as much. Now, a home costs 3 to 4 
times as much as it did in 1939. So if you multiply even 3 times 
$1,700 it would be $5,100 to start, would it not? 

Mr. Summerrtetp. I believe that is approximately correct. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. Still you are proposing only $3,879 as a starting 
rate. 

Mr. Lyons. Mr. Chairman, you have cited certain examples as 
individual items that increased very greatly in cost. However, the 
Consumer Price Index compiled by the Department of Labor, and 
whose accuracy has not been challenged, takes into consideration 
nearly all of the factors that individuals pay insofar as their living costs 
are concerned. As the chart showed there, that increase since 1939 
was 104 percent. So it means that some things have increased of 
course more than others in cost. But I believe that the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics will explain that all of the items included in the index 
are weighted in accordance with their use. 

Mr. Lestnskr. One further question and then I will yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Lyons, also the income-tax exemption for the employee was 
and is $600. The cost of living has more than doubled, even according 
to your statement. Therefore, as the salaries of the postal employees 
increase the amount of tax escalates upwards as the tax on the salaries 

21690—58——2 
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of all employees does, naturally. Therefore, that has to be considered; 
$600 in 1939 is equivalent to well over $1,200 today. That is a point 
not taken into consideration in this salary proposal at all. 

Mr. Lyons. We have not taken taxes into consideration because 
they are applicable to everyone. They are applicable to those pro- 
duction workers whose salary now averages $2.05 an hour as well as 
to our clerks and letter carriers whose salaries average $2.11 an hour. 

Mr. Lesinskr. Even a production worker has to have no knowledge 
of postal regulations and so forth. He generally performs a certain, 
more or less, uniform manual operation, whereas the postal employee 
has to know the schemes and so forth as well as performing an equal 
manual function. Now, that is the comparison which I think is very 
important, Mr. Lyons. 

Mr. Lyons. That is the reason we have recommended for the 
slightly more skilled jobs in the postal service a rate which would 
bring the regular clerk and letter carrier rate to an average of $2.23 
an hour as compared to an average of $2.05 for the production workers. 
Incidentally, as Mr. Summerfield pointed out, the production workers 
included here include highly skilled and semiskilled and unskilled 
workers and also include working foremen. 

Mr. Lesrnski. They can also work over 40 hours a week where the 
regular employee is not allowed to. 

Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jonansen. All I wanted to ask the distinguished chairman, just 
to keep the record balanced, since he mentioned Chevrolets, was this: 
The price of Fords went up, too, did they not? 

Mr. Lestnsxi. I mentioned Chevrolet because the Postmaster 
General’s past interest was in that car. I can point out that 
Plymouth, Chevrolet, and Ford prices have increased. 

Mr. JoHansen. I wanted all of the automobiles mentioned. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. $750 back in 1937 and 1939 was the base price of 
these cars. Today they are up close to $3,000. 

Mr. Corsert. Are they not a better car? 

Mr. Lzstnski. You have more trouble with them. I will tell you 
that much. 

Are there any further questions from the members of the committee? 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lesrnsxki. Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Porrer. Mr. Postmaster General, recalling your testimony 
last year, if you will bear with me, I have several things here that 
I would like to bring to your attention, where you were testifying 
against a pay increase. On page 326 you said: 

This might trigger off insidious inflationary processes. 

According to the Nation’s fiscal and economic experts, general pay increases 
for Federal employees at this time would rekindle the fires of inflation. 

This certainly would adversely affect the financial stability of our Government 
and the general welfare of all 170 million Americans. 

I am just skipping through this testimony. I just want to call to 
your mind what you said. 

This is why the President and his Cabinet believe that the control of inflation 
would, in the long run, be of much greater benefit to Government employees than 
a pay increase at this time that would soon be wiped out by further increases in 
the cost of living. 


It also recognizes, however, its larger responsibility to all 170 million Americans 
and believes that on its record to date Federal employees will understand the 
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administration’s belief that it cannot justify in the larger interests of all citizens, 
including Federal workers, the general pay increases proposed. 

I take it this is not your opinion this morning. 

Mr. SumMMERFIELD. I think conditions have changed since then. 

Mr. Porter. How? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. How have conditions changed? 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. You have been reading the papers, and I have 
been reading the papers and some of the speeches made last year, and 
it seems like a great many folks and Members of the Congress were 
contesting the inflationary spiral existing to some degree. It seems 
to me there has been a complete change in that thinking, and in 
statements I have been reading and statements made to the press I 
think now there has been quite a desire to do something about stimu- 
lating the economy. 

Mr. Porter. Aside from what is in the newspaper, do you have 
statistics that show you that the inflation is over, that we are not 
going to have further increases in the cost of living? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. I am not going to predict into the future as to 
what is going to be happening. I am not here to testify on that 
particular subject this morning. 

Mr. Porter. If I understand the administration’s position, we are 
supposed to turn the corner sometime in July. The slump is going 
to be over. Is that not what the President said the other day? 

Mr. SumMMERFIELD. I think, as I recall, he said something to the 
effect that the downward tendency in the general economy would 
probably reach a low spot in the next 60 days, and we should, pro- 
viding some of the misguided souls who are prophets of gloom do not 
try to talk the American people into something more than a recession. 

Mr. Porter. You are not a prophet of gloom, I take it. 

Mr. SumMMERFIELD. No; I am not. 

Mr. Porter. Do you think we will be back on the inflationary 
spiral later on and you will be arguing that the material will apply 
again? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. I am not arguing inflationary spiral. That has 
never been an objective of mine and not of the administration. We 
think we ought to have a stabilized economy and natural growth in 
expansion of our economy will again be resumed at normal rates. 

I do not go along, Mr. Chairman, necessarily, that we have to have a 
serious depression or serious inflation, that we have to have one or the 
other. 

Mr. Porter. But I take it that you do not believe now that pay 
increases or pay policies have much to do with inflation or deflation at 
this point? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. I did not say that at all. 

Mr. Porter. You did not? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. I said, if you were listening to me, sir, that I 
thought the pay adjustment upward was proper and timely, as far as 
our postal employees are concerned. 

Mr. Porrer. In other words, you are concerned with the pay 
increase now as an instrument of helping our economy just as you were 
concerned with it last year in the same light. 

Mr. SummerFIeLD. No. I was concerned with a pay increase so 
it would improve the working lot of the postal employees, and I think 
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ro gene is here for it, and I urge the passage of it. That is what I 
sai 

Mr. Porter. Last year one of the arguments you advanced was, 
and the excerpts I read indicated that and the President remarked in 
his veto message, that a pay increase would be inflationary. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. I do not think a pay increase would be infla- 
tionary at this time. 

Mr. Corsertr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Porter. I am not quite through but if the chairman wants 





Mr. Corserr. Ge ahead. 

Mr. Porter. Do you believe that if the pay increase is at 7'4 per- 
cent, that that would be inflationary or not—or 10 percent? 

Mr. Summerriep. I think you can reach a point where it would be 
inflationary and certainly you can reach a point where it would not 
be justified. 

Mr. Porter. Just in light of inflation, do you think that 7% per- 
cent would be inflationary? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. | would not think that 7% percent would be 
inflationary. 

Mr. Porrrr. Do you have any way of knowing whether the Presi- 
dent would veto 7% percent? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. I would not have. I certainly have not ex- 
plored that with him, sir. 

Mr. Porter. Is the President on record as favoring 6 percent? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. He is. 

Mr. Porter. Is he on record as opposing 7% percent. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. I do not think I said anything about the Presi- 
dent opposing 7% percent or any other percent. He is proposing 6 
percent and that legislation we are discussing this morning and I would 
not presume to speak for the President. 

Mr. Porter. In your statement you spoke of legislation that would 
be enacted into law which we are all interested in, not just making 
gestures. I was wondering whether it was your position that 7 per- 
cent could be enacted into law. 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. I am in no position to judge that at the moment. 
I was very serious, Congressman, when I said that I hoped that this 
committee would report out a bill that, being passed by the Congress, 
could quickly become law. I meant just that, sir. 

I shudder when I think of some with the most unfortunate attitude 
of trying to promote legislation that has little, if any, chance of be- 
coming law, thereby delaying pay increases and causing confusion 
with its destructive effects on the morale of the postal employees, who 
are being led by some to believe that they are going to receive some- 
thing more than is possible of achievement. I do not know of any- 
thing more damaging to morale, and I said this before. 

Mr. Porter. I will yield for a question at this point. 

Mr. Corserr. Right along this same line, Mr. Postmaster General, 
I have been sitting, as you know, through these hearings year after 
year after year, and I am happy that at long last we are down to 
what may be the fundamental question. We can talk about various 
figures, various procedures by which we can accomplish pay raises, 
but the question here, and we are going to have to thresh it out as 
we go is at what point a veto is reasonably certain and at what point 
a veto is almost certain to be overridden, because all the arguments 
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for and against any figure are probably not going to matter much in 
the final analysis. It is going to be a test of strength here again as 
to who has the votes ‘and what pressures are brought to bear. 

I have always, to the point of boredom, advocated that there should 
be more negotiation of these things so that the Members of the House 
and Senate, members of the Department and the employees them- 
selves, could somehow by reason—I know this is awfully idealistic— 
arrive at a figure so that we do not, here in committee and over on 
the floor, beat each other over the head trying to see who can get the 
most votes. 

It is a trial of strength. That is all it is. Whoever has the votes 
wins. So my question is simply this: Has there at some level some 
time in this proposal been any meeting of some of the leaders of the 
House and Senate and some of the leaders of the employee associations 
with representatives of the Department to try to arrive at some work- 
able and realistic program? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Well, there is no arrangement for any formal 
meetings. Of course, many of the elective groups and their repre- 
sentatives have called upon me and discussed their problems, and I 
have discussed ours with them and I am happy to say that there is 
a 





Mr. Rees. Just as they have with members of this committee. 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. Yes, sir. I am sure of that, Mr. Rees. I am 
sure that there is a general feeling, a good feeling that exists today on 
the part of most employee organizations and their leaders, who share 
the same feeling you express so well, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Corsetr. I think I am speaking for a lot of the members. It 
would be a very happy thing if we could agree on a bill here that 
could pass without serious opposition. It is too much to hope for 
this year but I certainly hope I live long enough to see such a bill 
some day. 

Mr. Ress. You are idealistic. 

Mr. Corsertt. It could be done with certain fringe benefits that are 
under consideration, certain adjustments, certain pay raises, contem- 
plated not only for this year but in the predictable future if conditions 
hold reasonably constant. Iam just looking forward with no pleasure 
whatsoever to the fight that is apt to generate here over this salary 
legislation. 

I particularly do not look forward with any pleasure to the fact 
that no matter what happens here we are going to have large groups 
dissatisfied or we are going to have the administration unhappy. So 
I believe and hope during this week at least, as we go along that we 
can meet the questions fairly as to what is a pretty certain veto and 
what is a pretty certain veto to be overridden, because both questions 
are the ones we are going to have to talk about. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Surely. 

Mr. Ress. It is not a question of what individuals believe is right 
or wrong about the thing. It is a question of whether it is vetoed or 
not. That is the question. 

Mr. Corsert. That is exactly what I am saying. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Mr. Corbett, and Mr. Rees, I think you both hit on 
an important subject. I realize you have the floor, Mr. Porter, and 
I shall yield to you in a moment. 

A Member of Congress is closer to his people in the respective areas 
than are the people in the administration. They are too far away 
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from their hometowns. The Postmaster General has presented a 
strong argument here and we have to-consider his argument. On the 
other hand, what we should do upon. completion of the hearings is 
come out with a bill that is equitable and fair. From there on in, 
if the President feels he wants to veto it, then we start out with a new 
bill all over again. But we have to bring out something here that is 
fair as well as practical. In my book the 6 percent is not sufficient. 

Mr. Porter, you had the floor. 

Mr. Porter. Yes. Mr. Postmaster General, on page 5 of your 
testimony you speak of recent successes in the field of recruitment and 
you refer to the effect of the Board of Examiner’s approach as to give 
it more widespread publicity of the Post Office’s recruitment needs, 
speed up the examination of applicants and the certification and 
selection of eligibles, and thus provide a large number of appointees 
in a shorter period of time. 

Since I believe that an adequate wage or a reasonable wage can 
best be studies with reference to: Are you getting good people and 
are you holding them? That is the argument of getting people to 
do the job that needs to be done and are you holding them? 

I was wondering if you do have any facts that are available to you 
here now or could be supplied to us later showing that in the field of 
recruitment you are getting good men and you are holding good men 
in the postal field service. 

Do you have such facts available here this morning? 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. Do you have any figures on it? ? 

Mr. Porter. Has there been any change i in those? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, we do have. 

I was wondering, Mr. Congressman, if you were aware of the 
method previously used in recruiting people for the postal service, 
and the metropolitan centers it involved. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Were you aware, Congressman Porter? 

Mr. Porter. No, I do not believe so. 

Mr. Lyons. It involved the entire conduct of examination as well 
as grading of the results, by the regional offices of the Civil Service 
Commission, which were quite heavily loaded because they do re- 
cruiting for many other agencies in addition to the post office. We 
found that in many cases it could be from 3 to 6 months after the 
individual had made application before we had an eligible list back 
from the Commission which would permit us to hire him and of course 
in times of reasonably full employment men just do not want 3 to 
6 months to get a job. 

This process that we now have has speeded this up so much that, 
while previously we had large numbers of individuals taking the exam- 
ination, when it came time to offer them an appointment they were 
working somewhere else and did not like to quit their other jobs, now 
we are able to get a much larger number of acceptances. 

I suppose, too, you noted that the Postmaster General said that the 
employment situation had eased somewhat and that is true in some 
of the areas. There are more applicants than we have previously had. 

Mr. Porter. My question is: Do you have facts showing that re- 
cruiting is easier today than it was last year? Also, facts showi ing that 
en are retaining the people, that the turnover of people that have 

een in for a while is slowing down, whether it is the result of outside 
economic conditions or something else? Do you have such facts that 
you could supply to us? 
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Mr. Lyons. Yes, we do. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
BuREAU OF PERSONNEL, 
Washington, D. C., February 19, 1968. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Cuarrman: At the committee’s hearing on postal pay legislation on 
Monday, February 17, Congressman Porter asked whether the Department has 
facts showing that turnover has declined of late, and that recruiting is easier now 
than it was last year. The Department was requested to submit the following 
material for the record: 

1. Turnover.—For the last 3 months of 1957, the average monthly separation 
rate in the Postal Field Service is reported as follows: 


Separation 
rate 
1957: (percent) 
Choieen st cnc sued dik aya eeu a bh alee 1. 61 
ROOT as are nin endian. Stats t, Stuck cael Sea eal ele 1. 14 
NUNN «ws. ol cccga cana oa wen arcade ea ee . 82 


In this connection, it is desired to correct a misunderstanding expressed by the 
acting chairman, Congressman Lesinski, to the effect that the separation rate 
reported by the Department includes only permanent employees. The fact is 
that all separated employees are included in the averages reported except for 
Christmas temporaries. 

2. Recruitment.—The following reports from widely dispersed metropolitan 
areas are representative of the success in recruitment which has been encountered 
by the Post Office Department boards of United States civil service examiners, 
now in operation in the post offices in many of the major metropolitan centers: 





Seattle: For the first time in 3 years all vacancies are being filled by 
career appointments. 

Cincinnati: There were 2,586 applicants in 14 days, 1,697 reported for 
examination, 278 eligibles resulted. 

Detroit: From December 16, 1957, to February 7, 1958, more than 
9,000 applications were received. The large volume necessitated closing 
the examination as of February 13, 1958. 

Chicago: From January 6 to February 6, 1958, a total of 5,293 
applications were received. More than 3,100 participated in the exam- 
ination and approximately 20 percent of the competitors were found 
eligible. Under previous procedures, the percentage of eligibles seldom 
exceeded 13 percent. 


An improved quality of applicant has been noted generally. These excellent 
results of boards of examiner activity have occurred in each case since the begin- 
ning of November 1957. 

Sincerely yours, 
EvucENE J. Lyons, 
Assistant Postmaster General. 


Mr. Porter. And they do show that recruiting is better and the 
turnover is smaller? 

Mr. Lyons. The turnover has leveled out. You will note that the 
turnover in the postal field service is spectacularly low even now. It 
gained somewhat over its previous level last year but it has now leveled 
out at 1.3 percent per month. 

Of course, that separation rate shown includes retirements as well as 
voluntary quits, and Congress made the Retirement Act substantiaily 
more generous last year and we have had an unusual number of 
retirements since the enactment of that law. 

Mr. Porter. If recruitment is better and turnover is less than it was 
last year when you were against a pay increase, why are you for a pay 


€ 
‘ 


increase now? 
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Mr. Lyons. Because it is justified in comparing postal wages with 
private industry and elsewhere. 

Mr. Porter. And it-was not justified last year? 

Mr. Lyons. We did not feel that it was. 

Mr. Corsert. I wonder if the gentleman will yield, if he does not 
believe that the impact of some of the thinking of members of the 
committee might have persuaded the Department to change their 
mind? I think he is discounting his own ability. 

Mr. Porter. I think this is an even numbered year. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. I think it is not a surprise to you or members 
of the committee, Mr. Chairman, that the Post Office is interested in 
high morale and the general welfare of the 500,000 employees. It is 
not the exclusive responsibility of the members of this committee or 
the Congress. We have a very direct responsibility. 

Mr. Porter. We wondered about that last year. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. We also have, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Porter, 
particularly to you, responsibility to 170 million people who make up 
the population of this Nation. 

Mr. Porter. I read in the record your testimony of last year and 
wondered how conditions have changed in that respect. 

Mr. Hempuizu. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Hemphill. 

Mr. Hempuaitu. I would like to say to the distinguished gentleman 
that I am one of the members of the committee who is grateful the 
administration has changed its attitude. I agree with the Postmaster 
General that if we have a bill this year, we ought to have a bill the 
administration will not veto or be unhappy to accept, because it has 
been my thinking that the people need the money and need it now 
and it should not be postponed by false hope. I appreciate your 
remark to the committee along that line. 

I want to ask you one question that arose in my mind, in connection 
with the provisions starting with line 3, page 2, going through line 4, 
page 3 of Mr. Rees’ bill which is H. R. 9590 and which provides that 
the Postmaster General, for the purposes of recruiting in those areas 
where they are finding an insufficiency, can make certain adjustments. 

What effect is that going to have on the people in those lous who 
have previously been working for the Post Office Department? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. They would be immediately raised, sir. 

Mr. Hempuity. They would be immediately raised, too? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Yes, sir. All employees in the first 3 of the 4 
steps would automatically go up the minute we started employing 
folks at that level. 

Mr. Hempmityt. They would receive the benefit immediately? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Immediately. 

Mr. Hempuiiy. Thank you. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Postmaster General 
Summerfield what his position would be on a straight across-the-board 
type of increase as was passed by the committee fast year? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Across-the-board increase on a flat-rate basis, 
no percentage? 

Mrs. Prost. Yes; no percentage but a flat rate. 

Mr. SummerFietp. Of X numbers of dollars— 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. $100, $200? 
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Mrs. Prost. To further clarify my question: Last year I believe 
we arrived at $546 a year. 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. We would be opposed to it. 

Mrs. Prost. You would be opposed to it? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Definitely, because it would distort our entire 
pay structure. 

Mrs. Prost. The reason I asked that question: In this morning’s 
mail I received a letter from a constituent stating he was a postal 
worker in the lower-income bracket and if a small percentage cena 
should be granted that his increase would be very nominal and 
therefore, he hoped that again there might be an across-the-board 
type of increase. However, I think the majority of my mail is for a 
percentage rather than an across-the-board increase. While you were 
here, I did want your opinion on that. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Thank you. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Postmaster General, I would like to go back to 
something you said several minutes ago. You indicated you felt the 
present business slump would pass over in a couple of months if some 
misguided souls—and you did not mention anyone in particular— 
who are the prophets of gloom and doom do not talk the country into 
a depression. 

I suspect that some of us who are concerned about business condi- 
tions are pressed from home in a way which you, in your position, are 
not. For example, I represent the Idaho district which stretches all 
the way up to the Canadian border. The Idaho panhandle is the 
location of the largest lead and zine producing area in the country. 
When I tell you that on February 13 lead was selling at 13 cents per 
pound as compared to an average of 16 cents in 1956, and that zine 
was selling at 10 cents per pound as compared to an average of 13.49 
cents in 1956, you can understand what has happened to the economy 
of our lead and zine producing area in Idaho. The mines cannot 
afford to operate at those prices. As a result, hundreds of people 
have been laid off, with the subsequent economic repercussions in the 
communities dependent upon their trade. 

Every day my mail brings me stories of people who are having to 
move elsewhere, and of the fact that many small businesses—such as 
small hotels and grocery stores—are giving up the ghost, too. 

I might cite as an example a private mine owned by one Idaho 
family. A couple of years ago this mine employed between 350 and 
375 men. A few days ago I received a front-page newspaper clipping 
which announces that the mine has had to lay off more men, and is 
now employing only 150 people. This story has been repeated again 
and again—only the layoffs have been in much larger figures. 

Another important industry in north Idaho is lumbering. This 
industry is also in the doldrums. High interest rates have reduced 
homebuilding, and greatly cut down the need for lumber. Many of 
the small mills have had to close, throwing several hundreds more out 
of work. The big companies which had some reserve, have been able 
to keep operating, but at a greatly curtailed rate. The communities 
dependent upon workers in the lumber industry for their economic 
welfare are suffering also. 

Then our farmers are in serious straits—and they, too, are writing 
in great numbers. Farm income is down—and business failures in 
farm communities are way up. 
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My mail runs at from 50 to 95 letters a day, and I would say that 
about 60 percent of it is from people who are suffering economic 
hardship of some type. They are worried because Secretary Benson 
wants to further cut the support prices of dairy products, and they 
don’t see how they can stand up under another cut. They are worried 
because they cannot sell their hay or their grains for a profit, or because 
they have lost their jobs, and cannot get another, or because their 
unemployment insurance has run out and they do not know where 
they and their family are going to turn for food—or for some similar 
complaint born of the current slump. 

So if some of us are not satisfied merely with “chins up” statements 
as a way of meeting the slump, and if we are worried for fear it might 
not pass in the next couple of months, it is understandable. It is 
because each day’s mail brings so many queries of ““Why don’t you 
do something for us?” 

Mr. SumMeERFIELD. There is no doubt that there are some areas 
where hardship conditions exist. There is no doubt about that. I 
was speaking of the generalization. There are still about 62 million 
people gainfully employed in this country, and we think it is extremely 
unfortunate that that fact seems to be overlooked by all too many, 
and they would try to give the impression to the people generally 
that conditions are bad all over, and you know psychology has some- 
thing to do with the buying habits of people. 

Mr. Prost. That is true and that is why a salary increase for the 
postal employees—and I might go further and say for the classified 
employees as well—is a sound approach to put buying dollars into 
the hands of the people who spend 

Mr. SummerFievp. That is right. 

Mrs. Prost. Working people, generally, not only want more, as you 
mentioned in your prepared statement, but they usually spend beyond 
theirincome. They budget themselves. Therefore, if you give them 
extra dollars, it means that business thrives accordingly. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. That is right. 

Mrs. Prost. And I think it is the proper approach and that we 
must take action on. 

Mr. SumMerFIELD. I could not agree with you more, Congress- 
woman. 

Mrs. Prost. I am glad you agree. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lesrnsxkr. Any questions on my right? Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Rees. I have no questions. 

Mr. Lesrnsxi. Mr. Corbett? 

Mr. Corsert. I have no questions. 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. Mr. Johansen? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I have no questions. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. As to the remarks of the gentle lady from Idaho, we 
have to remember that we can go back in the Bible and rec all the 
7 fat years and the 7 lean years. “We have had several extremely fat 
years up through 1955. Since then, we have had overproduction in 
the Nation. This has caused our present tendency toward so-called 
lack of buying power of the American public. I am glad that the 
Postmaster General has mentioned the fact that the pay increase 
for the postal employees is not inflationary because I disagreed with 
him on that last year. I foresaw as far back as 1954 that it was 
going to happen. 
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Not being, you might say, a person in the field of compensation, I 
have commonsense enough to be able to see these various things 
coming up. I believe we have a little disagreement on the proposal 
that the Postmaster General supported here because of the amount. 
We in Detroit recognize the fact that the salaries there are greater 
than they are in some other parts of the Nation. ‘There is no argu- 
ment. In Alameda, Sacramento, Los Angeles, San Francisco, New 
York, Chicago, Birmingham, and so forth, the salaries also are con- 
siderably higher than in rural areas. 

One point we ought to clarify in the pay bill is the amount. No. 2 
is the proposition of hiring up to step 4. I believe in all fairness to 
the employees that automatic increases should be extended to seven 
steps, even if you do start in present step 4. Some changes could be 
made in the provision of Mr. Rees’ bill to correspond. I think the 
proposal may have some merit, but we ought to think it over a little 
further before we decide. 

Now the starting point in Detroit, or for anyone at all, should be 
at least $4,200 in order to have a decent salary. The Department, 
as I know, has lost a large number of very capable men. People just 
quit because of the salary. 

General, you mentioned a little while ago you had an obligation to 
the Aineriaas public. You have. But your obligation is tw ofold; to 
the employee, which affects the postal service, and to the American 
public. If your employees are not satisfied, your service suffers and 
therefore the American public suffers. 

Since 1953, the service as a whole—although there are exceptions as 
to some service in some sections—has been poor. All Members of 
Congress have received letters so indicating, and that goes right back 
to the point that the individuals working under you, Mr. Postmaster 
General, are dissatisfied because of the salary structure. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Corser. Mr. Chairman, I was just going to ask; I wonder if it 
would be possible to proceed with the other witness. It may help 
everybody. 

Mr. Lesinskt. Is there any further testimony to be presented by 
the Postmaster General at this point? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Nothing, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. Mr. Lyons? 

Mr. Lyons. Nothing, sir. 

Mr. Lestnskt. We thank you very much for your presentation. 

Mr. SumMERFIELD. Thank you very much, sir 

Mr. Lesinsk1. Our next witness will be Mr. Ewan Clague, Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 


STATEMENT OF EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER OF LABOR 
STATISTICS, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Ciaauz. Mr. Chairman, you have asked me to describe the 
Consumer Price Index and the manner in which it is calculated, and to 
present a brief résumé of its movement over recent years. 

The Consumer Price Index measures changes in prices paid by 
medium-income families living in cities for the goods and services 
included in their daily living costs. The index thus reflects the 
changes in the retail prices of food, clothing, housefurnishings, con- 
sumer durables and other goods, as well as fees charged by doctors and 
dentists, prices of haircuts and other personal services, rents, trans- 
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portation, and utilities. Income taxes are excluded, but property 
taxes and other expenses of homeownership are included. 

The sample of goods and services to be priced, and the relative 
importance of each major category of items in the average family 
budget has been determined by studies of actual family expenditures. 
The last such survey was made by the Bureau in 1950-51. In that 
survey, we obtained detailed information on income, savings, and 
expenditures from about 12,000 families. From this information we 
were able to determine what proportion of the average family’s annual 
total expenditures was devoted to food, clothing, etc., what specific 
items of goods and services were purchased to meet the family’s 
requirements, and at what types of stores or service establishments 
the average middle-income family did its shopping. 

On the basis of that study we selected a Denile of approximately 
300 specific items of goods and services which could be priced monthly 
to represent the change in the cost of all goods and services purchased 
by families of wage earners and clerical workers. This provides the 
fixed market basket which forms the basis for the price comparisons 
used in calculating the index. These month-to-month comparisons 
are based, insofar as possible, on identical items. We attempt to 
specify each article in considerable detail in order to exclude from 
the price comparisons the effects of changes in such things as quality 
and size of package. The prices obtained are those charged to the 
consumer, including taxes directly related to the purchase or owner- 
ship, such as sales and excise taxes. 

Most of the prices used in calculating the index are obtained by 
field agents of the Bureau of Labor Statistics who visit representative 
retail stores each month and determine the prices actually being 
charged to buyers for those items included in the index. These 
prices are collected in 46 representative cities, ranging in size from 
2,500 population to the Jargest metropolitan areas in the country. 
In each city, we have selected a sample of grocery stores and super- 
markets, department stores, specialty shops, personal service establish- 
ments such as barbershops and beauty parlors, gasoline service sta- 
tions, and other establishments commonly patronized by middle- 
income families. We also have a sample of physicians, dentists, etc., 
who provide information on their fees for typical services, such as 
an appendectomy, a tooth extraction, and obstetrical care. In each 
of the 46 cities we also have a sample of rental dwelling units from 
which we obtain reports on rent changes, by interviewing the tenants 
at periodic intervals. 

Changes in the cost of buying and maintaining owner-occupied 
housing are calculated from data provided by the FHA together with 
reports on the costs of typical repair services and materials reported 
by representative contractors and suppliers in the sample cities. 

In addition to the national index, we publish separate indexes for 
the 20 largest of the 46 cities—monthly for the 5 largest and quarterly 
for the other 15. The number of prices obtained are insufficient to 
permit the publication of separate indexes for the 26 smaller cities in 
the sample. 

I have pointed out that the prices used are obtained by Bureau 
field representatives. Our agents are carefully trained for their jobs. 
They are instructed to obtain prices actually being paid, not suggested 
or list prices. This is especially important in collecting the prices of 
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large electrical appliances, automobiles, and many other consumer 
goods on which discounts or trade-in allowances are commonly 
offered by the retailers. 

I have pointed out, too, that the index represents the price move- 
ments for a fixed set of goods and services purchased by a designated 
class of consumers—middle-income families. The index, therefore, 
cannot be used to measure changes in living standards or in total 
living costs, since both are responsive to many factors other than the 
changes in prices of the specific goods and services measured by the 
index. Thus a family’s living costs will shift as a family grows, its 
income rises or falls, its tastes change, or for other reasons not related 
to price change alone. The effects of these factors are not measured 
by the Consumer Price Index. 

In order to keep the index representative of the things the average 
family actually consumes, it is necessary at periodic intervals to 
undertake a general revision of the index structure, such as we carried 
out in 1950-51, leading to the revised index introduced in January 
1953. This type of basic revision has been done only infrequently, 
because spending patterns have in the past changed slowly, and it has 
been considered desirable to minimize the confusion and disruption 
that unavoidably accompanies a general revision of the index. When 
such changes are made they are introduced in such a way as to pre- 
serve the character of the index as a measure of pure price change. 
This means that, despite the fact that the index was revised in 1938 
and again in 1953, the series have been linked together so as to provide 
a reasonably satisfactory measure of consumer price movements over 
the entire time period covered, which has now been extended back to 
1913. 

The Consumer Price Index is now calculated on a 1947-49 base. 
In other words, we have taken the average of prices for those 3 years 
to represent 100. The index for October 1957 on this base was 121.1 
When we expressed November prices in the index, we reported the 
figure was 121.6, a gain of five-tenths of an index point between 
October and November. However, when we measure changes in the 
index from month to month, the percent change for the month will 
not be the same as the change in points. Five-tenths of an index 
point up from 121.1 is only four-tenths of a percent above 121.1 
Perhaps this will be a little clearer if we take larger index numbers. 
If, for example, the index in October had been 200, an increase to 202 
in November—2 index points—would have represented an increase 
of 1 percent over the month. 

We sometimes present the index on a 1939 base as a means of show- 
ing more directly the relative movements of the major components in 
consumer prices since the period immediately before World War II. 
This is very simply done by calculating each monthly index in relation 
to the 1939 index. Thus, for example, the Consumer Price Index as 
currently published was 59.4 in 1939 and 121.6 in December 1957. 
If we make 1939 equal 100, then, 121.6 becomes 204.7 which is the 
present level of the index in 1939 prices, a little more than double. 

Trend of consumer prices: The lifting of price controls at the end 
of World War II brought to a close the soled of general price stability 
which had been achieved during the war era. Between June 1946 
and August 1948 the Consumer Price Index rose almost. continuously, 
increasing over 31 percent. This rapid rise was then followed by a 
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decline in prices, the first of any significance which had occurred since 
1937. Between September 1948 and February 1950 the index dropped 
by 4.2 percent. Recovery from the 1949 recession had already 
brought about a resumption of the general price rise, when in mid- 
1950 the outbreak of hostilities in Korea created a new emergency 
situation, and prices again increased rapidly. Between February of 
1950 and February 1951 the Consumer Price Index rose by 9.5 per- 
cent. 

Imposition of emergency controls early in 1951 slowed the rate of 
increase and the index rose only 2.3 percent between February 1951 
and February 1952. This marked the beginning of a new period of 
relative price stability, which persisted into the early months of 1956. 
From March 1952 to March 1956 the index increased by only 2 per- 
cent, and it fluctuated very little from month to month over that 
4-year period. Thereafter, a new period of rising prices began and, 
with the exception of August 1956, the Consumer Price Index increased 
each month until October 1957, when it remained unchanged from the 
previous month. In the year ending with December 1957, the index 
increased by 3.1 percent. 

The committee has asked me to describe the changes in prices as 
shown by the index with particular reference to the dates on which 
Federal salary increases made since 1945 have taken effect. As the 
following table shows, the index stood at 77.3 when the increase of 
1945 became effective. The last column shows the percentage change 
in the index from the date of each increase to December 1957, the 
latest month for which the Consumer Price Index has been computed. 
Thus, the index has increased 6.4 percent since the last pay increase, 
effective in March 1955. Over the entire period, July 1, 1945, to the 
end of 1957, the index had increased by 57.3 percent. 








Percentage 
change in 
Consumer Consumer 
Dates of Federal pay increases Price Index | Price Index 
(1947-49 = to December 
100) 1957 from 
pay-increase 
dates 
! 
ee B BOO hs cs. wd ilgeede jowdas ih itthhd wdtddadecbakahdcdhhions | 77.3 57.3 
July 1, 1946-....- si ineretinindaakamebesinkimenarln’ ficeaiiiateinantecin tnpientindh cali tad | 79.8 52. 4 
BE ENE, bth ce ciceebdcbeckecsnncetesbus ChinadbtiathGubicobwadudWebeaeebe é 103. 1 17.9 
Rhian 66 on ids nc sieabhossdhGnatagtinmbadebseractumasys 101.5 19.8 
SE TE tac oxide dhe haan hohe eked annem Aihara acbanere cea nete a 110.8 9.7 
March 1, 1955 (retroactive from enactment June 28, 1955)_.......-.--.--.---- 114.3 6.4 
RPE BEET CNOEG BIE SMI) 6s sicesc cr ccicccccceccecesecscccnces 121.6 Penersronens sche 


If you wish to measure back to 1939, the increase in the Consumer 
Price Index from 1939 to the end of 1957 was 104.7 percent. I have 
attached a few charts which show the movement of the index over the 
period under consideration. 

Now, I have a chart at the back, too, which shows the general 
appearance of the Consumer Price Index. That is the third chart by 
itself. Then I have three others that show different parts of it. 

(The information follows :) 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
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Mr. Lusinski. On your ‘all items’’ there is a list of 300 items that 
you use, is there not? 

Mr. Cuaaur. That is right. 

Mr. Lesinsxr. That includes clothing, wearing apparel, transporta- 
tion, rent, and such things that have been in use, say, 10 or 15 years, 
or since 1939 or thereabouts? 

Mr. Ciagus. That is right. 

Mr. Lesinskt. Since then we have had other things come into the 
picture, such as television and automatic equipment. We have had 
certain retirement increases and so forth, Are those also included? 

Mr. Ciagur. Not retirement increases. Those are incomes to 
people. We have added radio and TV. We had radio in before. 

Mr. Lesinski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ciaauz. But TV was substituted partly for radio in our last 
revision, which took place in January 1953. We also brought in 
homeownership at that time. So we now have figures on the cost of 
homeownership instead of using rent to cover all aspects of housing. 
But those are the main changes that have been made. We cover 
commodities and services in the index. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. I see your food has jumped up quite a bit, and a 
home which cost $5,600 back in 1940 would run you close to $20,000 
or better today. A car costs you 3 or4 timesasmuch. These figures 
as a whole might be right—I cannot argue that point—but the thing 
I am concerned about is the basic cost of the commodity the person 
has to buy today in comparison with the cost of that commodity to 
him years ago. 

Mr. Cuiacue. Yes. Our index is en attempt and I think we succeed 
very well in showing the cost of a fixed market basket, a standard 
market basket in which any improvements in quality are taken out, 
if we can take them out. In other words, we do not necessarily com- 
pare the price of a car today with the price of a car in 1939 or 1945, 
with all the things on it. Whenever an improvement is made we 
endeavor to take that out so that a rising standard of living is not 
shown by this index. 

If a person has increased his cost of living either by buying better 
things or having a larger family, so that it costs more, if he has 4 chil- 
dren now instead of 3, that kind of rising cost is not shown. 

What we are trying to show with this ‘index is the change in price 
that A mois a rise in the cost of living, the price of the same article. 

Mr. Lesinsk1i. In other words, you are talking about a base car. 
Let us use these as figures. I am not certain w hat the base of a Ford 
or Chevrolet or Plymouth is today. But it is around $2,000. Let 
us use the figure $1,800. The radio is another $100, automatic trans- 
mission is another $150. Window washers are another $25 or $30 
and so forth. 

You are still working on the assumption that that base car is worth 
$1,800, is that right? 

Mr. Ctagur. Yes. As you described it so far the answer is ‘“‘Yes.” 
The automatic transmission we would take out. The radio which is 
optional in the car we would take out in our price comparisons, 

Mr. Lusinskr. And the heater; yes? 

Mr. Cruaaue. All these items are taken out. 

Mr. Rees. Wait a minute. Is the heater in or out? 

Mr. Craaus. Out. 
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Let me explain. What we are trying to do is show price increases 
only and not additions in quality. We are trying to take out- 

Mr. Jouansen. Will the Chair yield at this point? 

Mr. Corsert. Will the chairman yield? 

Mr. Lustnskr. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corsert. I would like to know how you handle food now that 
we are dealing with this elaborate process. Here is a piece of meat 
which years ago might have just been cut off and wrapped up and 
handed to the customer. Now we have it in cellophane, select cuts 
and all the business that goes with it, and perhaps frozen. Do you 
make any attempt at all to try to eliminate the processing costs in a 
comparison of food prices? 

Mr. Ciaaus. No, we cannot eliminate the processing costs. How- 
ever, we would not directly compare the price of the old type of meat 
sales that you are talking about with the new processed kind. When 
we bring in frozen meat, for example, we bring it in in 2 successive 
months before it has any effect on the index. In other words, we 
bring that in as another item and we charge it the first month and the 
second month, and if there is any change that is what makes our index 
change. 

So the result is we do have frozen fruits, frozen vegetables, and so 
on in the index. But we have them in there by putting them in first 
without raising or lowering the index in the first period. Any changes 
in their prices will affect the index in the second and following periods. 

Now, this does mean, of course, that the food prices of that type 
of material could be higher than if it were still under the old system 
of marketing. But you see what we are trying to do is have a com- 
parison of price change only and not any other changes. 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Corsettr. Mr. Chairman, if I may finish, I have another 
question, and I have not had the benefit of reading the gentleman’s 
explanation of the index. Do you in any way try to balance out the 
number of incidents of purchasing? Now, for example, the price of 
television goes up so much or the price of furniture. That does not 
of course have the same effect as the price of bread going up or the 
price of meat because of the difference in the number of times it is 
purchased in an average family. 

Mr. Criacue. That is right. 

Mr. Corsett. Are you able to cope with that at all? 

Mr. Cuiaaus. That is right. That is what we call the weight, 
Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Corpett. The what? 

Mr. Ciacur. The weight or importance. For instance, food has 
an importance of 30 percent in the index. Meat has an importance 
of 8 percent. That is, 8 out of 30 or 8 out of 100, so meat is a very 
important item. Now, some factors like television and radio—I do 
not recall their weight—but it might be 1 or 2 percent, it would have 
a relatively small importance, as you can see, because it is not pur- 
chased very often. 

Mr. Gross. Do you still have alcoholic beverages in your cost-of- 
living indexes? 

Mr. Cuacue. Yes; we do. 

Mr. JoHanseN. Mr. Chairman I want to clarify one point here. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Mr. Johansen. 
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Mr. JoHansEN. Do I understand that the comparisons, for exam- 
ple, on the matter of automobiles are on a base figure with certain of 
these pluses, including heaters and what have you, eliminated for the 
purposes of comparison? 

Mr. Craaue. Yes. 

Mr. JoHansEN. Is that correct? 

Mr. Ciacus. That is correct. 

And I might explain one more point. The cars that we have in the 
index are those that are basic to the average family. We have three 
models, the Ford, Chevrolet and Plymouth. We do not price the 
intermediate priced cars or the higher priced cars. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. My point is in showing price increases over a period 
of a decade or two you are not making allowance for these so-called 
extras. 

Mr. Cracus. That is right. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. You are not reflecting those increases? 

Mr. Ciaacur. We are trying to take them out insofar as we can. 

Mr. JoHaNsEN. That, in effect, if I understand you correctly, and 
I am not arguing the basis or the reason you have for doing it 

Mr. Craaup. No. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. In effect, it would seem to me that in that area it 
would pretty totally invalidate your figures. I do not know of any 
postal worker that is going to buy an automobile that does not in- 
clude these pluses, including a heater, certainly, today. That being 
the case does it not invalidate the price indexes in the sense of being 
totally unrealistic? If you accept the price increases with those fac- 
tors eliminated, you are saying 1 of 2 things, realistically, either that 
your postal worker does not buy an automobile or else he is expected 
to buy one without modern features. To me that is a shocking and 
quite disillusioning disclosure in terms of the realistic nature of these 
figures. 

Mr. Ciacusr. Let me make clear here, first, that I have to make 
sure that you understand certain kinds of improvements in quality 
we do not succeed in taking out of the index. I spoke of something 
we could identify like the putting in of an automatic transmission 
which makes it a better car and there is a cost on that transmission. 
You have to pay extra for it. It started out being an extra. A radio 
in @ car is an extra, so we took that out. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Are there not improvements which at one time 
were considered luxuries and optional which today, as a practical 
matter, are built in? You do not buy a car without them. So they 
become a built-in cost increase. 

Mr. Craacue. Yes, that is true. You are buying a better car. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. Then if you set postal wages on the basis of costs 
that do not include those features you are setting wages which deny 
to the postal worker the opportunity to buy an automobile. 

Mr. Lesinsxki. At that point, Mr. Johansen 

Mr. Rees. Just one word there. The question was asked a moment 
ago as to the cost of liquor. Certainly everybody does not have to 
have liquor. But you charge it up as part of the consumer’s expense; 
do you not? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. 

Mr. Ress. You put it in there. 

Mr. Cracus. Yes. 
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Mr. Rezs. When it goes higher it is there. 

Mr. JoHAnsEN. Will the gentleman yield fora moment? I am sure 
my very beloved friend from Kansas is not correlating liquor and 
heaters in cars. 

Mr. Lestnsxki. They do not mix. 

Mr. Ress. They do not mix. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I| will go along with you on that. 

Mr. Corsert. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. JoHansEen. I just want to be sure there is a heater in the 
mail-carrier’s car, and that his cost of living is reckoned with that fact 
in mind. 

Mr. Craeur. Let me talk to the Congressman’s question a little 
further. There are some kinds if improvements in cars that we can- 
not succeed in taking out. There is no doubt about the fact that our 
price increase reflects some improvement in the quality of cars over 
the years. They bring in improvements, for instance, in the making of 
a tire that makes it last longer and we do not find anything we could 
put our finger on as an increased cost or higher quality, such as the 
heater in a car. So we take the price as it is in that case. So there is 
some quality improvement in our price index. However, I want you 
to understand what we are trying to do with this index. We are not 
exactly trying to meet the problem you are talking about. However, 
this is an attempt to find out how much changes in price of a similar 
quality of standard of living, how much the changes in price have 
caused that to go up. There are lots of other reasons why the cost of 
living of a family would go up, indicated a little while ago. You 
might have a larger family now, so it would cost more to raise that 
family. You might be buying better things. You turn in your old 
TV and get a much superior one or vou turn in the old car and get a 
better one. That we are not trying to price in this index. There are 
other ways in which we can measure that rise. 

Mr. JonansENn. I am not quarreling with the object that you have 
in this. I am simplying saying it seems to me it seriously invalidates 
this price index as a guide in the question of pay increases. 

Mr. Cuacur. Yes. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Certainly the postal employee is entitled to expect 
and our economy is positioned on the employee’s capacity to enjoy 
and participate in the benefit of these improved accessories on an 
automobile, or what have you, so that we in considering the wage 
matters are going to have to consider a heater in the car. For your 
statistical purposes you may take the heater out of the car, but for 
our practical wa ge-fixing purposes we cannot. 

Mr. Ciacur. I may say you are very correct. We are not the 
ones saying this is the machine by which you should regulate wages 
at all. We are trying to do a specific job, namely, measuring price 
increases. 

Mr. Lesrnsxki. Mr. Clague, I have one question on that. The old 
model T came out with a crank. It kicked sometimes, I realize. 
Then it came out with a starter. Was the starter in the car, with a 
6-volt battery, included in the price index or not? Do you still 
consider the crank as the base? 

Mr. Cracur. I would have to say I am not sure about that. I 
would have to talk to the staff. 
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Mr. Lestnsx1. The Postmaster General spoke about certain in- 
creases of efficiency in the Post Office Department, additional light- 
ing and so forth. Evidently, according to the gentleman’s reasoning 
today, that should be ruled out as an expense, because it does not 
meanathing. You still have the base of the Post Office Department. 
You still have the same letters, the same men there. But the effi- 
ciency factor does not mean a thing. 

Mr. Cracupn. I do not quite get the point there, Mr. Chairman. I 
am sure I do not understand what point you are making. ° 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. I will point it out. It is very simple. The effi- 
ciency of driving a car with automatic, so-called transmission, is 
improved. 

Mr. Ciaaue. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnski. With your power brake, the efficiency is improved. 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnski. That is what I am driving at. 

Mr. Criacup. Yes. 

Mr. Lesinskx1. The Postmaster comes to us and says he needs 
more funds for fluorescent lights or certain things in the Post Office 
Department or he needs certain elevators. That should not even be 
considered. 

Mr. Ciaaur. Yes; I would think it should be and I would say that 
the average person of today is buying the car of 1958 or 1957 the way 
it now is. He has to buy it that way and he has higher wages with 
which to buy it. 

Mr. Lesrnski. That is exactly the point I am making. The 
manufacturer produces the car today and you have to buy or else. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. With the heater in it. 

Mr. Lesinskr. That is right. Therefore, the radio, heater, wind- 
shield washers, power brakes, and automatic transmission you have 
to buy, whether or not you want them, are not included in your price 
index. 

Mr. Ciacusr. No; we do not include it in the price index if we can 
avoid it, but it is true it is something you could take into account. I 
think your statement is perfectly correct. The wage earner expects 
to buy a better quality. As a matter of fact, the standard of living 
of the average family is rising steadily due to the productivity of the 
American industry. That is what we call productivity, the output 
per man-hour. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Does it not go beyond that? It is not merely that 
the employee expects to buy it, he has to buy the better car or he 
buys no car. 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Mr. Porter has a question. 

Mr. Cragur. Yes, sir. May I say one word in connection with 
that. I donot know. I guess [ better not say it. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. In my community, Mr. Chairman, we are discon- 
tinuing bus services Sundays. We are discontinuing night-bus service 
to the point where a man who does not have an automobile has no 
transportation. 

Mr. Craaue. Yes. 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Porter. 
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Mr. Portsr. I assume that we are all agreed now that there should 
be an increase in the pay scales for postal and classified workers. It is 
a question of how much, and I assume that Mr. Clague is not here 
today to talk to us about whether there should be an increase or tell 
us how much. 

Mr. Ciacue. No. 

Mr. Porrmr. I take it you are making no affirmative recommenda- 
tion. However, your Consumer Price Index, which is under discussion 
here, is a very author itative measure of the cost of living, and I suppose 
it is supposed to be. It is used in many places. And it does show 
between the last increase, pay increase, March 1955 to the present, 
your index has gone up 6.4 

Now, of course, the administration is asking 6 percent, which is 
awfully close. I wanted to ask you: Since that line has gone up con- 
siderably, all these chart lines have gone up, from World War II on 
up, what is your opinion based upon what you know of your index as 
to the future of this line? Is it going to continue to rise and how 
much? 

Mr. Ciaaue. | try not to forecast what will happen to the Consumer 
Price Index, because, since we are the ones who make it, I might be 
presumed to be making it come out right in order to make myself a 
good prophet. 

Mr. Porter. Is it susceptible to that kind of manipulation? 

Mr. Cuaausz. The answer is, ‘Absolutely it is not.” 

Mr. Porter. I knew it was not. 

Mr. Cuiaaur. This index is made, I think, with as much care as 
almost any index or any statistic made in the world, and there is no 
possibility of manipulation in it. 

Mr. Rees. You have been doing this for many years. 

Mr. Ciague. I have been in this job for 10 years. And it was a 
good job before I was in it. I am not the originator of it. 

I will say, in answer to your question, that in the shorter range 
possibly not much will happen to the index in 1958. I see some fac- 
tors on the downside, some prices that may be lower in 1958. On the 
other hand, I would have to say to you that we always have lagging 
prices in the index, prices that keep on rising long after the business 
situation has turned down. 

Take streetcar fares, for instance. They are governed by law. 
Generally they tend to lag on the way up. You will see on the chart 
the line from 1939 showing that services generally come up more 
slowly, but when they get up they stay up. They are likely to remain 
there. Doctor’s bills tend to be another such item. The doctor does 
not change his fees every year, depending on business conditions, but 
when he puts them up he 1s likely to leave them there for a long while 
to come. 

So in the sense you have factors in this index even during 1958—no 
matter what business will be like this year—you have some factors that 
are going to keep on rising. 

On the other hand, I can tell you, coming back to automobiles again, 
that we get discounts on these cars that are being sold. They do not 
sell at the manufacturer’s suggested price. They sold nearer list 
prices last November when the new models first came in, these three 
models, and we reported an increase in the index, which was partly 
due to the higher prices of new cars and partly to smaller concessions 
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from the list price. I have been getting letters about it ever since. 
It was because they all came on the market in the same month and the 
prices of these new models seemed quite high. But we had discounts 
of $600 and $800 a car in October. Those discounts have been in- 
creasing since November, and when our index on January comes out, 
which will be in a week or so now, probably cars will be down in price, 
new cars and used cars as well, due to the increase in discounts. 

So, my answer is, there will be both factors working during 1958, 
and I do not expect much of a change over the year. I am quite 
willing to say that now in public. 

Now, in the longer range question, Mr. Congressman, which is 

really what you are pointing to, namely, what does it look like for 
1959, 1960, 1961, and so on. On that score I really cannot make a 
guess, because it will depend then on the state of business and whether 
or not we have another boom like we had in 1955-57. Our index re- 
sponds somewhat to a full employment boomtime economy, not so 
very much, I might remind you, over this last 24 years. We only 
went up about 6 percent and there will be a leveling off now for a year 
or so, but nevertheless the pressures on the upside might continue in 
the future, so I would not like to guess what it would be like in 1960 
or 1961. 

Mr. Porter. I take it, Mr. Clague, you are, your training, is that 
of an economist and statistician. Is that your background? 

Mr. Cracur. That is right. , 

Mr. Porter. I see that the last substantial downturn was in 1930. 
Certainly, in your opinion, there is no prospect of such a downturn at 
this point. 

Mr. Cracue. I think I will risk my reputation as an economist to 
say there is no prospect of such. However, I might remind you in 
1948-49 our index went down 4% percent. So it can go down. In 
1953-54 it did not. It leveled off and stayed the same. Well, 
stayed the same for about 4 years, from 1952 to the spring of 1956, 
quite level over that whole period. We might have another period 
like that, moving from here on out. I do not want you to think this 
index is hopelessly pointed upward. 

This leads me to one last point, Mr. Congressman, that grows out 
of your earlier observation. Most all the wage contracts in industrial 
relations between labor and management in this country are not based 
on the Consumer Price Index by itself. They are based on the Con- 
sumer Price Index plus a productivity factor or annual improvement 
factor or rising standard of living factor. As you know: the General 
Motors contract, which runs out next May, its 10th year, has been 
renewed 3 times since it was started in 1948. They have an annual 
increase written in for the rising standard of living. That is what 
you, Mr. Chairman, were talking about, and the other C ongressmen 
here. That means they are recognizing in wages a second factor, 
which is the rising standard of living of the American people and not 
the Consumer Price Index. 

We are producing this price index for a specific purpose, to measure 
changes in prices, and the effect of that one thing on the cost of living. 
There are lots of other factors affecting the cost of living and there 
are lots of other factors that affect wages. 

Mr. Joninsen. And that rising standard of living factor takes 
care of the heater in the car. 
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Mr. Criacus. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Mr. Clague, at that point I have two questions. 
Has not the economy of the Nation since 1951 been a largely subsidized 
economy? 

Mr. Ciacur. Subsidized in what way? 

Mr. Lustnsxkt. Due to the large expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the defense effort. 

Mr. Criacur. No, I think not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Clague, $40 billion a year on a war effort is not 
a subsidized economy? 

Mr. Cuacur. Well, what are you comparing it with? What it 
could conceivably be, $20 billion or something like that, a pre-Korea 
level of expenditure? 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Over half of our national budget goes out on so-called 
military expenditures. 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Which was unheard of before. 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. You have a high level of military expenditures 
now, that is true. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. Therefore it has been a subsidized economy. 

Mr. Ciacus. Well, let me put it this way. You had a big expan- 
sion of military expenditures in Korea, and the period you started 
with, 1950-51. 

Mr. Lesjnski. The war started in 1950 but the effect was in 1951. 

Mr. Ciacup. 1952, 1953, you had the expansion of military expend- 
itures that lifted us far above the peacetime expenditures of 1948-49, 
and so on. Since Korea these expenditures have remained about 
level. The business boom of 1955, 1956, and 1957 was due to private 
investment. It was due to expansion of private economy, not the 
expansion of your military expenditures. Now, it could be that this 
$40 billion has been a sustaining factor, if that is what you mean. 

Mr. Lesinski. That is right. 

Mr. Cuacue. In that sense, yes, but the rise that we have had, the 
full employment of 1956, was due to private business investment and 
the expansion of the private economy in this country. 

Mr. Lesinski. There was a definite deterioration in the employ- 
ment of the Nation in 1956 and 1957 because the high peak was in 
1955. 

Mr. Ciaaur. The peak was in 1956, of employment. 

Mr. Lestnski. The number of people, yes, but the point is there 
has been a marked decline in the overall picture. When we had a 
million new people come in the labor market that year, the economy 
did not absorb that many people. 

Mr. Ciacus. It did not. 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. It did not absorb the additional number coming in. 
There was not full employment in 1956 and 1957. 

Mr. Ciacus. Well, I would say it was not in 1957; 1956 was pretty 
good. 

Mr. Lesinskr. Was pretty fair, let’s put it that way. 

Mr. Craauer. Yes. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. ] have one further question. 

For the benefit of the committec, would the gentleman supply us 
the exact records or the statistics you have mentioned here that are 
used in labor contracts—the productivity and so forth, in considering 
wages, its wage contracts? 
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Mr. Craeunr. Let me get the question you are asking me. 

Mr. Lesrnsk1. The productivity element and your additional fac- 
tors relating to standard of living. 

Mr. Cuiacur. The statistics of output per man-hour? 

Mr. Lesinsxr. Yes. 

Mr. Ciacur. You are talking about these private industry 
contracts? 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. That is right. 

Mr. Cuacur. And how much they are allowing for this? 

Mr. Lestnsxr. That is right. 

Mr. Ciacun. Yes. We have a table which we prepared in the 
Monthly Labor Review, showing the deferred wage increases for 
1958 in private industry. About 4 million workers will get those 
increases now scheduled to take effect. I can put that table in 
because it has been worked up already. These are prospective 
increases for 1958. 

(The information requested follows:) 


PROVISIONS OF Major COLLECTIVE BARGAINING CONTRACTS FOR GENERAL 
WacGE INCREASES IN ADDITION TO Cost-oF-LIVING INCREASES 


In recent years, many major collective-bargaining contracts have incorporated 
cost-of-living escalator clauses by which rates of pay are automatically adjusted 
once a quarter, once every 6 months or, in a few cases, once a year, to changes in 
the BLS Consumer Price Index. These cost-of-living adjustments, however, are 
supplementary to provisions for other adjustments in pay rates that give the 
American workers a share in rising national productivity and hence a rising 
standard of living. The cost-of-living adjustments are intended simply to pre- 
serve the real value of these basic wage rate increases against deterioration 
because of rising prices. 

The BLS has a record of major collective-bargaining contracts affecting about 
4 million workers that provide for cost-of-living escalator clauses, and in almost 
every case these contracts also provide for other basic increases in wage rates, 
regardless of changes in retail price levels. These other increases either went 
into effect at the time the contracts were negotiated or, more commonly, since 
these contracts were typically negotiated for a period of 2 to 5 years, were divided 
into 2 or more installments. 

Among the agreements that have combined basic increases, to go into effect 
regardless of price trends, and cost-of-living provisions are those in the automobile, 
basic steel, meatpacking, electrical manufacturing, trucking, and railroad indus- 
tries. All of these contracts, negotiated for 3 to 5 years, have specified wage 
increases to go into effect in each contract year and, in addition, provide that if 
the BLS Consumer Price Index changes by a specified amount, wage rates will 
also change. 

Typically, the cost-of-living escalator clauses provide for increases in wage 
rates that amount to about 1 percent for each 1 percent change in the Consumer 
Price Index. The basic increases that give workers a share in rising produc- 
tivity seldom refer specifically to changes in productivity, nor are they tied to 
any productivity index. 

The automobile agreements negotiated in 1955 (and due for renegotiation 
this spring) provided for 2} percent wage rate increases, with a minimum of 6 
cents in 1955, 1956, and in 1957, in addition to quarterly cost-of-living reviews. 
The basic steel settlement of 1956 provided for increases averaging about 4 
percent in 1956, and slightly less in 1957 and 1958, supplemented by semiannual 
cost-of-living adjustments. The 1956 meatpacking agreements increased pay 
by about 6 percent in that year, and by about 3% percent in 1957, and will pro- 
vide a 344-percent increase again in 1958, plus semiannual cost-of-living adjust- 
ments. Agreements in the railroad industry for nonoperating employees (main- 
tenance of way, office, and similar workers) specify basic wage increases of about 
5 percent in 1956, 344 percent in 1957, and 3 pe recent this year, supplemented by 
a semiannual cost-of-living review. Similar contracts cover other railroad 
workers. 

Some of these contract provisions are summarized in table 1. This table also 
shows the size of the wage increases that have been put into effect under these 
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contracts for 1956-57 and the increases, aside from any adjustments resulting 
from price changes, specified for 1958. It should be emphasized that the relative 
importance of the basic general wage changes and of cost-of-living changes will 
vary from period to period, depending on how much the price index changes. 

he importance of cost-of-living adjustments compared with other general 
wage increases at General Motors Corp., which has had experience with cost-of- 
living escalator clauses since May 1948, is presented in table 2. 

Table 3 provides a more complete summary of the size of wage increases due 
to go into effect in 1958, as a result of long-term contracts negotiated in earlier 
years, apart from any cost-of-living adjustments. This table covers all major 
long-term collective-bargaining contracts coming to the attention of the BLS 
and providing wage adjustments in 1958. It thus supplements table 1, which is 
limited to a few key bargaining situations. 
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TABLE 2.—Changes in wage rates at General Motors Corp., May 1948—December 























1957 } 
General wage-rate changes 
, satin citlail. 
Year | Total Independent of Con-|Due to cost-of-living 
sumer Price Index escalator clause 
ad atin ) ca 
| Cents Percent Cents Percent Cents Percent 
pantech wants sda an 
eee ii De ee! 14 9.4 6 | 4.0 8 | 5.4 
Pi dikiettcebhdindhabossnscasue } 0 ‘ 3 1.8 -3 —1.8 
a Nah li | 11 6.8 | 5 3.1 6 | 3.7 
1951__. 14 8.1 a 1 2.3 10 5.8 
Tad ad NR tes | 8 4.2 | 4 2.1 4 2.1 
1953... | 8 4.1 | 6 3.1 2 | 1.0 
SE Alisa cas cascedowecneih an oA) 1.5 5 | 2.5 —2 | —1.0 
a a ai oe nana inl 10.2 | 4.9 9.2 4.5 1 5 
Ta aia ta alain 12.1 | 5.6 | 6.1 2.8 | 6 2.8 
1957_. 12.1 | 5,3 | 6.1 =F 6 | 2.6 
NR eb i + 92.4| 62.2 54.4 36.6 | 38 | 25.6 





| 
} 
| 
| 


1 Increases except where snstatn by a minns. 


TasBLe 3.—Deferred wage increases scheduled to go into effect in 1958 in situations 
affecting 1,000 or more workers ! 
Percent of 


Average deferred wage increase: workers 
a bees wb wn de eWecn oan bed e A sore 2.2 
pe enat 7 OONOD... 2 Oct. oC caren & aie & deh Oi cud mnceccuc 9. 7 
7 me ee es © ONO. etek eek nk Se Sk So me Che eb Sob ww nc nces 50. 3 
9 but less than 11 cents_.____________- RL See dE tk ant nn aanl 24.7 
11 but less than 13 cents_-_-- Z oe ee. Bi 1.8 
ee nn na ck eed ee ak cbc de cucudhcu 10. 8 
Amount not specified or not computed ibis Gok Rahs ch ane an ae .5 

UNA is:diidres mAlee ince att ds anode chi deo eke tees = nanos 100. 0 

Premier of wornens Guillion)cé. .5.... 5. 9 a 55 Seu... --<2- 13.9 


! Omits long-term contracts in the automobile, farm equipment, aircraft, trucking, and other industries, 
covering about 1.6 million workers, due for renegotiation during 1958. 


Mr. Rees. The information has been pretty widely publicized, has 
it not, in the magazines? 

Mr. Criacue. That is right, widely publicized. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I have one further question. 

Because of the fact the cost of living index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has gone up 6.4, in view of. our previous conversation, do 
you think a 6 percent salary increase for the Federal employee is 
sufficient? 

Mr. Criaaur. I would rather not answer that question. 

Mr. Ress. I do not think he would be fit to answer that. 

Mr. Lzsinskt. In view of your previous remarks about the item——— 

Mr. Ress. I do not think that is a fair question. 

Mr. Cracue. I think I would like to beg off. I am a statistician 
bringing you figures and not settling your policy questions. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. C lague, we appreciate your enlightening testi- 
mony. We learned quite a bit by your being here this morning. 
The committee will stand adjourned and meet tomorrow at 10 a. m., 
when the first witness will be William C. Doherty, president of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee recessed to meet at 
10 a. m., Tuesday, February 18, 1958.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post Orricr AND CiviL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., in room 
215, Old House Office Building, Hon. John Lesinski (acting chairman 
of the committee) presiding. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness we have this morning is Mr. William C. Doherty, 
president of the National Association of Letter Carriers. 

You may proceed, Mr. Doherty. 


JOINT STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. DOHERTY, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS; E. C. HALL- 
BECK, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
POST OFFICE CLERKS; PAUL NAGLE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
POSTAL TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION; GEORGE WARFEL, PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SPECIAL DELIVERY MES- 
SENGERS; HAROLD McAVOY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF POST OFFICE AND POSTAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 
MAIL HANDLERS, WATCHMEN, AND MESSENGERS 


Mr. Donerty. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
five organizations of postal workers who are affiliated with the Gov- 
ernment employees council of the AFL-CIO desire to submit their 
individual statements for publication in the record and then proceed 
with a very brief joint statement in behalf of the five organizations. 
May I proceed along those lines? 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Yes. The five members may put their statements 
in the record at this point. I appreciate that very much in the 
interest of conserving time, Mr. Doherty. 

(The statements follow: ) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. DouHeERtTY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Letrer Carriers, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is William C. Doherty. 
I am president of the National Association of Letter Carriers, AFL-C?O. Our 
organization represents approximately 109,000 employees in the field service of 
the postal establishment. 

I should like to commend the distinguished chairman of this committee, and 
his colleagues, for the promptness with which these salary hearings were scheduled. 
Moreover, the timetable announced for the examination of the legislation before 
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you is also to be commended. I assure you, ladies and gentlemen, the employees 
I represent deeply appreciate these evidences of the committee’s interest in salary 
legislation. 

Another gratifying proof of the recognition that a wage increase is urgent and 
necessary is found in the number of bills introduced both by members of the 
committee and other Members of the House of Representatives. 

Regardless of our position with respect to a particular measure, I should like 
the record to reflect our acknowledgment with gratitude to those members of the 
committee who have sponsored salary legislation in the 2d session of the 85th 
Congress. They are Congressmen Morrison, Davis, Lesinski, Porter, Hemphill, 
Dellay, Broyhill, and Cederberg. 

As a ready means of identifying our support. of a specific bill, may I say that 
our organization favors the type of bill introduced by Congressmen Morrison, 
Davis, and Porter. These measures are H. R. 10063, 9645, and 9831, respectively. 
As indicated e: irlier, we endorse the principle of all bills designe d to ‘adjust wages. 
We believe, however, the main purpose of our testimony can best be served by 
identifying the Morrison-Davis-Porter type of bill. 

By reason of the veto of H. R. 2474 last year, reinforced by several drastic 
changes that have taken place in our national economy since that unwarranted 
action by President Eisenhower, a prompt and affirmative conclusion on salary 
legislation is truly the unfinished business that confronts us at this time. 

I should like to examine briefly the main objections of that veto message in 
relation to the present situation, from the point of view of the Nation, the Gov- 
ernment and the employee. 

President Eisenhower’s memorandum of disapproval under date of September 
7, 1957, ineluded five excuses for his veto. 

The first alleged that the increase was not justified by considerations of equity. 
Yet it was freely stated in the veto message that cost of living has increased 
more than £% percent since the enactment of Public Law 68 in 1954, which, 
by the way, was the lone wage adjustment given postal employees in the period 
from 1951 to date, or 7 long years. Nothing was said about the accumulated 
deficit in the employees’ purchas'ng power as a resiit of too little and too late 
wage legisiation in former years. ior was there any mention of how much 
the increase in living costs would have to be bef *re equity became a consideration. 
A truly remarkable exhibition of “Let them eat cake.” 

Since that time prices have continued upward. Perhaps the most dramatic 
proof of that fact is the data released on February 11, 1958, by the University 
of Celitorria Heller Committee for Research in Social Economies. For the San 
Francisco Lay area alone, the cost of living was up 6 percent higher in 1957 
than in 1956. On a nationwide basis, the increase since 1955 is reported as 
6.4 percent. Put that is not the whole story. 

First of all, Public Lew 68 cid ret close the gap between prices and postal 
wages. Particuleriy did it fail the employees in the lower salary brackets. 
Certainly it did net provide a cushion for the price increases that followed. 
As a matter of fact, the Pest Office Department over and over again testified 
that Pubiic Law 68 was not a salary bill, as such; instead, it was intended 
a classification bill. 

The conversion features of Public Law 68 became effective in December 1955. 
Since that date, the ecst index has gone up each succeeding month except in 
August 1956, when it dropped a fracticn of 1 percent, and in October and Novem- 
ber 1957, when it rema‘ned unchanged. 

This pattern would not seem to give any cor fort to those who look for a halt in 
rising prices, or to those who look for a rapid decrease. In this connection, it is a 
matter of record that prices clin bed at an accelerating rate last year even though 
the so-called tight-r oney or credit-squeeze policy was being applied with increas- 
ing rigor. It should also be noted that prices are not apt to decline as long as 
Governrent looks the other way while giant corporations exercise Monopoly 
control in the vital sectors of our economy. 

Referring back to the frst point raised in the President’s veto message, Mr. 
Eisenhower suggested that Governr ent en ployee fringe benefits are liberal to the 
point that they exceed sin ilar nonwage benefits in private ey ployment. Pre- 
sur ably the inference was that Federal workers should be willing to forego 
adequate wages because of these fringe benefits. 

As a matter of fact, Federal employment formerly was the leader, but that 
situation has changed in recent years. 

Last year the Cordiner Com mittee had this comment on the subject: 

‘The Federal Governr ent has lost the advantage it once enjoyed in the area 
of fringe benefits. In brief, the magnet of interesting work and public service 
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is no longer strong enough to overcome the pull of higher salaries in non-Federal 
employment.” 

)ne of the sindings that prompted the Cordiner Committee to include the 
above-quoted comment was the comparable cost to the employer and the employee. 

Briefly stated, it was reported that Federal Government expenditures for 
err ployee benefits are estimated as equal to 21.5 percent of straight-time salaries, 
if retirement benefits are valued as their normal cost to Government. If valued 
at normal cost plus interest on the unfunded liability, the figure is estimated as 
equal to 27.2 percent. 

The Cordiner report then explains: 

“These estimates are generally comparable with estimated 1955 expenditures 
of 25.3 percent and 23.9 percent, respectively, found by Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc., for salaried employees in 356 companies and by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States for hourly paid employees in 1,000 companies.’’ 

The cost of fringe benefits from the point of view of the employee was reported 
by the Cordiner Committee as follows: 

“They (Federal employees) are required to contribute slightly more than 7.2 
percent of their pay for these benefits, whereas employees in the 356 companies 
are paying an average of 4.5 percent, and in the 1,000 companies 3.6 percent.” 

The second objection listed in the veto message ot H. R. 2472 alleged that its 
enactment would “materially accentuate existing disparities in the pay scales,’’ 

We readily concede that glaring disparities exist in the postal psy scale as a 
result of the enactment of Public Law 68. The Morrison bill, H. R. 2474, was 
specifically designed to take a step in the direction of correcting those inequities. 

Perhaps the proof of our contention can be demonstrated by 1 or 2 illustrations. 

Public Law 68 provided an averoge increrse of 8.35 percent for letter carriers 
and the great bulk of other field service employees... For supervisors and others 
in PFS level 7 and above, the act. provided extremely handsome increases— 
increases which we did not object to, I hasten to add. 

For example, a regular foreman received an initial increxse of 9.2 percent. 
Subsequent in-step increases have brought that figure to 16.3 percent as of the 
present date. Further in-step increases will result in an ultimate total incre se 
of 23.4 percent. 

The following are a few more example3: 


[Percent] 


Position Initial in- Current in- | Ultimate in- 
crease crease crease 
Foreman-mails 9.3 16.0 19.4 
Assistant station superintendent 7.0 14.4 29.3 
Foreman-carriers 8.2 16. 3 23.4 
Superintendent of station 33.2 42.4 60. 8 
General foreman 7.8 15.4 30.5 
Assistant postmaster ($2.7 million class) 27.3 35.9 53.0 
Postmaster ($2.7 million class) 6. 49 12.8 16.0 
Regional director . . . 19.9 | 19.9 19.9 


The most dramatic ; roof that Public Law 68 provided monuments for the gen- 
erals and simple grave markers for the privates is found in the distribution of 
total employees in the postal establishment. 

PFS level 4 employees, who received an average total increase of 8.35 percent 
under Public Law 68, consists of 329,296 out of 474,698 (69.5 percent) of all em- 
plovees in the field service—which includes more than 99 percent of all employees. 

I have included in my statement a chart (table A) showing the number of em- 
ployees in each step of PFS level 4 under Public Law 68, and the take-home pay 
of the employees in the various steps. It will be noted that State and city wage 
taxes have not been considered in arriving at the take-home figure. Wherever 
applicable—as in the city of Philadelphia, for example—this extra deduction would 
amount to another $75 per annum on the average. 

The table referred to indicates that 164,068 employees, or about one-half of all 
those in PFS, level 4, have a weekly take-home salary of less than $70—with a low 
of $61 in the entrance ste». The remaining 50 percent level 4 employees take home 
$77 or less weekly. Included in this group are employees with many years of 
postal service. There are 15,333 with a minimum of 13 years; another 46,424 with 
a minimum of 18 years; and another 38,588 with a minimum of 25 years. 


21690—58——4 
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The third point raised in the veto message was based on the fear that a pay bill 
would “increase total Federal expenditures so as to make large supplemental 
appropriations necessary.”’ 

This is an excuse that must be compared with a record of supplemental appro- 
priations in the first session amounting to $1.7 billion, including funds for certain 
military construction; and supplemental appropriations thus far in the second 
session amounting to $43.4 million for the Department of Labor and $1.2 billion 
for the Department of Defense. 

There is no doubt in our mind that this particular objection was simply another 
way of saying “‘No postage rate bill, no postal pay bill.’’ That is the story we 
got in the past and it is the same story we are hearing today. 

Our organization is not opposed to fair and reasonable rates. Our most recent 
national convention adopted a resolution favoring a revision of the rate structure; 
a few weeks ago I testified on the rate bill now pending in the Senate. On behalf 
of the National Association of Letter Carriers, I supported the bill H. R. 5836 
as approved by the House of Representatives in the last session. 

Neither our convention action nor my support of H. R. 5836 contained the 
slightest suggestion that our organization favored a tie-in between postage rates 
and postage pay. Postage rates and pay must each be determined on merit; 
morever, pay must be considered in the light of economic necessities and not on 
the basis of postal revenues. 

As this committee well knows, all postage revenue goes directly into General 
Treasury funds, not into post office general funds. To contend that a pay increase 
will cost money or that appropriations will have to be made to underwrite the 
cost of the legislation and to deny adequate wages on that basis is, in my opinion, 
a complete evasion of the moral responsibility of Congress and the executive 
branch to treat employees fairly and with justice. 

Point four of the veto message said a pay increase ‘“‘would increase the rate of 
Federal expenditures so as to require in all probability an increase in the statutory 
debt limit.’’ 

This was the least impressive of all the excuses advanced by President 
Risenhower. 

Everyone knows what has happened to that most sacred of all sacred cows—an 
arbitrary debt ceiling. Not only do I support the action already taken by the 
Congress to increase the ceiling, I would hope that Congress might take steps to 
repeal an arbitrary ceiling. Had there been a legal authority, either given by the 
Congress or requested by the executive branch, for fiscal maneuver in recent 
months, we probably could have avoided much of the economic mess in which 
the Nation now finds itself. An inflexible debt ceiling has no place in our dynamic, 
complex, and many-sided free enterprise system. 

The fifth point in the veto message contended that the increase ‘‘would con- 
tribute unnecessarily to existing and incipient inflationary pressures in our 
national economy.” 

Before advancing to one or two other aspects raised by this particular point in 
the President’s message of disapproval, I would like to point up the inconsistency 
of this excuse in the light of the record of Federal spending last vear. 

An editorial in the February 14, 1958 issue of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald stated, in part: 

“Last year, when Government policy was designed to stem inflation, Federal 
spending actually increased by some $8.6 billion over the previous year.” 

It would appear that no one was “watching the store’”’ while President Eisen- 
hower was composing his veto message of the postal pay bill. 

In further connection with this particular point, we note that the theme this 
year is “Federal spending to foster recovery.” Confining ourselves entirely to 
the agency with which we are most familiar—the Post Office Department—we 
find that it is being suggested as a vehicle for exploiting the new theme. 

In testimony before a Senate committee last week, the Postmaster General 
stated that he had been asked by the White House to seek authority to earmark 
a portion of requested increases in postage revenues for a program of “moderniza- 
tion of the postal plant, including the replacement or rehabilitation and expansion, 
of many of its buildings and the procurement of newly developed modern mail- 
handling equipment.” 

By happy coincidence, the Postmaster General suggested, his plan ‘‘has the 
dual benefit at this time of not only providing for the needs of the postal service, 
but of giving the economy a timely stimulus.” 

We have no difficulty in agreeing with Mr. Summerfield on both counts of his 
presentation. The postal physical plant certainly needs rehabilitation; and our 
national economy certainly needs a “timely stimulus.” 
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Here is a proposal planned for expenditures at the rate of $175 million a year, 
over a period of 3 to 5 years. Added to the Government’s share of $175 million 
annually would be additional sums put up by private investors. In other words, 
private investment funds would erect new post office buildings, lease them to the 
Department and an estimated $175 million annually would be spent by the Post 
Office Department for machinery and equipment. 

If it is conceded that the Federal Government must prime the national economy 
to put purchasing power in the hands of consumers, and if the Post Office Depart- 
ment is to share in this program to foster recovery is it illogical or unreasonable 
to suggest that much more can and must be done by Government and the Depart- 
ment? 

The postal pay bills we are supporting would, if enacted, place twice as much 
money in circulation as the $175 million rehabilitation program. And the money 
would go direct to consumers whose purchasing power certainly needs a boost. 

With respect to the deficiency in the purchasing power of letter carrier wages, 
I have attached a table (table B) showing the decline since our last pay increase 
in 1955. 

I should like to invite the attention of the committee to the fact that the 
purchasing power of the regular letter carrier, that is, his take-home pay, was 
deficient in the amount of $478.14 in 1955; it was deficient $545.21 in 1956; 
$630.33 in 1957; and stands at $670.51 today. 

A pay bill for postal employees at this time will also help greatly to alleviate 
another critical aspect found today in our national economy. I have reference to 
the growing unemployment lines all over the Nation. 

There are literally thousands of postal employees holding down a second job in 
addition to their regular duties. These employees are not working at two jobs 
because they want to; on the contrary, they are compelled to supplement their 
inadequate postal earnings. Thousands of postal wives are also compelled to 
leave their home and children in order to augment the family income. 

Last December the Census Bureau released figures on dual employment in the 
Nation. It was no surprise to us to find that postal workers ranked second in 
the number holding another job in addition to regular employment. The only 
segment of the labor force topping postal employees was the category identified 
as ‘‘Migratory farm laborers.’ 

I have figures to support my statement about dual employment-among letter 
carriers and working wives. These figures resulted from a poll our organization 
conducted in December among a cross section of our membership. 

We polled approximately 200 local branches located in cities across the length 
and breadth of our country. A conscientious effort was made to include in the 
cities polled a representative number of metropolitan areas, as well as smaller 
communities. An effort was made to include areas with a variety of industrial 
plants, and others in the so-called single industry centers. 

In response to this poll of 200 cities, we received 134 replies. These 134 
answers represented the individual returns from 30,194 letter carriers, or approxi- 
mately one-third of the regular letter carriers among our total membership. The 
following is a composite picture of the results: 


Number of .questiqnmaives ¢ x4 oi. ew os Sesiemeinceda| auif ocd uitedews 134 
Number of individuals polled... 5.2 - ss sie dhe, waking selicd deber ee 30, 194 
Individual responses (76.1 percent) -........-.-.------------.--+----- 23, 007 
Number working 2 jobs (47 percent)__._._....------ wast oh~- «abalecolen 10, 828 
AVEFEED WRODELY. ROUIR. 6.650% ~ veal or) stihnkes ee hobo RAK 19. 9 
Number working wives (49.4 percent)___._____-_-_.--------+--------- 11, 370 


Number working 2 jobs and working wives (96.4 percent) 


It does not seem to me to be a debatable question that unemployment and 
underemployment are serious problems confronting us today. The latest unem- 
ployment figure indicates that approximately 4.5 million wage earners are without 
jobs. If seasonally adjusted, unemployment would be at the rate of well over 
5 million. Looking ahead to the report for the current month of February, the 
seasonal factor alone would suggest a further rise in both unemployment and 
underemployment. 

Is it not paradoxical that thousands of postal employees are obliged to seek a 
second job in the face of such widespread unemployment, and in the light of con- 
siderable underemployment? Is it not a serious indictment of the present postal 
wage structure that these thousands of employees not only must compete for 
available work opportunities with their unemployed neighbors, but actually 
sCouny a second job in a labor market that is not supporting the regular labor 
orce! 
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Above and beyond the unenviable position in which this situation places postal 
workers, both from the standpoint of their own health and family life, as well as 
in relation to the overall employment crisis facing the Nation, it might be well to 
comment on 1 or 2 other points which probably are running through the minds of 
some members of the committee. 

I have indicated that I believe Government should act and act now both to 
counteract the present economic downturn and quickly restore prosperity, not 
merely for letter carriers and other Federal employees but for the entire country. 

It may occur to some to suggest that a tax cut would be more helpful than a 
pay raise. The point is academic to Government workers until such time as their 
purchasing power is returned to normal levels and a tax cut actually is approved 
and put into operation. 

Easement of bank credits, an increase in funds for national defense and civilian 
public works projects—all these certainly will help the overall situation. But I 
sincerely trust that neither the Congress nor the White House will ask postal and 
other Federal workers to accept promises of future Government action in lieu of 
an immediate adequate wage scale. 

Our dilemma does not stem from the problem of reduced sales, production 
cutbacks, and unemployment—as much as we regret the presence of those un- 
wholesome conditions. On the contrary, the present inadequate wage structure 
of more than 2.5 million Federal civilian employees can be said to have contributed 
to the recession we now have with us. 

If I might further emphasize the financial plight in which too many letter 
carrier families now find themselves, I should like to include at this point in my 
testimony data furnished me by our life-insurance department. It is a record of 
the number of loans made by letter carriers against life-insurance policies they 
hold in our mutual benefit association. 





Year Certificates | Number of | Amount of 
in force loans loans 
10, 734 | 1,256 | $309, 287. 89 
10, 587 | 1,475 | 343, 369. 41 
10, 562 | 1, 552 382, 778. 13 
10, 404 | 1, 700 418, 705. 87 


} 

It will be noted that not only have the number and amounts of loans increased 
with each succeeding year since 1955, but actually the number of certificate 
holders has also decreased. This can only be interpreted to mean that some letter 
carriers are forced to drop their life-insurance coverage. I think it is also reason- 
able to assume that the same ratio found here will prevail among letter carriers who 
carry their insurance with commercial firms. In both cases, it is an unwholesome 
condition. 

This situation brings to mind one other related point. It is the number of 
inquiries I have received in recent months asking if employees can borrow on their 
equity in the retirement fund. Of course they cannot. The point is, this type of 
inquiry represents the first I have received in almost 17 years that I have held my 
present position with the letter carriers. 

Before I conclude, may I suggest one aspect of this wage question that should 
not be overlooked. As compelling as might be the presentations in favor of a pay 
increase on economie or productivity grounds, in my opinion, neither outweigh the 
moral considerations in volved. 

A wage policy that denies an adequate living standard is wrong. One that persists 
in ignoring the social justice of a decent wage is even more wrong, because it fails 
to recognize human and moral values. 

By law, regulation, and persuasion, our Government has wisely pursued a policy 
of insistence on private employer compliance with this philosophy. Unfortu- 
nately, as an emplover, our Government does not always adhere to the spirit or 
letter of that policy. In short, it does not always practice what it preaches. 
Certainly, that is the case at the present time. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the opportunity 
of expressing the views of the National Association of Letter Carriers. I urge you 
to give quick and favorable approval to the legislation pending before you. 
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TasBLe A.— Table showing employees under PFS level 4, Public Law 68, 84th Cong. 























i 
| Annual salary deductions Take-home pay 
Number | Annual | | | 
Step of em- gross Govern- 
ployees salary Retire- With- ment Total | Annual | Weekly 
ment holding | insur- 
ance 
— eee heen Pee — per — ~ —_ ——~——- — — 
l | §2, 421 $3,660 | $237.90 | $184.60 $26.00 | $448.50 |$3, 211. 50 $61.75 
Meck =F . 44, 145 3, 785 246. 03 202, 80 26. 00 474. 83 | 3,310.17 63. 66 
iad 4 ; 18, 272 | 3,910 | 254.15 221. 00 26. 00 501.15 | 3, 408. 85 65. 55 
ote a 16, 090 4, 035 262. 28 241. 80 32. 50 536. 58 | 3, 498. 42 67. 28 
5. . : 15, 577 | 4, 160 270. 40 278. 20 32. 50 581.10 | 3, 578.90 68. 83 
ane ‘ ; 17, 563 | 4, 285 278. 53 296. 40 32. 50 607.43 | 3, 677. 57 70. 73 
Mbt =e | 64, 883 | 4, 410 286. 65 314. 60 32. 50 633.75 | 3,776. 25 72. 62 
A 15, 333 4, 510 293.15 335. 40 32. 50 661.05 | 3, 848.95 74. 02 
B 46, 424 | 4,610 | 299.65 353. 60 32. 50 685.75 | 3, 924. 25 75. 47 
Cc 38, 588 4,710 | 306.15 371. 80 32. 50 710. 45 | 3, 999. 55 76. 91 
Total ...| 829, 296 peegniisianieananam 


Retirement deduction, 64 percent, Withholding taxes for family of 4. 


TaBLe B.—Average annual take-home pay of regular letter carriers—PFS level 4 


| July 1, 1955 July 1, 1956 | July 1, 1957 | Dec. 31, 1957 


BLS index! 115.2 | 117.0 | 120. 2 | 121.6 
Purchasing power of dollar ?-. .- 86.8 | 85. 5 83. 2 | 82.2 
Average gross annual salary 3 $4, 184 | $4, 350 $4, 384 | § $4, 400 
Retirement 5 251. 04 | $261. 00 $284. 96 | $286. 00 
Withholding taxes ® $278. 20 $296. 40 $314. 60 | $314. 60 
Insurance 7... $32. 50 $32. 50 $32. 50 | $32. 50 
4 verage net annual salary $3, 622. 26 $3, 760. 10 $3, 751. 94 | $3, 766. 90 
Average annual salary adjusted to purchasing | 

power of dollar $3, 144. 12 $3, 214. 89 $3, 121. 61 | $3, 096. 39 


Annual deficiency in salary... - ‘ $478. 14 $545. 21 $630. 33 | $670. 51 


1 Department of Labor, Bureau of Statistics. 

2 Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 
3 Annual reports, Postmaster General. 

4 Estimates. 

5 644 percent. 

6 4 exemptions. 

7 $1.25 per pay period. 





STATEMENT oF E. C. Hautupeck, Lecistative Director, NATIONAL FEDERATION 
oF Post Orrice CLERKS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the record, I am E. C. 
Hallbeck, and I am the elected legislative director of the National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks. My office is located at 711 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., and I represent well in excess of 100,000 post-office clerks employed in 
first-, second-, and third-class post offices. 

I appreciate the prompt action being taken by this committee on a subject 
that is of such great importance to postal employees. Despite the importance 
of other conditions of employment, hours, working conditions, leave, retirement, 
etc., the single most important consideration is that of wages. Unless the wage 
is, first of all, one that permits an employee to maintain himself and his family 
in reasonably comfortable and decent circumstances, other considerations will 
not, of themselves, attract or retain the best people or those most likely to become 
the best postal employees. 

As a result of the hearings held last year, I am sure that all members of this 
committee are more than reasonably familiar with the arguments for and against 
salary increases. Happily, the situation appears to have improved considerably 
in the last few months. At least, those who argued against any increase at last 
year’s hearings are now agreed that some sort of an increase is necessary and 
desirable. Differences at this time appear to be differences of degree rather than 
principle. 

I am appearing this morning in support of the bill, H. R. 9645, by Congressman 
Davis, of this committee, and companion measures introduced by Congressmen 
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Lankford, Porter, Knutson, Merrow, Wier, and Morrison. We are not unmindful 
of other bills on this subject by Congressmen Broyhill, Rees, Cederberg, and Lesin- 
ski, of the committee, and other Members of the House. We deeply appreciate 
the concern for the welfare of postal employees which the introduction of these 
bills so well indicates. 

We believe that post-office clerks, in particular, and postal employees, in general, 
are entitled to a wage treatment certainly no less generous than that of people 
employed in private industry. We do not believe that the Post Office Department 
or our Federal Government can be less generous in the payment of wages and ex- 
pect to recruit the most capable people. 

Postal wages, and Government wages generally, have not kept pace with those 
of private industry for many years. in a release (USD L-—2294) dated February 7 
of this year, the Department of Labor noted that: “Although the 1957 average 
of gross weekly earnings of factory workers also set a new record, the $2.40 increase 
was less than in most years since World War II.’”’ As a matter of historical accu- 
racy, the increase was, in fact, next to the smallest recorded in the past 8 years. 
During a period (1950-57) when the average wage of people in private industry 
increased by $27.47 per week, or almost exactly 50 percent, the average wage of 
a top-grade post-office clerk increased only $14.23, or a fraction in excess of 20 
percent. Translated into annual wages, private industry increased wages by 
$1,428 per annum, while postal wages increased $740 or half as much. 

The benefits that would result from enactment of the Davis bill, H. R. 9645, 
would not completely make up the current deficiency. The increase provided 
would, however, fairly approximate the amount necessary to put postal employees 
on a par with people in industry as of January 1 of this year. It would not enable 
postal employees to make up any lost ground. 

Largely as a result of an inadequate pay, many thousands of postal employees 
have resorted to ‘‘moonlighting,’”’ a practice which the McGraw-Hill publication, 
Business Week, described in its issue of January 4 as “‘the practice of holding a 
second regular job after a work shift.’’ According to Business Week, ‘“‘Most 
managements frown upon moonlighting, but it’s difficult to ferret out the practice 
without distasteful prying into the private lives of employees. Excessive absen- 
teeism and a falling off in quality and quantity of work are among the reasons 
management cites for opposing the practice.”’ 

According to the United States Nacesteniis of Commerce, 1 out of every 20 
employees is a moonlighter and works more than 1 job. In the postal service, 
every survey taken in recent years shows that more than half, at least 10 out of 
every 20 employees, hold more than 1 job. In a survey made a couple of years 
ago, we found that 80 percent, 4 out every 5, of our members were forced either 
to work 2 jobs or have their wives gainfully employed in order to make ends meet. 
We do not believe that this condition can possibly be good for the employee, his 
family, the postal service, or the economy of the country. 

Certainly, the reasons given for the objections of management to the practice 
of moonlighting are no less valid when applied to the postal service. In the 
postal service, too, moonlighting must inevitably lead to a ‘‘falling off in quality 
and quantity of work.’’ A decent wage, one sufficient to end the evils of moon- 
lighting, will do more to improve the morale and efficiency of the postal service 
than anything I can think of at this time. 

One of the very natural results of poor pay and the necessity for moonlighting 
is the difficulty experienced in securing capable young people to permit necessary 
expansion of service and to fill vacancies. Mr. Eugene Gilbert, of Gilbert 
Research, in an article that appeared in the Nashville Tennessean on December 
28, outlined the results of a nationwide survey in which it was found that more 
than 54 percent of the boys and 45 percent of the girls interviewed gave low 
wages as the major drawback of Government émployment. 

This survey revealed that less than 4 percent of those interviewed said they 
would like to work for the Federal Government. They gave as their reasons 
for not wanting to work for the Federal Government: “Low wages,” “not much 
chance for advancement,” “no outlet for drive or different ideas,” and “little 
recognition for so much aggravation” as their principal reasons. Mr. Gilbert 
concluded that “the Government pay scale, once a heavy inducement, holds 
little attraction for today’s high-school students, who seeon will be heading out 
to hunt jobs.” Frankly, that does not surprise me, because I have a teen-aged 
daughter and have been exposed to the thinking of that group. What does 
surprise me is the fact that Government has been so slow to see the eventual 
consequences of a low-wage policy. 

If the Government is to attract the best people, as it should, it will have to be 
put into a competitive position in matters of salary, hours, and working condi- 
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tions. If, as the results show, the Government cannot attract today’s high- 
school students, it certainly cannot hope to attract those with higher educational 
qualifications. Who else is there left? 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the Nation’s employment policies are at the crossroads. 
A decision has to be made soon. We have already had ample evidence that 
people with scientific skills and training are staying away from Government in 
large numbers. Do we have to have the same evidence repeated in the case 
of all other types of employees before there can be any change? Can we, as 
a nation, afford to wait until the whole fabric wears out or breaks down before 
any change in policy can be expected? 

Present conditions cannot be sufficiently improved by wage increases that are 
both too little and too late. We cannot close our eyes to what is going on elsewhere, 
hoping that by some miracle the situation will improve. We need action and, in 
our judgment, that action should be the enactment of H. R. 9645. I hope that 
this committee will take steps to report the bill promptly. 





STATEMENT OF GEORGE L. WARFEL, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF SpEciIAL DELIVERY MESSENGERS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is George L. Warfel, 
president of the National Association of Special Delivery Messengers, with 
national headquarters at 112 C Street NW., Washington, D. C., whose member- 
ni is limited to special delivery messengers in the United States postal service. 

appear before you today in behalf of our membership to support H. R. 9645 
by Mr. Davis; H. R. 9681 by Mr. Lankford; H. R. 9831 by Mr. Porter and other 
identical bills introduced in the House. 

Special delivery messengers are im level 4 of the postal field service schedule 
for which this bill would provide a salary of $4,265 for those in step 1, with auto- 
matic annual increases of $135 to top step (7) at $4,410. If enacted this would 
result in an annual increase of $605 for those in step 1, up to a maximum of $665 
for those who have already attained step 7. Keeping in mind the gradual increase 
in the cost of living index, the proposed increases would approximate in buying 
power the salary adjustments voted by this committee and passed by the Congress 
last year, but which failed to secure the President’s approval. 

Our members are grateful that the administration now favors a pay raise. 
With the favorable attitude of Congress, the primary issues are (1) the amount, 
and (2) the effective date. 

We feel that the increased cost of living since last July clearly substantiates 
enactment of the amount of increase proposed in H. R. 9645, and that the retro- 
active feature of the bill is a just provision to help make up, in part, for the raise 
as needed but not received last year. For these reasons we trust the committee 
will see fit to make a prompt and favorable report. 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear before you. 


STATEMENT OF PauL A. NAGLE, PreEsipENT, NatroNaAL PostaL TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Paul A. Nagle. I am president of the National 
Postal Transport Association, representing 30,000 employees of the Post Office 
Department’s Postal Transportation Service. 

I appear before you this morning in support of H. R. 10063, sponsored by the 
Honorable James H. Morrison; H. R. 9645, sponsored by the Honorable James 
C. Davis; H. R. 9831, sponsored by the Honorable Charles O. Porter; H. R. 9681, 
sponsored by the Honorable Richard E. Lankford; H. R. 9863, sponsored by the 
Honorable Chester E. Merrow; H. R. 9870, sponsored by the Honorable Roy W. 
Weir; H. R. 9861, sponsored by the Honorable Coya Knutson; and similar legis- 
lation providing employee benefits such as those contained in the cited bills. 

Mr. Chairman, a few days ago in testimony before the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service in regard to the administration’s program for mod- 
ernization of the postal service, Postmaster General Summerfield declared that 
“this plan has the dual benefit at this time of not only providing for the needs of 
the postal service, but of giving the economy a timely stimulus.” 

No better stimulus could be provided for the economy than to give to postal 
employees the type of salary which will enable them to resume dignified positions 
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in their communities, restore their consumer purchasing power, and to enable 
them to enjoy the current standard of American living. 

Just a few short months ago this committee approved legislation which later 
was presented to the President and which would have provided to all postal em- 
ployees a salary adjustment of $546. H. R. 10063 responds to insistence that 
salary adjustments should reflect the concept of percentage increases. In order 
that there may be incorporated into current salary proposals the economic changes 
which have occurred since the previous action was taken in this committee, 
National Postal Transport Association petitions your favorable action on legisla- 
tion such as that embodied in H. R. 10063. 

The vast preponderance of postal employees are assigned to level 4. That 
level ranges in steps of $125 to $3,660 to $4,410 per annum. If H. R. 10063 were 
to be approved, level 4 would range in steps of $135 from $4,265 to $5,075; the 
increases accordingly would range from $605, or $59 more than the amount approved 
by Congress in 1957, to $665, or $119 more than was approved by the House of 
Representatives on July 23, 1957. 

According to official Post Office Department figures there were 329,296 employ- 
ees in level 4 on June 30, 1957. The total number of postal employees in the 20 
levels of the postal field service schedule was at that time 474,698. Thus, almost 
three-fourths of all postal employees are included in that particular level; and 
these people have extremely little opportunity for promotion. Estimates have 
been made that approximately 1 in 20 employees in this level may anticipate 
advancement to higher levels on the postal field service schedule. Such promo- 
tion prospects are certainly slender, and it is astonishing that so highly skilled a 
group should continue steadfast in career loyalty even in the face of rigorously 
adverse economic conditions. 

Postal field service salary level 5 ranges in steps of $125 from $3,880 to $4,630. 
If this distinguished committee heeds the pleas of the National Postal Transport 
Association this level would range in steps of $135 from $4,505 to $5,315. The 
advances would be greater by $79 at the opening step than the bill approved last 
year and by $139 at the top step. The number of people assigned to level 5 as of 
June 30, 1957, totals 27,143. Mr. Chairman, postal transportation clerks whose 
positions are predominantly allocated to levels 4 and 5 of the postai field service 
schedule are the skilled technicians of the postal service—they are the hard-to- 
get people. In recent months there have been only sharply limited numbers of 
applicants able to qualify in Postal Transportation Service entrance examina- 
tions. 

The Postal Transportation Service today is the only branch of the postal service 
which continues to stress a high degree of proficiency in the distribution of mail. 
Postal transportation clerks are required to pass rigid examinations on distribution, 
postal laws and regulations, and transportation space purchasing regulations from 
their entry into the service until retirement. 

The 1956 convention of the National Postal Transport Association which was 
held in San Francisco declared as a matter of association policy that we will seek 
to maintain this high level of proficiency. It is completely appropriate to draw 
to the attention of the committee the fact that the postal employees and particu- 
larly postal transportation clerks in levels 4 and 5 are skilled technicians and as 
such are as much in demand as are specially trained personnel in more lofty places 
in the American community. 

The bills before you which are favored by the National Postal Transport 
Association provide increases ranging up to $1,600 for people in the top levels. 
Thus bills such as H. R. 10063 acknowledge ‘the desirability of protecting the 
relative relationships between levels in the postal field service schedule. At the 
same time we dissent emphatically from the opinion that these schedules represent 
a perfect balance between the relative qualifications of the respective levels, and 
that they embody the recognition of equal pay for equal work. We think this 
is not true. We believe that the disparities were too great when in 1955 postal 
employees who now occupy levels 4 and 5 were increased by only 8 percent while 
higher levels went to 40 percent and even greater amounts with ultimate increases 
in some cases approaching 75 percent upward adjustment. Thus we believe that 
existing law is at least adequate in its recognition that greater responsibility brings 
with it necessity for higher pay. At the same time we emphasize our approval of 
the provisions of H. R. 10063 which give larger dollar increases to employees in 
higher levels. 

The National Postal Transport Association feels that there is no necessity to 
adhere to a rigidly strict percentage adjustment because, on the one hand, such 
strict percentage would merely perpetuate inequities which currently operate to 
the detriment of the people who constitute the vast majority of the postal service, 
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and because, in this era of sales taxes, the people in higher income brackets spend 
relatively less of their incomes on these taxes than do people in the lower paid 
groups. Consequently, although it is difficult to calculate the amounts, sales 
taxes rest more heavily on lower levels than they do at the intermediate and top 
levels. 

One of the ways in which the current economic situation has worked to the dis- 
advantage of the Postal Transportation Service is typified in the case of Mr. 
John C. Fink. Mr. Fink retired after 46 years of service on a railway post office 
operating between Chicago, Ill., and Cincinnati, Ohio. While maturing, Mr. 
Fink’s son, Charles, helped his father on his postal home duties. Charles entered 
the Postal Transportation Service in 1944, immediately after completing his high 
school education. He took voluntary examinations, and qualified as an extremely 
proficient distributor in the Postal Transportation Service. Charles volunteered 
to enter the Navy in 1945, where he served for 2 years. He then returned to the 
Postal Transportation Service, where he continued his career until 1956, when he 
left to go with a trucking corporation. The salary of young Mr, Fink at the start 
of his employment with the trucking corporation was higher than that which he 
had been receiving in the Postal Transportation Service. Here we have a perfect 
example of an individual who, by instinct and by environment, was directed 
toward a career in the postal service. His qualifications were, obviously, out- 
standing. Those qualifications and similar qualifications on the part of a multi- 
tude of persons like Mr. Fink have now been permanently denied the postal 
service. 

Another excellent example is that of Mr. Arthur Carucci, who is a regional 
officer of the National Postal Transport Association and who has almost two dee- 
ades of service. Mr. Carucci’s current assignment is to a railway post office 
running between New York and Buffalo on the main line of the New York Central 
Railroad. Mr. Carucci’s eldest son is now serving in the armed services. How- 
ever, prior to his entering the military service, young Mr. Carucci was employed 
as a temporary employee in the Postal Transportation Service, and in this capacity 
was earning more money than his 20-year-career father. The utilization of non- 
status or temporary emplovees is a factor not dealt with directly in the legislation 
before you. It is, nonetheless, an economic problem, and the existence of a situa- 
tion such as that which has been described in the Carucci household is certainly 
pertinent to the deliberations of this distinguished committee. 

When the House of Representatives acted on July 23 on the earlier reeommenda- 
tion of this committee, it recognized the economic justification involved in salary 
adjustments at that time. It is unquestionably true that the validity of such 
adjustment has been projected to the present moment and that, insofar as possible, 
Congress will want to insure that its earlier wishes will be converted into reality 
by enactment of the retroactive effective date of August 25, 1957, as stipulated 
in H. R. 10063. 

Mr. Chairman, conservative estimates show that a family of four will have 
difficulty in maintaining itself, even if the committee agrees upon the salary 
language precisely as it appears in H. R. 10063. We urge, therefore, that at least 
this amount be approved, and that speedy action be taken to relieve the economic 
plight of postal employees. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the employees of the Postal Transportation Service, 
I am deeply appreciative of the opportunity you have provided for me to appear 
before your distinguished committee. 





STATEMENT OF Harotp McAvoy, NATIONAL PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF Post OFFICE AND PostTaL TRANSPORTATION SERVICE Mart HANDLERS, 
WATCHMEN, AND MESSENGERS 


Mr. Chairman and the members of the committee, my name is Harold 
McAvoy, national president of the National Association of Post Office and 
Postal Transportation Service Mail Handlers, Watchmen, Messengers, Group 
Leaders, and Mail Equipment Handlers. Our organization is a member of the 
American Federation of Labor—Congress of Industrial Organizations and the 
Government Employees’ Council. 

At this time I would like to thank you and the members of the committee for 
the privilege of appearing before you. I would also like to thank the various 
committee members who have introduced salary bills for postal employees. 

You have before you pay bills that were introduced by Congressmen Morri- 
son, Davis, Porter, and Lesinski. Our national association endorses, in prin- 
ciple, said pay bills. To the above mentioned, our organization is indeed grateful. 
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Since 1945, all affiliated postal groups have had to come back year after year 
for more pay increases because, by the time Congress did pass a pay bill, the 
amount involved was just not enough. Our last pay raise was in June 1955. 
Since then our President has seen fit to veto three pay bills. These pay bills 
have passed both the House and Senate by large majorities. Yet, on the other 
hand, employees in outside industry have continued to enjoy salary increases. 

Letter after letter coming into our national office reads how important it is 
that a pay bill become a reality in this session of Congress. The important 
reason is that either the employee or his wife must hold outside jobs to meet the 
cost of living plus trying to raise a family. 

At this time, I would like to point out to you what our people do in the postal 
service. 

ASSIGNMENT OF MAIL HANDLERS 


The work to which mail handlers may be assigned consists of loading and un- 
loading trucks; trucking mail; hanging and locking sacks and pouches in bag 
racks; dumping mail; making simple distribution of parcels where no scheme 
knowledge is involved; separating mail pouches and sacks labeled to star routes 
and trains, local city and stations and branches; labeling sacks and pouches where 
labels are prearranged or where racks are plainly marked; carrying letter mail 
from drops to facing tables; facing mail, including letters and circulars, on facing 
tables, mechanical or otherwise; operating canceling machines; canceling stamps 
and carrying mail from canceling machines to distribution cases; withdrawing 
mail from primary or secondary separations and placing it in secondary and deliv- 
ery units; assisting in tying and cutting bundles of mail; assisting in supply sec- 
tions; acting as armed guards for valuable registry shipments and as watchmen 
and guards in and around post-office buildings where necessary; serving as witness 
to receipt and dispatch of registered mail where no clerk is available; driving 
Government trucks in emergencies in interstation service and to and from post 
offices and garages and relaying sacks of mail to storage boxes; collecting mail 
from courtesy collection boxes; delivering special-delivery mail in emergencies 
and assisting regular and substitute city-delivery carriers in the collection and 
delivery of mail in emergencies. Erecting and occasionally painting and placing 
timecards in street letter-box equipment and posts; driving trucks in connection 
with the erection of street letterbox equipment; performing necessary patrol of 
conveyor systems; cleaning and oiling of firearms, canceling machines, and con- 
veyor equipment, and similar duties, where such work is not performed by me- 
chanics in the custodial service. Handling and examining empty equipment, such 
as pouches and sacks. Such other similar work as the postmaster may direct. 

Now, I would like to point out what employees in outside industry do, and what 
their hourly rate of pay is, in comparison. As you know, Public Law 68 created 
job evaluation. 

The emplovees of the Department of Sanitation in New York City are at least, 
on a yearly basis, $1,000 ahead of our people, and all they do is load the trucks. 
The longshoremen are receiving $3.12 per hour, and their work consists of loading 
and unloading. Our people, when they become regulars, receive $1.61 per hour. 
American Express employees are receiving $2.26 per hour; furniture workers who 
load and unload, $2.1714 per hour; waste people who load and unload the trucks, 
$2.35 per hour. Plain helpers on trucks are receiving $2.10 per hour. Yet you 
will notice these employees do not do one-third of the work our people do in the 
postal service. In comparing the hourly rate of pay with our people, you will find 
that, as stated above, the hourly entrance rate of our group starts at $1.61 per 
hour and, after 7 years as a regular employee, finally reaches the hourly rate of 
$1.93 per hour. 

I would like to recommend strongly that, if this committee agrees on a percent- 
age salary increase, our people be placed in pay level No. 4. Again, with a per- 
centage increase, our people, who are the lowest paid in the postal service, would 
fall still farther behind in salaries. I also would like to point out that the mail 
handlers are the only employees now in pay level No. 3. All of the other employees 
have been placed in level No. 4 or above. 

If the committee finds this hard to do at this time, I would recommend that 
the step pay increases be increased whereas we could at least find ourselves in a 
position to keep our heads above water. 

Thanking you again for the privilege of appearing before you, and with the 
2arnest wish that this committee give full consideration to the two recommenda- 
tions placed before you by our organization. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Donerty. This joint statement, Mr. Chairman, is filed in 
behalf of myself, William C. Doherty, president, National Association 
of Letter Carriers; E. C. Hallbeck, legislative director, National 
Federation, Post Office Clerks; Paul Nagle, president, National 
Postal Transport Association; George Warfel, president, National 
Association of Special Delivery Messengers; Harold Me. Avoy, presi- 
dent, National Association of Post Office and Postal Transportation 
Service Mail Handlers, Watchmen, and Messengers. 

Mr. Chairman, it is our purpose to present a brief statement in 
behalf of the five organizations which represent the vast majority 
of all postal employees. 

We are pleased that this year everyone, including the President 
and the Postmaster General, agrees that postal workers deserve 
and should get a pay increase. The only issue to be determined is 
how much. 

The organizations in whose behalf: we are presenting this joint 
statement wish to go on record firmly and unequivocally in support 
of the bills sponsored by Representatives Morrison, Davis, and 
Porter—each a distinguished member of this committee. 

These bills propose a 10-percent pay increase, plus additional 
amounts for employees in the first 7 levels of the postal field schedule. 
The greater increases have been proposed for employees in the first 
five levels, because of the fact that these employees received a very 
small increase in Public Law 68. This is a glaring injustice, in view 
of the fact that 454,482 out of 519,898 employees in the postal service 
are included in the first five levels. The bills sponsored by the 
aforementioned Representatives would go a long way toward cor- 
recting the inequities created by Public Law 68, enacted in 1955. 

Under that act, employees in the first 5 levels received increases 

averaging 8.35 percent, while those in the higher levels received 
increases ranging from 14.4 to 46 percent. 
\. Now, let us consider the administration’s proposals as submitted 
to this committee yesterday by the Postmaster General. He recom- 
mended a 6-percent increase. We consider that proposal totally 
inadequate and unrealistic. 

Unlike workers in private industry, postal employees have received 
only 1 small increase in the past 7 years. They and their families 
have had an uphill struggle against the constantly climbing cost of 
living. This injustice is not the fault of Congress, which repeatedly 
recognized the needs of these workers, but the result of three Presi- 
dential vetoes of postal-pay legislation. 

The Post Office Department based its 6-percent recommendation 
largely on the increase in the Consumer Price Index, as compiled by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. However, Commissioner Ewan 
Clague, the head of that Bureau, testifying after the Postmaster 
General, declared: 

The index cannot be used to measure changes in living standards or in total 
living costs, since both are responsive to many factors other than the changes 
in prices of the specific goods and services measured by the index. 

The Postmaster General also recommended that he be given 
authority to hire employees at entrance rates up to the fourth step 
of a level, because of the difficulty of recruiting new employees in 
large communities. That, in itself, is an admission that postal 
salaries, even with a 6-percent increase, are insufficient to induce 
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workers to take jobs in the Department. We vigorously oppose 
giving the Postmaster General this blanket grant of authoritv for 
these reasons: 

No standards or criteria are established to guide the exercise of 
this authority. It is left entirely to the whim and caprice of the 
Postmaster General. 

2. While the present Postmaster General undoubtedly would 
exercise this authority in an impartial way, it would permit holders 
of that position in the future to reward ‘friends or punish enemies 
as they please. 

3. Our experience with the hiring of seasonal assistants by the 
Post Office Department at lower levels of compensation leads us to 
believe that there would be no considerable upgrading as the result 
of granting the Postmaster General such discretional authority. 

4. While this proposal purportedly would protect the interests of 
employees on the rolls, it coal actually put employees with as much 
as 3 years’ experience in the same wage category as newly hired em- 
ployees, with a consequent shattering of morale. 

In conclusion, we, reject any attempt to compare postal employees 
with average factory production workers. Postal employees are a 
highly skilled group, operating one of the most complicated functions 
of the Government with such consistent efficiency that their remark- 
able service has become proverbial throughout the Nation. 

It is no longer debatable that postal employees have been given 
short shrift in recent years. Their standard of living has shrunk 
even more rapidly than the cost of living has climbed. Many of 
them have been forced to take extra jobs in their after-duty hours to 
make ends meet. The wives of many others have found it necessary 
to take employment to supplement the family income. 

It is high time that these inequities were ended and that postal 
employees be given a sufficient pay increase to maintain themselves 
and their families et a level of economic decency in keeping with the 
American standard of living. 

And that concludes the statement, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee. 

Mr. Luesinsk1. Mr. Doherty, I have one brief question. 

You mention here, and correctly so, that the Postmaster General and 
the President have agreed that postal workers deserve a pay increase. 

Why is it more deserved this*year than last year? Have you any 
answer to that question? 

Mr. Donerry. I assume because the cost of living has increased ; 
but the cost of living was already out of bounds last year, Mr. Lesinski, 
and it was just as much justified last year in my estimation as it is 
this year. In other words, the Presidential veto of H. R. 2474 was 
totally unjustified in our estimation. 

Mr. Lestnskt. In other words, would you say that the administra- 
tion is SSSR, up to the needs of the American public this year? 

Mr. Donerty. They are sort of priming the pumps as I see it. 

Mr. Lestnskt. In other words, this question would be in line with 
your remark that it seems that the Government sometimes is about 
2 or 3 years behind the needs of the American public. 

Mr. Donerty. I think we are always the caboose on the economic 
train. 
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Mr. Hauuseck. I think basically, Mr. Lesinski, that is the differ- 
ence. It takes the Government a long while ordinarily to catch up 
with industry. In this case we submit it is too long a while. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Thank you, Mr. Hallbeck. 

Are there any questions on my left? Mr. Porter? 

Mr. Porter. I think this is an excellent statement. It goes to the 
point and does it in a few pages. 

I want to ask Mr. Doherty and his associates, though, a problem 
that bothers me a lot, and I certainly do not know the answer. Maybe 
he does not, either. You mentioned the three Presidential vetoes, 
and we do know that if we pass a bill of the sort that I think, and 
many of my colleagues think, is justified, and which I think would 
pass the House, what is the good of it if we get another Presidential 
veto? 

In other words, as I say this may be an unanswerable question. 
But I would like to have your thoughts about do we pass a bill that 
we think the President will let go by or do we pass the bill that we 
think is deserved and necessary for the carrying on properly of the 
postal service? 4 

Mr. Douerrty. I could answer that in behalf of the postal workers 
by saying, if the 6 percent being proffered by the administration is 
the limit the President will sign that the average postal worker will 
be in the same position as Lazarus at the table. He will have to take 
the crumbs. Certainly it is inadequate. 

As a matter of fact, I have a chart in front of me, Mr. Porter, 
which shows that the 6 percent to the man in step 1 in level 4, and 
that is where the bulk of the postal workers are in level 4, his gross 
increase weekly would be $4.21. His net increase would be $3.16 per 
week. That will hardly buy a few loaves of bread and a bottle or two 
of milk under present day price ranges. 

And I can’t read the Presidential mind. It is true that he vetoed 
3 bills, 1 in August 1954, again in May 1955, and in September 1957. 

1 read the article in Sunday’s Washington Post and Times Herald, 
indicating that if S. 27 or any bill calling for a reasonable increase in 
postal wages is passed that there is likely to be another veto. I 
think from our point of view that we are willing to run that risk. If 
the House of Representatives and the United States Senate sends a 
reasonable bill to the White House, all we can do is hope and pray 
that the President this time will affix his signature. 

Mr. Hauipeck. Mr. Porter, I would like to comment on that. It 
would seem to me that it is the obligation of the Congress to pass the 
kind of a bill that the Congress thinks is justified. Whether or not 
the President will veto it, I submit that from what the Postmaster 
General said yesterday no one knows. I think we probably have to 
run that risk. But I think we have an obligation to ourselves and 
to our members and the Congress has an obligation to itself to act 
in the manner that it thinks is best. 

There are three separate, though coordinated, branches of Govern- 
ment. And if any one branch ever gets to the position where they are 
telling the other branches what to do then the Government as we know 
it will cease to exist. I think this is a time when the Congress and the 
White House have each got to act in accordance with what they 
conceive to be in the best interest, not only of postal employees, but 
the American public as well. 
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Mr. Naaue. Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct myself to the 
question just posed by Mr. Porter, and to respond in this fashion: 
Since Mr. Porter is a sponsor of one of the bills that is being endorsed 
by our joint statement here this morning, I think the action of you, 
Mr. Porter, in sponsoring that legislation has indicated that you 
have approached this thing from the practical standpoint. I believe 
that consequently your approach in sponsoring the measure and ours 
in endorsing the legislation is an evidence of our belief that this is 
the type of bill which can be enacted into law, regardless of the 
administration’s opposition, if such be the case. 

Mr. Porrer. I was just thinking of Mr. Summerfield’s testimony 
yesterday about making a gesture. You will recall there were some 
what I regard as highly unfair and cynical accusations last year that 
Congress just passed the wage increases because they knew the 
President would veto them and knew they would not become law. 
That does not make sense, either. But there were those accusations 
made, and, of course, those of us who would like to see good pay 
legislation and pay legislation that would be fair also want to see pay 
legislation that will go through. 

I think it is a very real problem of how to get something that will 
pass the White House without bowing down ahead of time. I think 
the solution that you gentlemen apparently have come to is what I 
agree with. We do our duty, and we hope the President will do his. 

Mr. Naeuz. Mr. Porter, if I may say one additional word: The 
words the Postmaster General used yesterday were these ‘I regard it 
as a cruel hoax,’”’ and I think on the basis of what Mr. Doherty has 
said here just a moment ago, there is a question on which side this 
thing would lie in event the legislation would not be approved. 

Mr. Lusinski. May I interrupt at this point to say this: Last year 
we had the same thing on the so-called defense program where there 
were arguments pro and con as to how big the defense appropriation 
should be and how much should be spent. It is admitted this year that 
Congress was right in the amount of funds it did appropriate. It did 
not hurt our defense and that the money that was requested the first 
part of the year, $1,200,000,000, was for additional improvements of 
defense and not the defense program as a whole. Therefore, it has 
been found through the many years that Congress has been correct 
irrespective of what the executive branch has done. 

Are there any further questions on my left? Mr. Hemphill? 

Mr. Hempuiuu. I have a question in connection with your state- 
ment made in regard to the discretionary authority of the Postmaster 
General insofar as the first four levels are concerned ang upgrading in 
certain strategic areas, because I think that is going to be considered 
by the committee. It isin Mr. Rees’ bill, H. R. 9590, which, I under- 
stand, is the administration’s bill. So, we are going to have to con- 
sider it. I just noticed in your statement that you pointed out cer- 
tain reasons that you felt were sufficient to eliminate this provision 
and, among them, reason 3: 

Our experience with the hiring of seasonal assistants by the Post Office Depart- 
ment at lower levels of compensation leads us to believe that there would be no 
considerable upgrading as the result of granting the Postmaster General such 
discretional authority. 

What experience do you speak of? It might help us to have either 
facts, figures, or information along that line. 
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Mr. Donerty. Thank you, Mr. Hemphill. As I stated, in behalf 
of the five organizations, we are unequivocally opposed to that sec- 
tion of the Rees bill, H. R. 9590. In that particular point 3, we 
refer to seasonal assistants. That is the new title given to Christmas 
help that comes into the postal service, and invariably they bring 
them in to do clerical and carrier work at lower levels than the job 
pays. They bring them in as mail handlers—and I am sure our good 
friend, Mr. McAvoy, is fully aware of that, since he represents the 
mail handlers—and also at a lower level than the job actually pays 
to the regular employees or, for that matter, to the substitutes who 
are hired throughout the year, and we have our doubts about this. 
We feel quite confident that the Postmaster General or his aids will 
find ways and means to move this authorization around to permit him 
to bring in such seasonal employees and have them doing work of clerks 
and carriers at lower pay scales. 

Mr. Hempuiu. In other words, a man would be brought in on a 
level 2 and called to do level 3 or 4 work? 

Mr. Hauupeck. Actually, they are brought in at level 3, and do 
work properly allocated to level 4 in key positions described in Public 
Law 68. 

Mr. Naauz. Mr. Chairman, there are two approaches to this prob- 
lem. On the one hand, Public Law 68 specifies there should be a ratio 
of 1 substitute to each 5 regulars.. And the seasonal assistant is some- 
times used on a relatively permanent basis as a means to offset the 
quota allocated by Public Law 68. 

The National Postal Transport Association has had problems in 
such plac es as Buffalo, N. Y., and New Haven, Conn. In each of 
these instances, several years back, the Post Office Department 
decided that people would be hired off the register, provided that 
they agreed immediately to accept conversion to regular positions. 
This, on the face of it, has an attraction. However, as it developed 
in practice, the people who came in off the register and took regular 
positions have been doomed ever since to earn levels of pay which are 
lower than those of persons recruited later. 

In the light of that experience, I think we are warranted in citing 
our opposition to this particular feature as advocated by the Post- 
master General. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. In other words, Mr. Nagle, you are saying that the 
Post, Office Department is flagrantly abusing its powers in hiring and 
placing people in the wrong position so as to get a lower pay rate? 

Mr. Naaue. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Lesinsx1. In many respects, they are doing just so? 

Mr. Naaue. Yes, sir. That is true. 

Mr. Lestnskxt. Mr. Hemphill, are you through? 

Mr. Hempnity. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. Mr. Scott, do you have a question? 

Mr. Scorr. I have no question. 

Mr. Hauuseck. I might add there is another feature to this same 
problem that becomes involved, and that is in the use of temporary 
net, personnel. Under law, Public Law 68, people who are 
used in a higher level duty should be paid for those higher level 
duties. ro it has worked, in very many instances they are paid for 
those higher level duties only after they worked 30 days at those 
higher level duties. We have had cases where they worked 30 days 
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and didn’t work any more, and they bring someone else in and work 
him for 30 days and start all over again, so that no one ever gets the 
pay for the work that is actually being done. 

Mr. Hempuiti. Of course, as I understand this particular feature 
of Mr. Rees’ bill, it contemplated that the authority would be more 
or less to upgrade on a permanent basis rather than a seasonal basis. 

Mr. Hatuseck. Actually, it is authority to hire above the initial 
step of any given level. But you can foresee some difficulties in that, 
[am sure. If they were to hire, starting tomorrow, clerks in, we will 
say, Charleston, S. C., for example, in step 4 of level 4, and you already 
have people working 1 in steps 1, 2, and 3 of level 4, and you also have 
people now in step 4 of level 4, then, immediately, all of those people 
would be put in the same salary level. The man with 2 years’ 
experience, the man with 3 years’ experience, finds himself getting the 
same wages as the man that is just hired. ‘I don’t have to tell you 
that that wouldn’t be good for morale. While it might be said that 
that man isn’t losing anything, he is losing an advantage that he ought 
to have. 

Mr. Hempnuityi. What would be the morale factor if you did that at 
level 4, step 4, and you had some people in level 3 and down who 
had been there 2 or 3 or a number of vears; what effect would it have 
on them? 

Mr. Hauusecr. It would have no effect on them. 

Mr. Hempuityi. On the morale standpoint? 

Mr. Hauuiseck. They would suffer more. That is, they would 
suffer more in comparison. 

Mr. Douerty. The answer is not to put it in the law. The bulk 
of the employees whom we represent are unequivocally opposed to it, 
and we think it is putting too much power in one man’s hand. W ¢ 
would rather take our chances with the legislative branch of the 
Government. 

Mr. Hempuitu. There is another incident to it, too, of actually 
putting the thing on a potential for sectional discrimination. There 
would be a man in one section of the country hired for one job who 
would not get the same amount of money as a man in another section 
of the country. He hears about it, and wants to know why. 

Mr. Hauupeck. It destroys the theory of equal pay for equal work. 
You do not have to take different sections of the country. You can 
take St. Paul and Minneapolis, neighboring cities. It could work 
that way. 

Mr. Douerty. It is a back-door approach to an area-wage scheme. 
That is what it is. In certain areas, employees will get more money 
than they will in certain other areas. We are very fearful about it. 
We hope this committee, in its judgment, will not pass out that type 
of provision in any bill that comes to the committee. 

Mr. Hemputiy. Your organization is opposed to the area-wage 
idea. 

Mr. Donerrty. Yes; specifically, Mr. Hemphill. 

Mr. Lestnsxki. Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Scorr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Mr. Dellay? 

Mr. Detuay. I have no questions. 

Mr. Lesryski. Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Ress. I have no questions. 
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Mr. Lesrinski. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corsert, I have no questions. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Doherty, I think you imply if we are going to put pay schedules 
on an area basis we ought to meet it head on and not by indirection. 

Mr. Douerty. Thank you, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Lesinsxr. Mr. Cunningham? 

Mr. Cunnineuam. I have no questions. 

Mr. Lestnskr, Mr. Cederberg: 

Mr. Cepersera. I would like to make this comment regarding 
the mentioning of vetoes. You recall last year I had an amendment 
on the floor to increase the salaries to 7% percent and I did have this 
provision whereby you could start up through step 4. I happen 
to think that there is political maneuvering so far as the veto is 
concerned, because if I recall, Members of the House passed this 
bill out in about June, it went over to the other body, and I said 
on the floor at that time, and you can check the record, that everybody 
would go home and then the President would veto it after we went 
home. Now, the other body held hearings at the same time we did. 
They passed one bill out of the subcommittee, then they changed 
that bill, brought it back to the subcommittee and within the week 
before we went home they passed the House bill. It seems to me 
they had plenty of time if they wanted to pass this bill so that the 
President would have had his opportunity to veto it and then it 
could come back to Congress. But it did not. 

And as a result the postal employees are right back here in the same 
position that they were before. 

Just from my own observation, I do not see where this allowing 
the Department to determine whether or not an employee in a given 
area, because of costs in that area, is allowed to start in the second, 
third, or fourth steps, is amy back door approach at all. It seems to 
me if that exists in a particular area, that that should be perfectly 
legitimate and in some instances it would provide employees with a 
substantial raise, even above the $546 that was provided in the other 
bill. It could happen that way. It may not in some instances. 

I think this area thing is something that is going to have to be met 
eventually some time somehow, because there are inequities in cer- 
tain areas. 

Is that not correct? 

Mr. Donerry. That is correct, Mr. Cederberg.. You made, an 
accurate observation on the overall problem. However, if you are 
going to give any letter carrier in the United States an. imeérease in 
wages, no matter where he is located; he took the same civil-service 
examination to get the job, and whatever increase he gets, whether 
he is in South Carolina or Michigan, every letter carrier is entitled 
to that like amount in my estimation. 

Mr. Ceprerserc. In other words, you do not feel that the costs in 
a given area have anything to do with the job in that area? 

Mr. Douerry. Not insofar as postal operations are concerned. 
It is a skilled profession unto itself. 

Mr. Hauusecx. I would say, as Mr. Lyons observed yesterday, 
the trend in industry is toward a national wage rather than an area 
wage. 
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Mr. CepEerserG. They have a long way to go. 

Mr. Hauuseck. Definitely, but there are definite gains in that area 
where they are doing the same work. 

Mr. Gross. Is it not true that 80 percent of the postal employees 
are in the metropolitan areas? 

Mr: Hauuseck. Yes, sir. More than 80 percent are in the 244 
larger cities. 

Mr. Crepursera. I think that is true, and in those particular areas 
there would be a tremendous advantage. I think it is also true that 
80 percent of them are in steps 5 or 6, probably more. 

Mr. Hauuseck. Probably, yes. In level 4 that would be true. 

Mr. Ceprersere. What percentage of them are in steps 5, 6, and 7? 
Do you have that? It was in the hearings. If I recall correctly it 
was a substantial percent. 

Mr. Hauxsecx. I might be able to tell you that. 

Mr. Douerry. It has been made a part of the record, Mr. Chairman 
and Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. CepERBERG. Yes. 

Mr. Douerry. But here they are. 

Number of employees in step 1, 52,421; step 2, 44,145; step 3, 18,272; 
step 4, 16,090; step 5, 15,577; step 6, 17,563; step 7, 64,883; and then 
A, B, and C. A is the first longevity step, 15,333; step B, 46,424; and 
step C, 38,588; or a total of 329,296. 

Mr. CeprerserG. Substantially a number of employees are already 
in steps 5, 6, and 7. 

Mr. Hauuseck. Approximately 50 percent. 

Mr. Creprerserc. As far as I am concerned, I have this in my bill 
and if the clerks and carriers do not want it in the bill it does not mean 
anything tome. I only put it in there because I thought it would be a 
help to those who are in the lower salary brackets, and it would be of 
some assistance to them in your higher salary areas, Chicago, New 
York, Detroit, some of those particular areas. If the employees do 
not want it in there, as far as I am concerned it does not mean a thing 
to me. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cepersere. | yield. 

Mr. Gross. Does it carry a floor 

Mr. CreperRBERG. What do you mean? 

Mr. Gross. Under which the Postmaster General could not go. 

Mr. CepERBERG. You cannot go below step 1. 

Mr. Hatuseck. I see what you mean—a Rees I was thinking of a 
ceiling. 

Mr. Gross. It is discretionary. 

Mr. Hauipeck. You could start at level 3, which would actually 
be down. 

Mr.\Donerty. I can say to you, Mr. Cederberg, all of the clerks 
and carriers and postal transport people, motor vehicle people, and 
special delivery messengers, who we represent at this table today, 
the vast bulk of the postal employees, are opposed to this. 

Mr. CepernereG. That is O. K, with me. 

Mr. Douerty. You will have our undying gratitude if you make 
certain itis not enacted into law. 

Mr:.CeprrverG: That is all right with me. I only thought it 
would be of some assistance to the people who really need assistance. 
If you do not think it would be, it does not matter. 
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Mr. Lesinsxi. Mr. Johansen, have you any questions? 

Mr. JoHansen. I have only one question. 

I only looked hastily through the prepared statement.’ We have a 
perennial argument in this committee on the question of percentage 
increases versus flat dollar amount increases. If I am correct; Mr. 
Hemphill’s bill, which follows closely the bill of the other body, 
actually involves now not either one or the other, but both the one 
and the other. And I have some questions in my own mind about it. 

But I would be glad if you, Mr. Doherty, or any of your colleagues, 
would care to make any comment on that, particularly with respect 
to the understanding that’ have, that it is an allegedly temporary 
bill and, second, with respect to the argument relative to. these 
distortions as between the various levels. 

Mr. Donerty. Mr. Johansen, the Hemphill bill, as I understand it, 
is an exact companion to S. 27, which is the bill pending on’ the 
Senate Calendar and has the best chance of passage in the Senate 
at this moment. I think it will be expedited in the Senate very 
shortly. It provides a 7-percent increase for everybody, and then, 
through the lower levels, it provides a $240 temporary increase. 
That, then, is a consolidation or a combination of both the percent- 
age increase and the flat across-the-board increases. It is also retro- 
active to October 1, 1957, and we hope and pray that whatever bill 
that comes from this committee or the House of Representatives or the 
Congress will contain some form of retroactivity, preferably back to 
October 1, 1957. That, in substance, is the Hemphill bill. 

Mr. Hauureck. I might say this, Mr. Johansen; I think that bill 
attempts to reconcile divergent views as best it can be done. As 
you say, there is a perennial argument about flat increases and per- 
centage increases. It can be argued that neither one does complete 
justice. I think this bill represents an attempt to compromise the 
two so that the evils of the percentage increase, as applied to the 
lower paid employees, are sort of balanced out by the flat increase. 
Actually, those on the higher brackets would still get more dollars 
on account of the 7% percent than ‘those in the lower levels would 
get as a result of both 7% percent and $240. It is merely an attempt 
to meet a situation that probably is not reconcilable in actual fact. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I recognize there are very few absolutes in this 
business. The question I am leading up to—and it is simply to 
develop the thinking on this whole problem—is, if it came to a choice 
between a slightly higher percentage increase, say a 10-percent in- 
crease, across the board, without. this temporary flat amount, which 
would be the preference? 

Mr. Douerry. The preference is we want both, Mr. Johansen. 
The 10 percent and $240 is what we testified for here this morning. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Assuming, for the sake of argument, that that might 
not be possible, if it were a question of 714 percent plus this flat amount 
versus a straight 10 percent, for instance, would you care to comment 
on which you would elect? 

Mr. Dourerty. Not without the $240, Mr. Johansen. We would 
prefer that you increase the $240 to a higher figure, perhaps $360 
plus 10 percent. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Then let me ask the question—— 

Mr. Donerry. We are trying to get, shall we say, the most that we 
feel confident the President of the United States will lend approbation 
to at this time. 
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Mr. JoHaNnsen. Let me, put, the question this way, and it is asked 
again only for information: You would be less than satisfied with any 
type of percentage increase which did not include a flat dollar amount 
also? 

Mr. Douerry. Yes; that.is a correct statement; less than satisfied. 

Mr. Hauizecx. The reason for that is that percentage increases by 
themselves always result in an unjust treatment for those at the bot- 
tom of the ladder. There is where the need is the greatest and, while 
we do not legislate on the basis of need, as was said yesterday, cer- 
tainly, this committee and the Congress is justified in giving some 
consideration to need in determining a position. 

Mr. Jonansen. If, legislatively, it will sound unfeasible to secure 
any measure that combines those two approaches, and you say you do 
not want just the flat percentage increase, then would you elect to have 
a flat dollar increase, assuming, for the moment, that it was not feasible 
to get a combination? 

Mr. Hatuseck. Personally, answering that, and I am sure I am not 
going to be in disagreement with the rest of the people here now, we 
prefer the flat dollar increase. This distortion is something I have 
never been able to see. Under Public Law 68, it was determined that 
one job was worth X number of dollars more than another job; if 
you gave each of them a $1 raise, the same dollar difference would 
prevail. If you gave each of them a $400 raise, the same dollar differ- 
ence would prevail between those 2 jobs. There is no distortion. 
People eat and buy with dollars. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. It is a question, is it not, whether you conceive as 
a distortion a shift in percentage rather than a shift in dollar amounts? 

Mr. Donerty. That, I will grant you. I think dollars, however, 
are the best measurement. 

Mr. JoHansen. | have one final question. Having developed 
something of a skepticism with respect to the word ‘‘temporary,”’ 
what will be our situation if, 3 years hence, this dollar amount expires, 
as I understand it? Is there any very profound conviction that this 
dollar increase is going to be temporary? 

Mr. Dourrty. No. We hope you would make it permanent, plus 
some added compensation by that time. I have great faith in the 
United States of America. I think we are going upward and onward. 
I do not believe in all these tailspin stories I heard yesterday. 

Mr. Hatziseck. I think Mr. Clague said yesterday the trend was 
upward. 

Mr. Donertry. May I, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Johansen, to be 
purely helpful, believe me, insert in the record at this point an analysis 
of S. 27 and the percentage increases in it. It shows the exact in- 
crease for each category in each level in Public Law 68, and I think it 
will be very helpful. 

Mr. Lesinskt. It will be helpful if we have it in the record, Mr. 
Doherty. We will appreciate having it. 

Mr. Donerty. We prove that supervisory officials get much larger 
percentage increases in Public Law 68 than the rank-and-file em- 
ployees.. I want to make it very clear now that we are not opposed 
to those increases for supervisory officials. We are very happy you 
gave them those increases that were long overdue and much deserved. 
At the same time, we want a little better treatment for the people at 
the bottom of the ladder, those people we now speak for at this table. 
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May I put this n, Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. Lestnsx1. You may, Mr. Doherty. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


PERCENTAGE INCREASES 


The following tables demonstrate the need of the $240 additional cost-of-living 
increase provided in 8, 27 for postal employees in the first 5 levels. Employees 
in the first five levels received much smaller percentage increases in Public Law 
68 than did the employees in the higher levels. This resulted in much greater 
differences in the dollar increases, because the higher percentages went to the 
employees with the larger salaries. 

Prior to the passage of Public Law 68, supervisors and postmasters in the 
postal service had only one pay grade. Public Law 68 established seven pay 
steps in each level. The additional steps provided additional increases for most 
all employees above level 5, and further increases are yet to come in most all 
assignments above level 5. 

The tables below have three columns. The first columns shows, in percentages, 
the initial increase provided by Public Law 68, The second column represents 
additional pay since received through the operation of Public Law 68, and the 
third column represents the total increase that ultimately will result through 
the operation of the law. 

A number of examples have been taken from the positions of supervisors for 
comparison with employees in level 4. On June 30, 1957, 329,296. postal em- 
ployees out of a total of 519,898 in the entire service were in level 4. This level 
includes practically all of the letter carriers, clerks, and motor-vehicle employees, 
and a large percentage of the postal-transport employees. A similar comparison 
would result if any one of the first 5. levels was used in place of level 4. 


TaBLe I.—Supervisors 











[Percent] 
| 
Initial Current Ultimate 
increase increase increase 
| 
Foreman, mails bea i om 9.3 16.0 19.4 
Foreman 9.2 16.3 | 23.4 
Assistant postmaster ($63,000) 8. 65 15.5 18.7 
Assistant station superintendent 7.0 | 14.4 | 29.3 
Foreman of carriers as 16.3 23.4 
Assistant station superintendent 15.5 23.6 | 39.8 
Superintendent of mails ($314,000) 8.6 15.5 18.9 
General foreman, mails 7.8 | 15.4 | 30.5 
Tour superintendent... ........--..- 8.3 | 15. 6 | 19.0 
Superintendent of station 33. 2 42.4 60.8 
Superintendent of mails ($1,000,000) 8. 63 | 16.1 | 3L.1 
Station superintendent, large station 23. 2 31.5 48.0 
Assistant postmaster ($2,700,000) 27.3 35.9 | 53.0 
Chief accountant ($16,900,000) = | 9.3 16. 6 81.4 
Assistant superintendent of mails. 23.7 31.8 | 48.1 
Assistant postmaster ($8,460,000) és 23.7 | 31.8 43.5 
Assistant postmaster ($16,900,000) __- 32.2° | 40.7 | 57.7 
Chief accountant, largest post office j 25. 1 32. 2 | 49.2 
General superintendent of mails ($48,000,000) _ _. s 25. 1 32.6 | 49.2 
Assistant superintendent of mails ($140,000,000) 36. 0 44.2 62.3 
General superintendent of mails ($140,000,000) 39.3 46.0 | 62.9 
Assistant postmaster ($48,000,000) j 21.6 27.5 42.8 
Assistant postmaster ($140,000,000) 34.6 42.8 56.0 
TaBLe II.—Level 4 
[Pereent] 
Initial Current Ultimate 
increase | increase increase 
bey Oeeres? park phd ies el eeey 

Letter carriers, clerks, etc_ - i 7. 35 §. 35 8.35 
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Mr. CepreRBERG. Getting back to this proposal which is in my bill 
that you disagree with, there are possibilities here. For instance, if a 
man started in the Post Office Department and it was determined that 
this was part of the law, that the cost of living in a given area, whether 
it be New York, Chicago, or whatever, it might be, would require 
that he start in step 4 in level 4, that would mean that the possibility 
exists for an nalenhe to recieve $778 increase, including the 7% 
percent that is in my bill, or, if he were in step 2 and went up to step 
4, he would get $653 or $428. I mean those possibilities exist. 

Mr. Hauupeck. They are possible. 

Mr. Dousrty. They are possible for the brandnew man coming in 
the service, Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr, CrepEerBeErG. He is economically low on the totem pole, as far 
as the postal employees are concerned. 

Mr. Hauuseck. But the point of measurement is not the cost of 
living in those areas; the point of measurement is, as stated in the 
proposal, the difficulty in hiring. That is only where they could not 

ire. 

Mr. McAvoy. Could I get a word in here, gentlemen? 

Mr. CeprersBera. The reason they cannot hire, as I understand it, 
is the cost of living is such in the area that it requires that they take a 
job somewhere else that is higher paying. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. McAvoy. 

Mr. McAvoy. To go back to Mr. Johansen and Mr. Cederberg’s 
comment about this flat amount of $240, which Chairman Doherty 
also brought out, we would like to see this bonus higher. We are in 
level 3. We are at the end of the totem pole, in the sense of a per- 
centage increase. Again, we fall further and further behind. Brother 
Doherty brought out the aspect pertaining to the higher echelons. 
It is candaatal that they get these higher increases. But we are on 
the job. You can compare our job with any in outside industry, 
and they are at least $1.50 per hour over my people, who do more 
work than these, for instance, longshoremen and teamsters. We load 
and unload. We take the mail in bulk and hand it right to the clerk. 
Now, in a sense, we are all in the metropolitan cities, which was 
brought out yesterday. We are not in small places. We are in, 
definitely, the metropolitan cities. 

When you take $1.50, which we are behind outside industry, and 
then consider pay increases on a percentage basis, we just keep 
dropping lower and lower. 

We feel, for the mail handler, watchmen, messengers in the postal 
service, there is no fairness in a percentage increase, unless there is 
some kind of a bonus, $240 or more. We definitely suffer every time 
the word “percentage”? comes out of the committee, and yet we are 
now $1.50, at least, per hour behind outside industry. 

Mr. Lestnski. We appreciate your remarks, Mr. McAvoy. There 
are two things I would like to address myself to at this point. 

One is the point brought up by Mr. Cederberg, and that is this: 
The movement of industry down South, the need for $1.25-per-hour 
minimum wage, and all these things, have brought about not an in- 
equality but a definite trend of equality in the whole Nation as to 
base salary for everyone in this country. It has not been effectuated 
fully, but it is coming, and shall come very shortly. 
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The other thing, as you mentioned here, is the matter of 52,000 
employees in step 1 and 44,000 in step 2. Remarks were made here 
previously that the turnover in the Department is very high. This 
almost 100,000 employees in the postal field service of little better 
than 1-year service is evidence of the fact that there is an extreme 
turnover in the postal service, and that many of those that come in 
do not stay in the postal service. 

The only reason why you have a high figure of 64,000 in step 7 is 
that they are the older employees who came in many years ago and 
they, of course, will stay. 

I would like to commend the gentlemen for their statement, and all 
other witnesses who have testified before us today. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Corbett? 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lesinski. Mr. Corbett has a question. 

Mr. Corsertt. I would like to ask the witnesses if they were called 
in by the Department to discuss this wage proposal in anything 
resembling a formal meeting. 

Mr. Donerty. Not formally, Mr. Corbett. Some of the organ- 
izations called over there individually at the time that their respective 
boards were in the city of Washington. It is a customary thing 
whenever the executive councils come to Washington, to visit the 
Post Office Department. 

I think that holds true with you, Mr. Hallbeck. 

Mr. Hauuseck. It was mentioned. I would not say it was a 
discussion at all on the subject. 

Mr. Corsert. Pursuing that further, did you have the feeling 
that you were being consulted or being told? 

Mr. Hauuseck. More being told than consulted. Certainly it was 
not a consultation as I would define consultation. Consultation 
consists of some give and take and there was no give or take. 

Mr. Lesrnsx1. It was all take. 

Mr. Hauusecx. No. There was no take either, to be absolutely 
honest about it. 

Mr. Lesinsxr. Mr. Doherty? 

Mr. Hauusecx. Will you yield just a minute? 

Mr. Donerty, Yes. 

Mr. Hauipeck. Mr. Chairman, inevitably the cost of the legislation 
is going to enter into your consideration. I wonder if I might file 
and estimated cost of the bills introduced by Congressman Morrison, 
Davis, and Porter? 

Mr. Lesrnskr. I believe we already have that. That has been 
submitted by the Postmaster General. 

Mr. Hauuseck. This is another one that represents our view on it. 
It gives some pretty good tables that I am sure you will find interest- 
ing. 

Mr. Lesrnskr. It will be inserted in the record at this point. We 
will appreciate it very much. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Estimated cost of pay bill 


























Level Number of | Cost of pay 
employees increase 

ran field service schedule: 
Jobebbd.cibibbqodanceed Luh. phen to dade cet bwaplibidn ; saa 3, 443 $1, 929, 590 
; Ee Sees eet at Pas loci AS ee ee ane oe eRe ee 27, 244 15, 345, 600 
De a ae es eR Te eee koe eee Bess ee talite ina 35, 741 21, 513, 710 
Gohl Gebil dds. dase sch obbbebh bbl bbbbohbhibse- bockdi dah oad ddad 329, 296 207, 228, 580 
A oee cL wt eee ee A 2 Te eee eg pewatindebal 27, 143 17, 704, 465 
Wee stab. 25. hab bisdadb.cmbbbuds JdbdWentivdaebdudssidecled : 10, 244 5, 955, 610 
Wl ane GS Wipes ts eteee ne ait ea ? Se 17, 521 9, 982, 610 
ina Ain ER TE a iS Ti le Oe A 10, 029 5, 166, 905 
95 545.6 nd dibieesb tdbaek - dbdb bbs - 56d hod b bbb bbb Side dkeed 322 beuew 5, 969 2, 819, 375 
a ie ehh bt son inti oinnon nha dicate beaten ate. Mibies PEERS 3, 346 2, 013, 800 
RE eB Wh URS beh a) 1, 709 1, 086, 200 
AOR ae ae, : a anita 1, 086 764, 910 
is bn hi te ne thnbionnadinateenbek tha ; a. | 877 688, 280 
It ical le Tc ih ete ili at onto ale ; | 592 506, 390 
Be eS ee See AS Cah eoheene dks. u ‘ ‘etm ee 280 249, 380 
ok Serra ead scpwihastaseetiauedeeureaniaadinel 112 | 116, 420 
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Whe d. dh 1S Die cdébics- i nbidadisbsi Ul id sab smeeds Fad. cbartindan bh 3 4, 220 
penal eeb< bint penhged oan Uribe tes) Ieaben nadie 13 20, 800 
i al 474, 698 293, 155, 415 
pS SOS Paes Make site ; 31, 615 20, 649, 730 
4th class postmaster 2... .c.-- scl sc a eee ene f 13, 685 3, 850, 309 
PENN ds obi ddsnnt db kée stuns dU wh dt odwabivscdila wali 519, 898 317, 655, 454 
Plus 644 percent retirement Gem UH edna sesedene cds. . sibel. -dlebdooese owed 20, 647, 604 
BPN da whan dlbidddsiissdds ben didn ddbilins. css. eek LA - LL 338, 303, 058 








Norte.—Employment figures official, June 30, 1957. 


Mr. Hauuseck. I might say it is not always true that the estimate 
between the Department and employee agree. I have a hunch they 
are not going to agree here either. ‘That is why I would like to haye 
that filed. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. We are running behind time, Mr. Doherty. Would 
you very briefly come to a close? 

Mr. Douerty. Very briefly, just a month ago I heard one of the 
Nation’s most informed economists, Mr. Leon Keyserling, talk about 
unemployment, and he put the figure of unemployed in this Nation 
at 5,500,000 as of today. That is higher than the estimate we read 
about in the newspapers. 

I bring that in briefly, Mr. Chairman, to point out that in my 
official statement, that is now a part of the record, I point up a poll 
that our organization conducted in 200 cities and the questionnaires 
that we got back on the number of their wives that are working at 
secondary jobs because they do not make enough money at their 
primary work to get by in this day and age. And that is on page 9 
of my prepared statement, and it is most, interesting and revealing. 

The number of individuals polled, 30,194. 

Individual responses, 23,007, or 76.1 percent. 

Number working at 2 jobs, 10, 828, or 47 percent. 

And the average weekly hours over and above their hours in the 
postal service, 19.9 percent. 

The number of working wives, 11,370, or 49.4 percent. 

Number working 2 jobs and working wives, 22,198, or 96.4 percent. 

Now, one way to relieve the unemployment in the United States of 
America, gentlemen of this committee, is to give the postal employees 
a long overdue, much needed, reasonably adequate pay raise and get 
them off these secondary jobs so other folks can get those jobs. 
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Mr. Lesinsxr. May I comment at this time that the morale of the 
Nation suffers and the so-called juvenile delinquency rate has been 
going up too high. If the wife stayed home and took care of the 
kiddies there would be less of that. 

Thank you, Mr. Doherty, Mr. Hallbeck, Mr. Nagle, Mr. Warfel, 
and Mr. McAvoy. 

Mr. Douerty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. Next to testify will be Mr. Charles E.. Puskar, 
executive secretary of the National Association of Postmasters. 

Mr. Puskar is before us today and I understand he will file a state- 
ment for himself and Messrs. Baker, Moore, and North. 

You may do so at this point in the record, Mr. Puskar. 


STATEMENTS OF EDWARD L. BAKER, PRESIDENT, LEWIS E. MOORE, 
CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, ROY M. NORTH, POST- 
MASTER, WASHINGTON, D. C., AND CHARLES E. PUSKAR, EX- 
ECUTIVE SECRETARY-TREASURER, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF POSTMASTERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Puskar. That is right, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 

For the benefit of the record, I am Charles E. Puskar, secretary-treas- 
urer of the National Association of Postmasters. I am accompanied 
here today by Mr. George Grader, our administrative representative 
in our Washington office. And I asked Mr. North, postmaster of 
Washington, D.C., to accompany me here because, as you people may 
have read, Mr. North is leaving the postal service after 48 years of 
service to come with the National Association of Postmasters as our 
legislative representative. So you gentlemen will probably be seeing 
him quite often after March 31. 

Mr. Lesrnskr. I am sorry to lose Mr. North as our postmaster 
because he has done a nice job in Washington and we all happen to 
know him one way or another. 

Mr. Norra. Thank you. 

Mr. Puskxar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and we feel fortunate 
that he is coming here to represent us. 

Mr. Chairman, as stated, I am going to file a formal statement, 
which I believe you gentlemen have before you, and with your pe rmis- 
sion I will make just a few informal remarks regarding that statement. 

I know that you gentlemen, as we, our organization, have gone 
through this thing many times and have had hearings on salary 
adjustment without getting the desired results that we had hoped to 
accomplish. It has gotten to the place where it is almost like a broken 
record. These long hearings have resulted in no beneficial legislation 
being enacted, 

We were distressed last year as an association when Congress passed 
a salary bill that would have given us $546 increase, not because we 
certainly did not want $546, but because we felt at the time the bill 
passed it would not be enacted into law, and of course that was the 
end result. 

So this year we would again say the same thing as we did last year 
and that is to ask Congress to pass legislation that can be enacted into 
law, that could be signed by the President. We feel that had all the 
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employee groups last year agreed upon a bill, that all postal workers 
could on. been enjoying perhaps a 6 percent increase in salary above 
what we are now getting for the last 8 or 10 months. 

We are against a flat increase this year again. We believe that 
Public Law 68, which we endorsed installs respectable differentials in 
the salaries for various duties of the post offices. We are apprehensive 
that a flat increase of any nature would tend to destroy those differen- 


tials and in effect destroy incentive for employees to advance to: 


positions of responsibility in the postal service. 

Therefore, we do recommend a straight percentage increase in 
salaries in all levels. 

In speaking for our association, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I want to call your attention to the fact that I am not 
speaking merely for those in the high levels in the postal service, be- 
cause actually only one-third of the members of our association and 
one-third of the postmasters of the country are in levels 8 or above. 
I am speaking for the other two-thirds of our members, too, in levels 
7, 6, and 5 and the majority in 4, and in the fourth-class salary 
schedule. 

So I would ask this committee to give consideration to a 10 percent 
increase in salary for all postmasters. 

I leave it up to your judgment as to whether that is a practical bill. 
We hope that whatever is passed can be enacted this year so that we 
will not go through the same condition as last year and find a bill 

assed by Congress that will eventually be vetoed, resulting in no 
benefit at all to the 500,000 employees or the postmasters of the 
country. 


With that, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to: 


file my formal statement. 
Mr. Lestnskr. You may do so at this point in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT IN BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PosTMASTERS OF THE 
Unitep States By Epwarp L. BAKER, PrEesipent; Lewis E. Moors, CHarr- 
MAN, LEGISLATIVE CoMMITTEE; Roy M. Norrn, PosTMASTER, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., MemBer; Cuarites E. Puskar, Executive Secretary-TREASURER 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the National Association of 
Postmasters of the United States is grateful for the opportunity to make this 
presentation on behalf of our membership, which comprises over 91 percent of 
all the postmasters in the entire Nation. In order to conserve your time and to 
help you expedite hearings on salary legislation, we are presenting 1 statement 
instead of 4 separate statements. 

Mr. Chairman, as postmasters we are the managers of the postal field service 
and have full responsibility for the operation of our respective offices. As you 
know, our responsibilities as executives of the postal service are not concluded at 
the end of an 8-hour day; we have full responsibility around the clock, 7 days a 
week. We believe you are aware also that our responsibilities as postmasters 
do not end at the portals of our respective offices, but that as managers of the 
postal field service we have the responsibility of coordinating the movement of 
mails between post offices in cooperation with the region operations directors and 
the field services officers assigned to our areas. Of course, we have additional 
responsibilities, as representatives of the Federal Government in charge of the 
post offices of the Nation, to participate actively in almost all civic and charitable 
functions in our respective communities, 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as postmasters we have the same 
problems as do administrators, managers, and executives in private industry. We 
have the same problems of budgeting, of seeing to it that our office operate as 
economically as possible and yet maintain high standards of service and efficiency. 
Maintaining good public and employee relations are also important functions of 
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our positions. Problems of efficient production and personnel management are 
among the duties that require our constant attention, just as they require the 
constant attention of executives in private industry. 

We enumerate these managerial responsibilities, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, because we feel certain you would want to give recognition to- 
them when considering salary legislation for postmasters. 

We are grateful to you, Mr, Chairman, and to this committee, for recognizin 
the managerial functions of postmasters and supervisors in 1955 when, rom 
your efforts, Public Law 68 was enacted. Through your good judgment and 
perseverance, Public Law 68, at long last, justifiably gave monetary recognition 
to the responsibilities of postmasters. 

In keeping with good personnel practices existing in private enterprise, post- 
masters were given step grade increases in salary levels commensurate with their 
responsibilities and duties. Respectable differentials in salary between manage- 
ment and rank-and-file employees were established. This has provided incentive 
for conscientious and industrious employees to advance in the postal service to 
positions of responsibility. 

We feel, Mr. Chairman, that due to the increased cost. of living since 1955, the 
time has come for an upward adjustment of salaries. We also feel it is highly 
important that at least the present proportional differentials between management 
and employees be maintained. 

Since any flat across-the-board monetary wage increase would squeeze lower 
the differential between management and rank-and-file employees and undo 
much of the good that was accomplished by Public Law 68, we urge that con- 
sideration be given only to a straight percentage wage increase. 

It is the basic personnel policy in Government and private industry that the 
salaries of employees be based on a 40-hour workweek. That is true in the postal 
service, with the exception of postmasters, who, as previously mentioned, have 
around-the-clock responsibility for the operation of their offices. At times many 
postmasters, due to conditions arising in their offices, are compelled to work as 
much as 60 hours a week. There is no additional compensation or other reward 
for this overtime work. For that reason, the position of postmaster differs from 
any other position in the post office and it would be erroneous to base the salaries 
of postmasters on the premise of a 40-hour workweek. 

As postmasters, we cheerfully accept the around-the-clock responsibility of our 
offices. As members of management, we have no desire to become clock-watchers. 
But we do feel that consideration should be given to that responsibility in de- 
termining our compensation, 

Also, as postmasters, we are expected to spend additional time and even our 
personal funds in promoting good public relations and employee relations. We 
have no expense account or petty cash account for the many additional contribu- 
tions of time and money which are demanded by our positions as postmasters and 
leading citizens of our communities. 

We realize the need for a percentage increase in salaries for all post office em- 
ployees in all levels, commensurate with the demonstrable increase in the cost of 
living. 

In spite of the long overdue differentials that were established in Publie Laiw 68, 
at the present time employees in some offices receive a greater annual compensa- 
tion than the postmaster, because they are paid time-and-a-half for all work 
performed over 40 hours per week, while postmasters receive no additional 
compensation. 

We therefore ask this committee to give the most serious consideration to a 10 
percent increase in salary to compensate postmasters for the increase in cost of 
living and to bring them more nearly in line with managers, administrators, and 
executives of comparable responsibilities in private industry. 

Mr. Chairman, as the representatives of 34,000 members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Postmasters, we want to conclude this testimony with a sincere word of 
thanks to you personally and to the members of this committee for the courageous 
and farseeing assistance you have given postmasters in the past. We also want 
to thank you for the courteous consideration you have given our testimony today. 

Mr. Lesrnskrt. Mr. Puskar, you mentioned across-the-board in- 
creases, which, I must admit, have a tendency to constrict the salary 
structure. Is it not true that Public Law 68 took care of some 
inequities that were due to passage of across-the-board increases? 

Mr. Pusxar. It did, Mr. Chairman, to a great extent. 
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Mr. Lusinski. To a large degree? 

Mr. Puskar. To a great extent. 

Mr. Lesinsxk1. Is it not true that your principal problem in the 
Post Office Department as a postmaster in the past has been, and 
now is, the inability to hire people because of the low salaries? 

Mr. Puskar. Yes; that is true, Mr. Chairman, and, also, it was 
the problem to get people to accept positions of greater responsibility 
with little difference in salary. 

Mr. Lusinsk1. Therefore, an across-the-board increase with a per- 
centage would be very helpful m that case? 

Mr. Puskar. It would; you are right. 

Vir. Lesinsxki.. Thank you, Mr. Puskar. 

Are there any further questions on my left? 

Mr. Porrmr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Luestnsxr. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I have no questions. 

Mr. Luesrnsxr. Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Puskar disagrees with the 
gentlemen who preceded him, insofar as the possibility of a veto goes. 
I gather that your position is that, even though Congress might want 
to give 10 percent plus the postal differential, since the President is 
on record and has vetoed 3 different times postal-pay raises, he is on 
record for 6 percent, you think our duty is to support what you call a 
realistic pay bill rather than to do what our hearts prompt us to do in 
terms of the equities in the situation? 

Mr. Pusxar. That is right, Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Porter. We should put aside our feelings because you believe 
the President is firm and will not be moved over the 6 percent? 

Mr. Pusxar. Yes, Mr. Porter. I think our experience of the last 
veto last year and before that would indicate that the President means 
exactly what he says, and so I think it is the practical thing to do; 
that is, to pass legislation that could be signed. 

Mr. Porrer. Do you have any information that he would veto a 
7%-percent bill with postal differential? 

Mr. Pusxar. No; I have not, Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Porter. In other words, has he ever expressed himself, to your 
knowledge, on that subject? 

Mr. Puskar. No; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Porter. Then we might be playing poker here. We might be 
frightened by things that do not exist. Do you know of any way to 
get a clearer statement on that from the President so we would know 
whether we are enacting realistic legislation, if that is the way to 
do it? 

Mr. Pusxar. No; Ido not. It is only my personal opinion that | 
can give you, Mr. Porter, and, while I believe that it should not 
have anything to do with salaries, I believe, if an equitable rate bill is 
passed by Congress and enacted that will bring the deficit of the Post 
Office Department more in line, that then the President would 
probably look with greater favor on a higher percentage than 6 percent. 
That is only my personal opinion, of course. 

Mr. Porter. Do you know of any moves to get the deficit of the 
State Department, the Department of Agriculture, the Commerce 
Department taken care of by similar raises of rates in those depart- 
ments? 
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Mr. Pusxar. No;I donot. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Hemphill, have you any questions? 

Mr. Hemputtu. I have no questions. 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. Mr. Scott, have you any questions? 

Mr. Scorr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Lzestnsxkr. Mr. Dellay, have you any questions? 

Mr. Detiay. Mr. Chairman, we have 20 bills, all of which would 
increase the basic compensation of public employees. They differ, in 
some degrees, in 12 different categories. I think, in those 12 different 
categories, you probably have complete dialectical extremes in this 
field. 

Now, we have some slight difference of opinion among the postal 
workers and postmasters. I think, if all these different thinkings are 
reconciled and this committee comes up with a bill that is a happy 
compromise to all these elements, why worry about who else agrees 
with them? 

Mr. Lestnsxr. I will personally answer that, Mr. Dellay. Your 
point is well taken. We, as representatives of our people, should bring 
out a bill that is in line with the thinking of the American public. 

Are there any questions on my right? 

Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Rees. I have no questions. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corsetr. We have both been asking about these increases. 
So I would like to ask the witness. 

You mentioned just at the close of your remarks that you were for a 
10-percent increase; is that correct? 

Mr. Puskar. We recommend a 10-percent merease. 

Mr. Corserr. All across the board? 

Mr. PusKar. Yes. 

Mr. Corsetr. And you emphasized that you preferred that, to an 
arrangement whereby there would be some fixed dollar increase? 

Mr. Puskar. That is right. 

Mr. Corsert. I just wanted to get the record straight. 

Mr. Hempnity. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Corsetr. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. Hempuiiv. I just'wonder if you did not share the feeling that I 
do. Iam interested in and for a postal raise that will spend instead 
of one that is in the distant dream. 

Mr. Puskar. I did not hear that. 

Mr. Hementit. Instead of one that is a dream or promise I am 
interested in one that will spend. Is that your line of thinking? 

Mr. Puskar. That is our line of thinking. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Corbett, have ‘vou any further questions? 

Mr. Corsert. No, sir. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Puskar, Mr. Porter a moment ago called attention 
to the deficits in other departments and he used the Departments ‘of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and State, and so on and so forth. I note 
there is going to be a big blowout around the White House and the 
Statler Hotel next week in behalf of a foreign aid program, sell the 
American public on foreign «id. 

Mr. Puskar. I was not aware. 
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Mr. Gross. I wonder if there will ever be a time when a similar 
meeting headed by. men such as Eric Johnston and attended by 
Adlai Stevenson and Vice President Nixon and former President 
Truman, I can just about call the roll, when there will be a similar 
White House conference with a luncheon and a dinner—I do not know 
who is going to pay for it—on behalf of some consultations on the 
status of people who are living on fixed incomes in the United States? 
Do you suppose there will ever be one of those held? 

Mr. Pusxkar. I could not answer that, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. With the saine degree of enthusiasin, the same people 
attending. 

Mr. Rees. And invite the farmers, too. 

Mr. Portrr. Do they have a fixed income? When did they get a 
fixed income? 

Mr. Corserr. They have a guaranty. 

Mr. Gross. I am going to pay close attention to this meeting next 
week. It is going to be very interesting to watch various people bed 
down with each other at this meeting. 

Mr. Porter. Are you going to be there, Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Lesinsx1. I think the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. Gross, 
pointed out something that is very important to all of us concerned, 
and that is the lack of ability to pursue any of these thoughts to a 
definite conclusion. I am not going to elaborate on the need. There 
are a lot of things to be done. 

Mr. Gross, have you any further questions? 

Mr. Gross. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Broyhill, have you any questions? 

Mr. Broyuiuu. I have no questions. 

Mr. Lesrnsx1. Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Ceprersere. I would like to ask Mr. North a question. 

How long have you been in the post office service? 

Mr. Norra. Forty-nine years. 

Mr. CeprerserG. How long have you been postmaster? 

Mr. Norra. Nine years. 

Mr. CrepEerBERG. You have been in the Post Office Department a 
total of 49 years? 

Mr. Norru. Forty-nine years, that is right. 

Mr. Ceprrserc. And you have been 9 years as a postmaster of 
Washington? 

Mr. Norra. That is right. 

Mr. Ceprerserc. What was your experience as far as employee 
turnover in the Post Office Department? 

Mr. Norra. Mr. Cederberg,, we have a very rapid turnover in 
Washington. It is very difficult for us to get the employees of the 
caliber that we need. It is a very fast turnover. 

Mr. CrepEeRBERG. What is the rate of the turnover? 

Mr. Nortu. I hesitate to give you a percentage. We are con- 
tinually needing 75 to 100 employees to be put to work, new people 
that we cannot get. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Are most of these in the first or second year of 
service in the Department? 

Mr. Norru. Yes, sir. Invariably they are newcomers and they 
would be in the first steps. 

Mr. Ceprersera. In the first steps? 
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Mr. Norru. Yes. 

Mr. Ceprerperc. If there were provisions in postal . legislation 
permitting you to start employees in advance of the first step, say 
the second or third or fourth step, as provided in my bill, and which is 
opposed by the clerks and carriers, do you believe that would be 
helpful in reducing your turnover and keeping people in the service? 

Mr. Norrn. | think it would certainly be of some help, yes, Mr. 
Cederberg. I think it would be of some help. 

I would like to say this as a postmaster. I would like to say that 
the well-being of my office depends upon the morale of my employees. 

I want to pay tribute here to the clerks and carriers. We have 
efficient clerks and carriers. The job is pretty well forward. What 
if we do not have the efficiency and we do not have the morale? I 
would like to pay tribute here today, during this storm, the worst 
we have had in some 22 years, yesterday, 60 percent of my employees 
showed up. This morning practically all of the carriers were on the 
job, trying to do the best they can under these conditions and I want 
to pay tribute to them here today. 

Mr. CeperBera. Certainly, I do not think there is any question. 
You would have to go a long way to find more loyal Government em- 
ployees then you will find in the postal service, the clerks and carriers, 
mail handlers, whoever they might be. 

Mr. Norru. That is true, Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Ceprerserc. There is no question about that. 

Now, I have a proposal in here that I happen to think is a realistic 
proposal, one that has a chance of becoming law. That is a 744 percent 
increase, which would amount to about, well, an average of 15 cents 
an hour. I think it is about 13 cents an hour in the first step, but it 
would average out about 15 cents an hour. If such a bill were en- 
acted promptly and became law do you think it would have a good 
effect on your employees? 

Mr. Nortu. Mr. Cederberg, I think anything in the way of an 
increase would be of advantage. I do not know that we have a lot 
of employees, clerks and carriers, who have other jobs to get by and 
we know when they have other jobs that they are not giving us an 
efficient 8 hours as they would otherwise. Also, in the case of a lot 
of them their wives work. I do not think that is a good thing. So 
any increases they get would be helpful, Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. CepERBERG. We are faced, as I see it, with a practical problem. 
The administration says they will have a 6 percent increase and most 
negotiations that I have known of result in some kind of a compromise. 

Mr. Norra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ceprersera. And it would appear to me, | think, and this is 
only my opinion, that a 7% percent increase could be enacted into 
law and enacted very promptly. 

If that course were taken, do you not think it would be much 
better for the employees rather than to go through this long proposi- 
tion that we have had in the years past, facing another veto, and 
going through this whole thing again, to get a 74 percent increase and 
get some money in the employees’ pockets. 

Now, I recognize that any representative or employee representa- 
tives, whether it be clerks, carriers, postmasters, whatever it might 
be, would certainly want 10 percent. That is natural. I do not 
think that they would be representing their people properly if they 
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did not. But, on the other hand, most of these negotiations result in 
some kind of a compromise. It would seem to me if we get something 
about 7% percent increase I am. confident we could get it signed fast. 

Mr. Norra. Certainly, I will leave that to the wisdom, of course, 
of this committee, as to what in its conscience it thinks is an amount 
that would meet the situation. 

Mr, Lestnski. We appreciate your wisdom on this and your 
background and knowledge, Mr. North. 

Mr. Ress. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. Mr. Rees, just a moment. 

I would like to comment here briefly on the remarks of Mr. Ceder- 
berg. 
I put a bill in which, from all those with whom I have talked, is 
the ideal approach, and that is after 6 months to give the individual 
a decent increase as in private industry. They have an increase in 
3 months’ time. In a spirit of harmony and for expedition, while I 
have not withdrawn the bill, I would not have it stand in the way if 
it seems that action on another bill can be implemented. I think 
we all should approach this matter with the same idealistic viewpoint 
and come out with a proper bill the best we can at this time. 
“Mr. Rees has a question. 

Mr. Rees. As to this turnover you are talking about, nearly all of 
it is during the first 2 years of employment of the individual, is it not? 

Mr. Norru. Yes. 

Mr. Regs. You do not have much turnover after the employee 
has been there for about 3 years, do you? 

Mr. Norra. After 2 years you get a less percentage of turnover, 
Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Ress. I mean not a great deal. 

Mr. Nortu. Yes, sir. That is right. 

Mr. Rees. What percentage is it after 2 years? Can you tell me 
that? 

Mr. Nortu. I would hesitate to give any figure at the moment, 
Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. I understand, from my conversation with you on another 
occasion, that the turnover is quite small after an employee had 
been with the Government for 2 years. 

Mr. Norrtu. I believe that is true, Mr. Rees. After persons get in 
the service and become accustomed to the work and usually it is 
attractive to them, there is not so much turnover. As I said again, 
I am very much interested. I do know that we need a substantial 
increase to the lower echelon employee; to wit, the mail handler, the 
clerk, and the carrier, because they are, you might say, the bone and 
sinew of the postal service, that is, the clerk and carrier. 

Mr. Rees. Do you go along with the statement made awhile ago, 
that authority granted the Postmaster General to increase salaries in 
lower or starting grades isa back-door approach? 

Mr. Norra. Well, I wouldn’t want to make any statement, I don’t 
think, Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Regs. It is certainly tenable. 

Mr. Norrtu. Yes. 

Mr. Pusxar. Mr. Chairman, in that regard I want to clarify our 

sition, if you will let me briefly. Certainly we believe that every 
evel should be increased; and, if the wisdom of this committee feels, 
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for example, that level 4 should be inereased by $400, we believe it 
should be done by percentage. I want to point out that the cost of 
the percentage increase in the levels above 7 and 8 is low in compari- 
son with the total number of dollars of that ercentage increase in 
the lower levels because the greater number of employees are in the 
lower levels, so the cost is negligible on the upper levels but it still 
does maintain that differential which is so necessary to provide 
incentive to accept higher positions. 

I know in one case where an assistant postmaster, when a vacancy 
of postmaster occurred in his office and he was offered the position, 
said he would accept it but he was not a strong candidate for it, 
because of the little difference in pay and greater difference of respon- 
sibility and hours of duties and so forth. So we have to maintain 
that differential as in private industry, so there will be incentive for 
everyone, clerk, carrier, and all postal employees to aspire to higher 
positions in the postal service. 

Mr. Rees. You are a postmaster in what city? 

Mr. PuskKar. sae Pa. 

Mr. Ress, How big is Imperial? 

Mr. Puskar. A town of about 2,500, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Rees. That is quite a difference. 

Mr. Puskar. That is right, quite a difference. 

Mr. Lesinski. We appreciate your appearing before us, Mr. Puskar, 
Mr. North, and Mr. Grader, and the enlightenment in the presenta- 
tion of your statement today. 

Mr. PusKkar. We want to thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norru. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lesinskr. I would like to call on Mr. Lowell Galbreth, presi- 
dent, National League of Postmasters, and turn the Chair over to 
Congressman Davis. 

Mr. Davis (presiding). It may be in order for me to apologize for 
being late, but I have been snowed in and feel like I did pretty well to 
get here at all. I want to thank Mr. Lesinski for going ahead with the 
hearings. 

We will be glad to hear from you now, Mr. Galbreth. 


STATEMENT OF LOWELL K. GALBRETH, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
LEAGUE OF POSTMASTERS 


Mr. GausBretuH. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the record my 
name is Lowell K. Galbreth. I am postmaster at Garneill, Mont., 
and president of the National League of Postmasters of the United 
States. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity to appear before the com- 
mittee this morning and to present the views of our organization 
concerning salary increases. 

I have listened to the testimony given here yesterday and this 
morning. I do know and our members do know and feel that an 
adequate salary increase is urgently needed. In order to expedite 
the deliberation of this committee and perhaps hasten the passage of 
a realistic salary increase bill, 1 would like permission to file this 

repared statement. which you have before you with the committee 
for your consideration. 
21690—58—_—6 
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Mr. Davis. That will be granted. 
(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF LOWELL K. GALBRETH, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF 
PosSTMASTERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the National League of Post- 
masters of the United States presents the following statement, and respectfully 
requests that it be incorporated in the record, and that you consider the informa- 
tion contained herein in determining the urgent and immediate need for increases 
in salaries for postmasters and postal employees. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present to this committee our views in regard 
to pay legislation. The latest cost-of-living statistics tell a grim story for Govern- 
ment workers, and it has also been pointed out that there seems to be no sign of 
a leveling off in price increases. 

Postmasters of the 37,000 post offices in the United States and its Territories 
are charged with the full responsibility of operating and conducting the affairs of 
their offices. They are the office executives, in many instances directing the 
activities of hundreds or thousands of employees. In even the smallest office, 
the postmaster is required to devote as many hours per day as are necessary 
to conduct the essential business of the Post Office Department. He is not favored 
with a 40-hour week, and often must work as many as 10 or 12 hours per day. 

In perhaps as many as 24,000 communities in the United States, the postmaster 
is the only representative of the United States Government, and his duties require 
him to distribute printed forms and perform other duties for the various agencies 
of the Government. He is required to properly budget working hours and 
expense allowances, yet to maintain the high standards set forth for the operation 
of the postal service. 

The postmaster is the public-relations official in the field and, as such, must 
maintain a proper relationship with the customers of the Post Office Department, 
the press, and civic organizations. 

Our membership was pleased with the principles of the salary structure incor- 
porated in Public Law 68, 84th Congress, when it was enacted into law, June 10, 
1955. This law recognizes the responsibilities of postmasters and the principle 
of equal pay for equal work. 

The salary increases provided by the Postal Field Compensation Act of 1955 
were largely based on the cost-of-living index for the year 1954. Since that time, 
the overall cost of living has increased appreciably, and our members throughout 
the United States are finding it most difficult to meet these ever-increasing costs 
with current salary payments. Hardship cases exist in many States and areas. 

In many thousands of offices, postmasters are required, either by law or postal 
regulations, to provide certain supplies needed for the operation of their offices, 
and in many instances are renting equipment. The cost of these supplies and the 
rental being paid personally by the postmaster has increased considerably. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the National League of Post- 
masters of the United States supports and asks your serious consideration of a 
straight percentage increase of 10 percent for all levels and steps of the postal field 
service schedule and the fourth-class office schedule as set forth in Public Law 68 
of the 84th Congress. We suggest that such an increase would easily be com- 
puted and administered. We also suggest that such an increase be made effective 
on the first day of the first pay period immediately following enactment of such 
legislation. We oppose a flat-lump-sum increase, which would destroy the differ- 
entials set forth in Public Law 68 and the principle of equal pay for equal work. 

In view of present conditions and the severity of the winter, which has created 
hardships for many postal employees, we urge the committee to approve a realistic 
salary-increase measure which can be immediately enacted into law. 


Mr. GausretH. Our proposal is for a 10-percent, straight-across- 
the-board increase in salary structure, as set forth in Public Law 68. 
We feel at this time that that is adequate and just, and we ask for 
your consideration. 

Mr. Davis. Do you want to highlight the contents of your state- 
ment? 

Mr. Gausretu. I might, briefly, Mr. Chairman. 

We cite in our testimony that certain hardship cases exist in areas 
of the country, perhaps brought on to some extent by the severity of 
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this winter. I have received letters in the past week from postmasters 
in South Carolina, in Alabama, in Michigan and Wisconsin, citing 
the fact that their fuel costs have been excessive in smaller offices 
where they are required to pay for those particular expenses them- 
selves. They have told me, some of them, that at this time they are 
not able to pay their dues in our organization because of increased 
expenses. 

As you no doubt: know, in many of the smaller post offices in the 
country, the postmaster has to buy certain supplies; he has to pay 
rental on certain pieces of equipment. Those expenses, those costs, 
have increased appreciably during recent years. Therefore, we think 
that those items should be considered in determining what you might 
call the cost-of-living increase. 

We do not support a lump-sum increase for employees of the Post 
Office Department in certain levels. We feel that a 10-percent 
straight-across-the-board increase would be, as I said earlier, just and 
equitable. 

That briefly, sir, is the résumé of my statement. 

Mr. Davis. What did you say your hometown is, Mr. Galbreth? 

Mr. Gaupretu. Garneill, Mont., sir. 

Mr. Davis. What is the size of that town? 

Mr. GaLsretH. That is a very small, rural town. My post office 
is a fourth-class office, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Are you familiar, then, with the needs of the fourth- 
class postmasters? 

Mr. GALBRETH. I am, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Are there any questions, Mr. Porter? 

Mr. Porter. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Ress. I have no question. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Hemphill? 

Mr. Hempuityi. What is your position on the area-wage proposals 
incorporated in the Rees bill? 

Mr. Gaupretu. We believe the Rees bill is a good bill, if the in- 
creases were made 10 percent instead of those which are set forth in 
H. R. 6590. 

Mr. Hempuiiy. You endorse it, with the exception of the 6 percent. 
You endorse all the other provisions? 

Mr. Gatsretu. That is right. 

Mr. Hempuitt. Do you know what I am talking about; the area- 
wage program? 

Mr. Gatsretu. Yes. 

Mr. Hempui. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Corbett, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Corsert. No questions. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Scort. I have no questions. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Thank you; no. 

Mr. Davis. Mr, Cunningham? 

Mr. CunntneuaM. I want to say I think we would have had 10 or 
11 percent last year if the leadership of the Senate would have allowed 
that bill to come up, so we could have taken action on it before we 
adjourned. Ido not suppose you have any knowledge as to whether 
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or not they will delay this bill over in the Senate agai, so we will have 
that same situation at the close of this session, do you? 

Mr. Gatsreru. We hope not, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broynaiii. Mr. Galbreth, do you feel that a 10-percent, across- 
the-board increase would make the postal employee financially as well 
off as he was in 1939? I discovered, in a little graph or chart that J 
had the Library of Congress prepare for me concerning the classified 
employee, that, even with 10 percent across the board, the average 
Federal employee, classified employee, would not be as well off now 
asin 1939. Ido not have that graph to apply to the postal field serv- 
ice, but I imagine that about the same thing would apply there, the 
same general scale. 

Now, you were in the postal service then in 1939, were you not? 

Mr. Gaupreta. | was not, no. 

Mr. Broyuaiui. Oh, you were not. 

Do you feel that a 10 percent across-the-board increase would make 
the postal employee financially as well off.as in 1939, with the same 
net purchasing power? 

Mr. Gausreru. | would not be able to say as to that, Mr. Broyhill. 

Our thinking as an organization is that 10 percent would be adequate 
and should be enacted into law at this time. 

Mr. Broyuiiy. You have compared that with the standard of living 
of 1939 and now? 

Mr. Gatpretu. Not with 1939, no sir. 

Mr. Davis. Are there any further questions? 

We thank you very much, Mr. Galbreth, for your testimony. 

Mr. Gatsrerx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity 
to be here. 

Mr. Davis. Your statement has been filed for the record. 

Mr. Daniel Jaspan, legislative representative, National Association 
of Postal Supervisors, is the next witness. 

We will be glad to have your statement. -Who is with you, Mr. 
Jaspan? Will you introduce your associate? 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL JASPAN, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE; 
ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN D. SWYGERT, NATIONAL SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POSTAL SUPERVISORS 


Mr. Jaspan. Yes, sir, I will do that. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, my name is Daniel Jaspan. I am the legislative 
representative of the National Association of Postal Supervisors. Our 
members include more than 20,000 supervisors in the Post Office, as 
well as in the custodial and motor vehicle service. 

I am accompanied by our national secretary, Mr. John D. Swvgert, 
who would also like to make a statement at the conclusion of mine, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Jaspan. When we appeared before this committee last vear, 
we testified in favor of H. R. 6375, introduced by Congressman 
Cunningham. We showed that 15 percent would be the minimum 
required to place postal supervisors on a plane more nearly equal to 
their counterparts in private industry and:other branches of Govern- 
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ment service. Surveys made by private groups pointed out. that first- 
line supervisors im private industry averaged more than $6,200. per 
year—as compared with $5,460 for our foremen when they reach the 
top step of their level.. Even a 15 percent pay increase would leave 
our first-line supervisors below that figure. 

We feel that an amount greater than 15 percent is now needed to 
bring our salaries in line. We are particularly interested, however, 
in having a bill reported that can be enacted into law this year and 
will put money into the pockets of our people as soon as possible. 
We ask this committee to report out a bill that will provide a per- 
centage increase for all emplovees—a bill that will contain the highest 
percentage that can become law. 

Any provision other than a percentage increase would distort the 
existing salary schedule provided in Public Law 68. This schedule 
provides a reasonable salary differential between supervisors and non- 
supervisors, as well as between the various levels of supervisors. It 
provides greater compensation for those with greater duties and 
responsibilities—and provides incentives for advancement. 

While on the subject of Public Law 68, there are a few items which 
we feel should be brought to the attention of the committee. In the 
first place, when the original promotion to a supervisory position is 
made, the employee is usually promoted from step 7 of level 4 to 
step 2 of level 7. ‘This amounts to only $275 at the most and can 
be only $175 by the loss of longevity grade as often happens. That 
is a very small amount of money when the additional responsibility 
is considered. One of the reasons for such a small increase in salary 
is the fact that immediately preceding the final stages of the passage 
of legislation that was to become Public Law 68, action was taken to 
add an additional $130 to level 4 without making corresponding 
adjustments in other levels. We hope that this committee will not 
further distort the salary schedule in the same way. 

Our members need a substantial increase and they feel that the 
differential between supervisors and those supervised should be 
increased—not lessened. We feel that the trend should be reversed 
from its present tendency whereby, in the Government service, 
according to the Wall Street Journal of February 7, 1958, ‘‘the higher 
you go in the salary scale the lower the salaries are when compared 
with those in private industry for similar work.’’ We feel that a 
straight percentage increase is the only proper solution and that 15 
percent is needed to adjust our salaries. 

| would like to point out at this time, that, although we have 
members in our association from level 4 through level 17, the vast 
majority of our members are in levels 6, 7, and 8. 

{nd in case some people have the idea that supervisors are wallowing 
in wealth, I would like to add this, that only 10,000 employees in the 
postal field service receive a salary of $6,000 or more, and that 10,000 
employees includes postmasters, inspectors, and employees in the 
region, including those same people. 

Mr. Rexs. 10,000 out of how manv? 

Mr. Jaspan. Out of one-hundred-and-fortv-some-thousand recular 
emplovees. 

And, incidentally, in the classified schedule, having just about twice 
as manv regular employes, there are 175,000 receiving $6,000 or more, 
and including those same people that are not directly employed in the 
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Post Office, there are only 277 people in the postal field service schedule. 


earning $10,000 or more as compared to 20,169 under the Classifica- 
tion Act. 

We would like the committee to review some of the key positions in 
Public Law 68. We feel that KP-21, the foreman, should be studied 
with a view toward liberalizing it so that it would read that he super- 
vises 10 employees, rather than ‘20 or more’”’ as it now reads. We 
submit that foreman supervising 30 or more employees should be in 
level 8, now in level 7. 

Section 201 (c) of Public Law 68, which limits the number of em- 
ployees in levels 17 and higher, nullifies the preceding section 201 (b) 
providing equal pay for equal duties and responsibilities. It prevents 
promotions of postmasters where receipts and responsibilities increase 
and thereby deprives supervisors in those offices of their proper levels. 

We would like this committee to change certain key positions in 
Public Law 68 so that all assistant postmasters would be only one 
level below postmasters. As it now is, an office with a level 15 post- 
master and one with a level 16 postmaster both have level 14 assist- 
ant postmasters, and the other supervisors in the latter office are in 
correspondingly lower levels than they should be. 

These, and many other inequities in Public Law 68, whch we con- 
sider an excellent act in general, could be erased by the careful con- 
sideration and action by this committee on H. R. 7901, introduced by 
Mrs. Granahan. 

We were very happy to read about President Eisenhower’s proposal 
for spending about $2 billion for a new building program, as well as 
his statement about a possible reduction in taxes. Both of these pro- 

ams have as their purpose getting additional money into circulation. 

Je can assure you, members of this committee, that practically every 
cent granted to our members by a salary adjustment will go into 
circulation immediately—and it will be for the necessities of life, not 
for luxuries. 

Please bear in inind, too, that any increase will be subject not only 
to withholding taxes, which will immediately reduce the amount 
granted by 20 percent and more, but will be further reduced by 6% 
percent for retirement deductions, as well as deductions for Federal 
life insurance. 

There will also be State and local taxes to be paid out of this money, 
which means that at least 30 percent of any pay increase will not even 
be in the hands of our people for spending purposes. 

On behalf of the members of the National Association of Postal 
Supervisors, I thank the distinguished members of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee for the opportunity of presenting our views. 

And Mr. Swygert would like to add his statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. 

Mr. Swyeerr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
there has been a lot of reference in previous testimony to the fact that 
postal supervisors and officials of the postal service received an ade- 
quate adjustment in pay under Public Law 68. 

Mr. Chairman, they did receive an adjustment in pay, a very nice 
one, under Public Law 68. But to correct some of the impressions 
that may have been gained, I would like to cite a few figures from the 

ay structure of the Federal civil service as published by the United 
States Civil Service Commission in Washington, D.C. These happen 
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to be the latest figures available, although they are through June 
30, 1956. 

These figures show that including postmasters, supervisors, regional 
officials, and all persons in the postal service in the field, there are 
only 43,000 such persons that make in excess of $5,000 a year, which is 
approximately 10 percent of the total regular force of the post office 
field service. 

Under the Classification Act of 1949, where there are approximately 
908,000 such persons, you will find that there are 278,000 persons 
receiving -in excess of $5,000 and that in the $10,000 bracket, in the 
postal field service, which as I stated before includes postamasters and 
regional officials, as well as postal supervisors, we have only 277 
persons above $10,000, and under the Classification Act they have 
20,169. 

Now, our contention is that the officials and the supervisors of postal 
field service not only as compared with wages paid in outside industry 
for such services but in comparison with wages paid in our own 
yovernment service under the Classification Act are woefully behind. 

Now, we wanted to make it very clear that an increase, a percentage 
increase in salary, when we start talking about large amounts, being 
awarded to supervisors in the postal service, we are talking about a 
handful of people, since practically all of the supervisors of the Nation 
and including postmasters, also, are bracketed in level 6, 7, and 8. 

Therefore, when we talk about a cost of living increase which 
applies only to the first five levels of the postal structure, we are 
creating a dollar differential which shows that a man in level 1 as 
provided under S. 27 on the Senate side, would receive $515 per 
annum, whereas the supervisors in the top step of level 8 would re- 
ceive only $450 dollarwise, not only decreasing the differential per- 
centagewise between the levels, but also decreasing the present dollar 
differential between the various levels. 

An adequate increase for postal supervisors and for the other 
officials above rank-and-file employees in the postal service costs 
very little. It is estimated for 5. 27, which provides $240 for levels 
1 through 5, that it would only cost $9 million additional to make it 
an equitable bill and to give all postal employees $240 along with 
the percentage increase. 

Now, we are in full support of the 15 percent increase, but we 
mentioned that as a possible compromise. 

That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Jaspan, how many supervisors did you say there 
are? 

Mr. Jaspan. Postal supervisors? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Jaspan. In the postal field service, in our post office alone, 
there are roughly 24,000 supervisors. 

Mr. Davis. 24,000 in levels 6, 7, and 8 mostly? 

Mr. Jaspan. The majority are in those three levels. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. You and Mr. Swygert then feel there ought to 
be a considerably larger sum made available for your supervisors than 
either of these bills carry. Is that the burden of your testimony? 

Mr. Jaspan. Mr. Chairman, when we had our convention almost 
2 years ago, the No. 1 item was a 15 percent salary increase and we 
are mandated by that convention to ask for 15 percent, which we feel 
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can be theroughly justified, so far as living conditions, cost of living 
and to put our supervisors in a pay scale or bracket that would be 
comparable to other supervisors in Government service and in private 
industry. 

Mr. Davis. Do you feel like there are too many supervisors in the 
field service, or what is your feeling about that? 

Mr. Swyeert. Mr. Chairman, I would like to answer that. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to hear from both of you. First, let me 
see what Mr. Jaspan thinks about it. 

Mr. Jaspan. No, sir; | do not think there are too many field super- 
visors in the postal field service, Mr. Chairman. I believe that the 
fact that production in the post office has gone up in spite of the terrific 
odds the supervisors have been working under shows that the super- 
visors have been doing a good job and they could probably raise the 
production if there were more supervisors. 

Mr. Davis. What are the odds that they have been working under, 
to which you referred? 

Mr. Jaspan. As pointed out here, some of the odds are the big 
turnover, and it takes a long time to train men. That is one of the 
biggest odds. By the time a person is trained he leaves the service 
and is replaced. We have foremen who are supervising 50 and 60 
people, whereas the ideal situation would be for them to supervise 
about 20 people. 

Mr. Davis. You have some that are supervising less than 20, do 
you not? 

Mr. Jaspan. Yes, sir. We have a relatively few that are supervising 
less and they are receiving less money. 

Mr. Gross. If you will give us the average, Mr. Chairman, if I 
may interpose. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, what is the average? 

Mr. Gross. What is the average? 

Mr. Jaspan. For the supervisor? 

Mr. Gross. Yes; for an employee in the field service. 

Mr. Jaspan. It is hard to give an average, Mr. Gross. Many of 
our foremen, I would say, supervise somewhere between 20 and 30. 
Of course, as you go up the range, there is less supervision and more 
administrative work and they are still supervisors. 

Mr. Gross. Would it be 1 supervisor for 40, or could you hit some 
kind of a rough average? One supervisor for 30 or 40, or 20? 

Mr. Jaspan. There are 24,000 supervisors to supervise, including 
substitutes, for five-hundred-and-some-odd-thousand people. I mean 
that is if you just want to make an average for supervisors. Of 
course, that would not give how many for each supervisor. 

Mr. Gross. Can you give me any figures on the classified service, 
if I may interject, Mr. Chairman? Can you give me any figures on 
the classified service? 

Mr. Jaspan. On the number of supervisors? 

Mr. Gross. Yes; the ratio of classified-service supervisors. 

Mr. Jaspan. The only ratio we have on that, Mr. Gross—take the 
ones who are—roughly, in the post office, most of the supervisors 
start with around $6,000 and higher. In the classified service, those 
making over $5,000. 

Mr. Gross. I was talking about the number. I was not talking 
about the pay. 

Mr. Jaspan. The number of the supervisors? 
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Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Jaspan. | would not know about the number of supervisors in 
the classified service. 

Mr. Gross. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. Well, if you strike an average, you would have an 
average that would be about 1 supervisor over 20 people, then, would 
it not? You said 24,000. 

Mr. Jaspan. That would probably be close to it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. You said there are 24,000 supervising, out of a total of 
519,000. It would be about that. That is not exactly accurate. Do 
you contend that is less supervisors than you need? 

Mr. Jaspan. As I mentioned, Mr. Chairman, there are certain 
areas where we need more supervision, particularly the first line, the 
first line of supervision. 

Mr. Davis. There would have to be a considerable number super- 
vising less than 20 in order to bring the average to 20 if, as you say, 
many of them were supervising as many as 50 employees. 

Mr. Jaspan. There are some supervising as many as 50. 

Mr. Davis. There would have to be quite a number of them 
supervising less than 20, would there not, to strike that average? 

Mr. Swyeert. Mr. Chairman, may I comment on that? 

Mr. Davis. All right. 

Mr. Swycert. When we talk about 1 supervisor in another Federal 
agency, we are talking about an agency that is usually on a 5-day 
schedule, a 5-day week. When we are talking about supervisors in 
the sciatele service and employees in the postal service, those em- 
ployees in most cases have a 7-day week to contend with, which 
means that you have to have additional supervisors in a relief capacity 
to supervise the additional 2 days a week which are not provided, 
since the supervisors are on a 40-hour-a-week schedule just as the 
regular employee. 

So, you see, the total number of supervisors in the postal service 
as approximately 24,000 means that they are supervising 104 addi- 
tional days per vear than we have, in most other Government agencies, 
to provide supervision. 

Mr. Davis. Now, in this total number of 519,000, of course, you 
first strike out the 24,000 supervisors. Then you would also strike 
out. the 31,615 rural carriers, and you would strike out the fourth- 
class postmasters, would you not? 

Mr. Swycert. No, sir. The rural carriers are supervised. 

Mr. Davis. Who supervises the rural carriers? 

Mr. Swycert. It depends on the size office they are in. They 
are supervised by postmasters if they are in offices that are so small 
that they only have a postmaster, but where the office is large enough 
to have an assistant postmaster, and then, as you progress on up, an 
assistant postmaster and a superintendent of mails, then the rural 
carriers are supervised by those supervisors. 

Mr. Davis. Well, I was raised in a little town where they had 
six rural carriers, and they did not have any supervisor for them. 

Mr. Swycert. In a small office, that would be the responsibility 
of the postmaster 

Mr. Davis. But you do not have anybody filling the position of 
supervisor of rural carriers, do you? There is no such position as 
that, is there? 
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Mr. SwyGerrt. The assistant postmaster in an office, Congress- 
man, supervises all employees in that office. 

Mr. Davis. Strictly, though, as to a position as a supervisor of 
rural carriers, there is no such position as that? 

Mr. Swyczrr. No, sir. We have a position that is known as 
supervisor of the delivery service, which includes rural carriers as 
well as your city-delivery service. 

Mr. Davis. Do you include the fourth-class postmasters in the 
24,000 supervisors? 

Mr. Swycert. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Well, then, that 13,585 would be cut out, too. So, 
you really do not have anything approaching 519,000 people to be 
supervised by this 24,000 supervisors, do you? When you get down 
to brass tacks, your average would be considerably under 20, would it 
not? 

Mr. Swyeert. Well, to the first-line supervisor, it is not under 20 
when you have a foreman on the floor and, perhaps, a tour superin- 
tendent. There will be a number of foremen, if you included the tour 
superintendent or assistant superintendent of mails. It would make a 
difference. 

Mr. Davis. You still think, both of you gentlemen, then, that you 
do not have too many supervisors? 

Mr. Swycert. Congressman, I would like to answer that, in a 
way, and cite a few statistics which I have to cite from memory. 

Mr. Davis. Well, we would like to have them. 

Mr. Swycrrt. But I would like to cite a few statistics. In the 
larger post offices of this Nation, 43 of them, to be exact, we have 
what is known as a work-performance standard, which is an attempt 
to measure the output of production by units of post offices; not the 
output of the individual, but the output of that post office with relation 
to the piece handlings of mail, and so forth. 

Now, a survey was made of the 43 post offices where this work- 
performance standard is in existence, and the relation between the 
number of supervisors to those supervisors in those particular offices. 

They, during each period, 4 weeks, rank these individual offices on 
the basis of a percentage factor, which is their rate of production. 
And they rate sheen from 100 percent down. 

Now, in ranking those 43 offices and then, in comparing the ratio 
of supervisors to employees, it was disclosed that those offices at the 
bottom of the production figure were those that had more employees 
to the supervisor and those at the top bracket were those that had 
fewer employees to the supervisor. 

Mr. Davis. What is the reason for that? Were they just smarter 
than the others? 

Mr. Swyeert. Indicating that closer supervision increases the 
efficiency and the production in the individual post offices. 

Mr. Davis. What is the lowest number of emvloyees under a suver- 
visor, that you know of? 

Mr. SwyGerr. That I know of? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SwyGert. Well, I know some level 6 supervisors, that is, in 
pay grade 6, who are supervising as few as 7 employees or 8 employees. 
I know of an assistant postmaster at a second-class office, and I might 
add that we have 400 assistant postmasters at second-class offices, 
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and they very seldom authorize any more. I mean these are carry- 
overs froma day gone by. I know of an assistant postmaster in a 
second-class post office where there are only five employees in that 
office. 

Mr. Davis. Well, now, what is the highest number of employees 
supervised by one supervisor, that you know of? 

Mr. Swycert. If we take the assistant postmaster at New York, 
that would be 37,000. 

Mr. Davis. I mean-—— 

Mr. Swycert. You mean direct supervision? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Swycsrr. The highest number I know of is 118. 

Mr. Davis. Where is that? 

Mr. Swycert. That was in Baltimore. I think it has been cor- 
rected, though, sir. 

Mr. Davis. That is only one instance. 

Mr. SwyGert. One instance. 

Mr. Davis. Out of the whole country. 

Mr. Swyeert. Yes, sir. That is entirely out of the ordinary. 

Mr. Davis. Just what were the circumstances of that? 

Mr. Swyawert. Well, this happened to be a parcel-post unit, where 
they distributed incoming and outgoing parcel post at the Baltimore 
post office, and this was during the rush or peak tour. 

Mr. Davis. It was not a regular setup, then? 

Mr. SwycGert. Yes, sir. It was a regular setup, but it did not 
mean that the 118 people were working, necessarily, 8 hours a day. 
Some of them may not have been working but 3 or 4 hours during 
the peak mail period. 

Mr. Davis. Are you familiar with the facts enough to tell us how 
many supervisors would be supervising 50 people? 

Mr. Swyaert. No, sir. I could not give you that. I know there 
are some. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Jaspan, you mentioned that. 

Mr. Jaspan. I do not know how many, Mr. Chairman, but we do 
have cases where that happens. 

Mr. Davis. Rare instances? 

Mr. Swycert. No, sir. 

Mr. Jaspan. Not in the larger cities; no, sir. 

Mr. Swycert. Congressman, we had some appeals under Public 
Law 68, actually requests for review by the Post Office Department. 
As you know, the key position of foreman of mails is at level 7, key 
position 21, which specifies foreman of mails will supervise approxi- 
mately 20 or more employees in order to be placed in that particular 
key position. We had foremen who were supervising considerably 
more than the 20 persons referred to in the key position. So, we had 
a number of appeals. Those appeals have been adjudicated, and, in 
those cases where the foreman was supervising 40 or more employees, 
the foreman was placed in level 8. I have a personal knowledge of 
at least 50 such cases. 

Mr. Davis. Could you prepare and submit, in time to go in this 
record, a schedule er a scale or summary of how many supervisors 
there are who supervise, as you said, some 6, 7, 8, 10, 20, and on up? 
Could you give us any kind of a fairly accurate statement of how the 
supervisory personnel runs, as compared with persons under them? 
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Mr. Swyeert. The only way I could get that, Mr. Chairman, 
would be to get it from the field. I would have to send out a ques- 
tionnaire to the supervisors. 

Mr. Davis. Would it be a great deal of trouble to do it? 

Mr. Swycerv. I will be glad to do it. I do not know what our 
response will be, or how soon we can get the information back in 
here. But that would be the only way that we would have of 
obtaining it. 

Mr. Davis. I wish you would make an effort of doing it, and let 
us have it. 

Mr. Swycerr. Yes, sir; we would be glad to. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The 1957 annual report of the Postmaster General, in table 301 on page 107, 
shows 21,755 post office supervisors employed as of June 30, 1957. This same 
table shows 132,097 post office clerks and mail handlers; 97,284 city carriers; 
31,615 rural carriers; 2,171 special deliver messengers; 6,044 in the vehicle service; 
13,835 in the custodial service, and 141,477 substitute employees. The total of 
all employees supervised by the 21,755 post office supervisors is 424,523 or, an 
average of approximately 20 employees per supervisor. THis average, however, 
is quite misleading, as many, of the total number of supervisors listed are in ad- 
ministrative or technical positions and do not actually perform day to day line 
supervision of employees. Also, a large number of these positions are superin- 
tendents of small stations and branch post offices where the number of subordinates 
is extremely small or nonexistent. Therefore, the total of first line supervisors 
would, or should, be used in determining the number of subordinates rather than 
the entire supervisory complement, 

Sampling from all sections and areas of the country and in various size offices, 
indicate that first line supervisors comprise approximately one-half of the total 
supervisory complement and it, therefore, follows that each first line supervisor 
has approximately 40 subordinate employees under his direction. 

The total supervisory complement and first line supervisors at. the offices listed 
below is considered a fair indication of nationwide averages: 


| | t } 


Office Supervisory; _Ist-line Office Supervisory!  Ist-line 

complement! supervisors complement} supervisors 

Rice cts anaes é BI ited lice, . i a4 
Atlanta, Ga 115 | 60 || Pittsburgh, Pa. — 229 | 164 
Athens, Ga 7 4 New York, N. Y 1, 504 | 735 
East Point, Ga 4 2 || New Haven, Conn 56 30 
Aiken, 8. C 4 2 || New London, Conn.. | 14 10 
Columbia, 8. C 35 2) |. Omaha, Nebr 77 34 
Kingstree, 8. C 1 l Baton Rouge, La | 32 | 18 
Chester, 8. C 2 1 Hutchinson, Kans 9 | 6 
Alexandria, Va 23 11 || Terre Haute, Ind 18 12 
Newport News, Va i4 9 || Beverly Hills, Calif , 17 | 10 


A first line supervisor in PFS—6 supervises between 7 and 15 employees, with 
the average being 10. 

A first line supervisor in PFS-7 supervises between 16 and 40 employees, with 
the average being 30. 

A first line supervisor in PFS-8 supervises in excess of 40 emplovees, with the 
average being approximately 48. 

The great majority of first line supervisors are in PFS-7 and the next larger 
number in PFS-6, and relatively few first line supervisors are in PFS-8. 

Supervision in most post offices which are large enough to have supervisors 
is on a 7-day week and a 24-hour day, and the 141,000 substitute employees 
frequently are scheduled so that the actual supervision of their day-to-day activity 
is the responsibility of more than one supervisor. We also eall attention to the 
fact that during the month of December the total number of substitute employees 
is increased by some 250,000 and that these inexperienced employees are also the 
responsibility of the 21,755 supervisors. 

he difference between the approximately 24,000 figure used in our testimony 

and the 21,755 figure in the Postmaster General’s report is due to the definition 
of a supervisor by the Department and the provisions of the Constitution and 
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By-Laws of the National Association of Postal Supervisors regarding eligibility for 
membership. 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Scott, have you any questions? 

Mr. Scort. I have no questions. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Jaspan, you said you were happy to read about 
President Eisenhower’s proposal for spending about) $2 billion for a 
new. building program, as well as his statement about a possible 
reduction in taxes. I wonder how long we can continue to have our 
cake and eat it, too. 

Mr. Jaspan. Mr. Chairman, that is, of course, 1 do not make up 
the policy, but we are in agreement with anything that would help 
to lift this so-called recession that we are supposed to be in. 

Mr. Gross. Do you think we can spend our way out of it? 

Mr. Jaspan. That is one of the theories. 

Mr. Gross. That may be one of the theories. Are you also happy 
about the $4 billion in new money that the President is asking for the 
foreign giveaway program? We are told that will help us spend our 
way out of the depression, too. I hope you are not for that. I just 
do not see how you can carry on all these multi-billion-dollar programs 
and still have a tax reduction. 

Mr. Jaspan. Mr. Gross, in this post-office-building program, I 
believe that most of that money would go toward rebuilding or 
modernizing post offices that are now obsolete. Many post offices, I 
understand, are 50 years old or more and are not up to date or the 
working conditions are not the best in them. So, the money would 
be used for that purpose. 

Mr. Gross. I would think of the corollary of spending these billions 
of dollars is going to have to be more taxes, is it not, instead of less? 

Mr. Jaspan. Presumably so, Mr. Gross. But there is more and 
more talk of reduction in taxes in the last few weeks. 

Mr. Gross. Sure. This is a campaign year. There is a lot of 
talk of reduction of taxes. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Cunningham? 

Mr. CunnrinGHAM. I have no questions. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyuitu. Mr. Chairman. 

You used a $9 million figure a moment ago as additional cost, 

\ir. SwyGert. Yes. 

Mr. Broyruiu. I think that was in reference to S. 27, was it not? 

Mr. Swycert. That is right. 

Mr: Broyvnuu, If the $240 increase for the first 5 grades were 
spread in what way? Six, seven and/or throughout the whole schedule? 

Mr. Swycert. Throughout the entire postal field service. 

Mr. Broyutm.. If the $240 cost-of-living increase in S. 27 were 
spread throughout the whole schedule 

Mr. Swycertr. Yes. 

Mr. Broyuitt (continuing). It would only cost $9 million. 

Mr. Swycert. Approximately $9 million. 

Mr. Broyuiuu. Yes. 

Mr. Swyeert. You remember, Mr. Broyhill, that level 6 under the 
S. 27 is already provided with $160. 

Mr. Broyuriu. Yes. 

Mr. Swycertr. And level 7 with $80. 
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Mr. Broyuinn. Yes. 

Mr. Swyaert. So it is taking into account only the difference in 
those levels between $160 and $240. 

Mr. Broyariu. The $160 and $240 on up to level 20. 

Mr. Swyeert. Actually, we figured it through level 17, because 
levels 18, 19 and 20 only have a handful of people in them. 

Mr. Brora. That only cost $9 million. 

Mr: Swyeerr. $9 million. 

Mr. Broyuaru. Your statement proposes 15 percent across-the- 
board increase. Provide that $240 cost-of-living increase in addition 
to the 7% percent that is proposed in S. 27, I think that is 124 to 13% 
percent increase, roughly. 

Mr. Swycert. Roughly. 

Mr. Broyutiy. Would provide the same dollar amount for the 
level 4. 

Mr. Swyeerr. That is right. 

Mr. Broyrarii. Do you know what that would do, how much addi- 
tional cost that would be if that 12% percent were spread across the 
board? Do you have those figures offhand? 

Mr. Swycrerr. You mean if you made the 7% percent 124 percent? 

Mr. Broyuiiu. In order for the same dollar amount to go to clerks 
and carriers, yet keep the scale, 

Mr. Swycertr. It would cost about $25 million for each additional 
1 percent in the postal service. In other words, if you make the 7% 
percent 12% percent, that is an increase of 5 percent. 

Mr. Broruiiy. Yes; I understand that, but you have the $240 

Mr. Swycert. Yes. 

Mr. Broyui.u (continuing) Cost-of-living increase in there anyway. 
Do you have an idea of how much more it would cost? You have 
a $9 million figure. 

Mr. Swycert. Yes. 

Mr. Broyniii. That makes $240 across the board. 

Mr. Swycert. Yes. 

Mr. Broyuriti. Do you have the figure what it would cost in 
addition to S. 27 to make it 124% percent across the board increase 
instead of that cost of living dollar increase? 

Mr. Swycert. Yes. S. 27, with the additional $9 million, according 
to our figures, would be a total cost of approximately $311 million. 

Mr. BroyuiLu. 12% percent would cost about $315 million then. 

- Mr. Swycert. $311 million would be the cost of S. 27 with the 
$9 million added to it. 

Mr. Broyruitu. Then 12% percent cost, the cost approximately? 

Mr. Swyecerr. $125 million additional. 

Mr. Broyuiiu. Over the 7% percent? 

Mr. Swycert. That is right. But 12% percent would be $325 
million. 

Mr. Broyuiiu. Yes. It seems like it would cost pretty much the 
same then? 

Mr. SwyGert. Yes, about the same. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Rees. I do not want to delay you at all. I have one question. 

As I understand your testimony you think that in respect to any 
increases for postal people—if th 


ere are increases, whatever they | 
are—there should be a greater percentage for supervisors than others. | 
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Mr. Swycert. Not a greater percentage, Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Jaspan. Not a greater percentage. 

Mr. Swycert. The same percent, the same percent for all em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Regs. I thought you suggested at the beginning a greater 
percentage. 

Mr. SwyGert. No, sir. 

Mr. Jaspan. No, sir. 

We are on record favoring a straight percentage increase on any 
salary bill. 

Mr. Ress. I misunderstood. 

Mr. Swycertr. We submitted on S. 27, Mr. Rees, only because it 
seems S. a is something very real at the moment, and at the present 
time S. 27 certainly discriminates against anyone who is in a level 
above 5, both dollarwise and percentagewise. 

Mr. Davis. We thank you, Mr. Jaspan and Mr. Swygert, for your 
testimony, and thank all of you gentlemen for your testimony this 
morning. 

The committee will adjourn now until 10 a. m. tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Wednesday, February 19, 1958.) 
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POSTAL AND CLASSIFIED EMPLOYEES’ SALARY 
ADJUSTMENT 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1958 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND Crvri SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., in room 215, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. James H. Morrison (acting chairman 
of the committee) presiding. 

Mr. Morrison. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness the committee would like to hear from this morning 
is Hon. J. Arthur Younger, Representative in Congress from the 
Ninth District of California. 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER FROM THE NINTH 
DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Younacer. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the committee for 
the privilege of appearing before you. 

I am in favor of an increase in pay for the classified civil service 
employees and the postal employees and I sincerely hope that the 
committee will report a bill that can become a law without getting 
into a bind with vetoes, and postpone again the raise which these 
people are entitled to. 

But above that, I am particularly interested in the future because 
I am convinced from my experience that we are never going to get 
equitable salaries for our Government employees under the system 
that we now are employing. 

In the first place, as you have different districts, you have high- 
cost areas such as our own, and I can give you one example of what 
occurred when I was home last summer. I was speaking at a high 
school and usually when the questions came up, they wanted to 
find out about the Little Rock situation. We discussed that, and 
one girl got up in the audience and said that she had transferred from 
Little Rock, that she came from Central High School, and she could 
add something to it. Afterward she came up and said: 

In addition, I want to tell you that my father is a postal employee and he worked 
in Little Rock and he asked for a transfer to California because we wanted to 
move to California. We were getting along fine in Little Rock. We were able 
to live on a good standard, but we came out here and under the same salary we 
are going broke and we cannot enjoy the things that we enjoyed in Arkansas 
with the same salary. 

Now, that is true all over in the high-cost areas. I introduced a 
bill, H. R. 9872, in an effort to take out from Congress the determina- 
tion of salaries. 
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We have not the experience, we have not the machinery, to deter- 
mine salaries, and I think they ought to be determined either by Civil 
Service or by somebody outside. 

The State of California had that same experience and they had to 
take it out of the hands of the legislature and put it in the hands of a 
salary determination body that handled that work continuously and 
had all of the information before them. 

I think that we ought to give serious consideration to some legisla- 
tion that will remove from the Congress the determination of salaries 
and put it into the hands of a body that can make the continuing in- 
vestigation and come up with a salary determination that is fair 
throughout the country in the low-cost as well as the high-cost areas, 
and not penalize our own people in the high-cost areas. 

That is what I would recommend for the future of this committee 
and I hope you will give serious consideration to some kind of a bill 
that will accomplish that purpose. 

Mr. Morrison. Any questions, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. Mr. Younger, I appreciate your statement. I 
have listened to it with a great deal of interest. 

I would like to know what the factors are which cause the great 
difference in the cost of living to which you referred in California and 
some other sections of the country? 

Mr. Youncer. It is rent, and a lot of the food items are much higher 
there. 

Mr. Davis. What is your home city? 

Mr. Youncer. San Mateo County, in California, adjoining San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Davis. Is it harder to find rental residence property there than 
it is in some other sections of the country? 

Mr. Youncer. Well, the rental rates are higher. 

Mr. Davis. What makes them high? 

Mr. Youneer. Just one of the high-cost areas, that is all I know. 
The same in New York and Washington. What makes it higher in 
Washington than in some of the other areas? 

Mr. Davis. Do you think that we ought to set a course which would 
perpetuate high-cost areas in one section of the country and low-cost 
areas in another section of the country? 

Mr. Youncer. I think that would be a better process than what 
you are doing now. I have had any number of Congressmen come 
to me from the Middle West and from the South on the question of 
salaries, who say, ‘Now the employees of Government in our area 
are above the comparable salaries, and if you raise them, then you 
throw all the other salaries out.’”’ Unless you want to put them up 
on a pinnacle, I do not know any other solution because we have 
those areas. You did not make them, but they are there. 

Mr. Davis. The rent in your area is higher. What about groceries, 
fuel, and things of that kind? 

Mr. Youncer. I do not know about the fuel. I can get all the 
figures that are mede up. We have those areses. We know that the 
cost of living in New York and Chicago and Wasl ington and San 
Francisco and those arees is higher than the average over the country. 

Mr. Davis. Ovr cost of living in Atlanta runs just about the same 
as it does here in Washington. 

Mr. Youncer. That may be. 
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Mr. Davis. I have noticed some difference in the cost of living, 
not too much but some, between rural areas and urban areas, But 
so far as regional areas are concerned, we have just about the same 
cost of living in Atlanta that we have here in Washington. 

Mr. Younaer. All right. If that can be substantiated, then that 
ought to be done, but I do think you will have to settle it on a regional 
basis of some kind. 

Mr. Davis. I appreciate your views on it and I appreciate the infor- 
mation you have given us. 

Mr. Youncer. I| think the salary question ought to be taken out 
of Congress. I do not think Congress has the set-up or is constituted 
properly to set equitable salaries. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Rees, I think what you would rather do, if it would work out, 
is have an impartial board to fix the salaries? 

Mr. Youncer. That is correct. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. I have three questions. Congress has proposed 
many times the suggestion that you offer today, but the administration 
finds it impossible to follow through on the suggestion, Mr. Younger. 

In other words, the differences in some areas are so slight, it is not 
worthwhile going through that. The bulk of the Federal employees 
are in the big cities. Therefore, the matter of 10 or 15 or 20 percent is 
very small, 

San Mateo is primarily agricultural? 

Mr. Youneer. No. It is one of the suburbs of San Francisco. 

Mr. Lesrnsxi. I beg your pardon. I did know California, but I am 
slipping. 

Mr. Siseahnis: We have a small amount of agriculture. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. In the surrounding area? 

Mr. Younger. Primarily on the coast, primarily artichokes, that 
is all. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. What is the difference in the pay scale between 
California civil service and Federal civil service? 

Mr. Youncer. That I cannot tell. I had a petition the other day 
sent to me by a group of employees in the regional office in San Fran- 
cisco, postal employees, and they want to be transferred to be classi- 
fied because, as they state, recently the classified civil service employees 
in a regional wage determination got an increase. 

They are performing the same duties as the classified civil service 
employees that got the increase and they want to be transferred into 
the classified section. 

You cannot do that, but that petition came along for that purpose 
out of the regional office. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. Is that the California civil service or the Federal 
civil service you are talking about? 

Mr. Youncer. That is the Federal. 

Mr. Lesinsx1. We have found here that the Federal civil service 
pay is below the so-called blue collar workers. 

Mr. Youneer. All I know is the petition. I will file the petition 
with the committee, if you care to bave it in your files. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Younger, we have high-cost areas in the Middle 
West. I do not want the impression left here that the Middle West 
does not have high-cost-living areas. 
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I, for one, would certainly be opposed to a delegation of powers to 
fix salaries of postal employees and classified workers in the hands of 
a board or commission. We are overcontrolled now. We are too 
easily controlled politically and otherwise. 

I wonder if this girl left Little Rock because of Federal troops. 

Mr. Youncer. No. They asked for the transfer and got the 
transfer before the Little Rock situation came into being. 

Mr. Gross. I just wondered if they left there because they used 
Federal troops. 

Mr. Younger. No, that is not true. 

Mr. Morrison. If there are not further questions, thank you very 
much, Congressman Younger. 

Mr. Youncsr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. The next witness is Hon. Paul A. Fino, a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the 25th District of New York. Mr. Fino. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL A. FINO, FROM THE 25TH DISTRICT OF 
NEW YORK 


Mr. Fino. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Congressman Paul A. Fino, from the 25th Congressional District of 
New York. 

At the outset, permit me to express my sincere appreciation to the 
the committee for this opportunity to appear on behalf of our Federal 
postal employees. 

I will attempt to be as brief as possible in presenting to you my 
reasons for urging this committee to give immediate and favorable con- 
sideration to a pay increase bill for our postal workers. 

Last June when I appeared before this committee, I stated that the 
morale of our postal employees had reached its lowest ebb because of 
inadequate and unfair pay they were receiving. ‘Today, the morale of 
our Government workers is still lower due to the constantly rising cost 
of living which has now reached an alltime high level. Therefore, with 
food prices going still higher and other living costs rising every week, 
there is the urgent need for prompt action on Federal pay raises. 

I am happy to note that the administration also has recognized this 
crisis and recommended that definite and positive steps be taken in 
adjusting the Federal pay of our Government employees. 

So, now that we are all agreed on the important fact that salary 
increases are imperatively urgent, the question presents itself: How 
much? 

I do not believe any member of this committee will disagree with 
me when I say that these men and women in Government service are 
entitled to fair and just compensation. The reversal of the adminis- 
tration’s position regarding pay increases is an admission that the 
Government has discriminated against Federal workers, more par- 
ticularly, postal employees. , 

In order to equal the real purchasing power of the 1939 salary paid 
these employees, it would be necessary to increase salaries by about 
20 percent. Therefore, the pay request made to this committee by 
the various interested groups that have appeared before this com- 
mittee would seem to be most reasonable and adequate in these 
inflationary days. 
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We all know that salaries of our Federal employees. have lagged far 
behind those paid in private industry. This situation has caused 
undue hardship for Federal workers and their families and has con- 
fronted the Government with a serious problem of losing many of 
their competent and faithful workers who could not take it any longer. 

In that connection, I might add that, speaking for New York City, 
we know the problem that exists there in New York City with refer- 
ence to recruiting help. Only last year they had to broaden the age 
for recruitment from 17 to 70. 

They will take anybody between the ages of 17 and 70 in order to 
fill the jobs in the post office and, of course, that is based on the faet 
that they are paid inadequately. 

Mr. Chairman, our Government workers look to us in Congress for 
justice and eq uity. Therefore, it is the duty and responsibility of this 
Congress to help and relieve these people of the pressures of economic 
distress. 

By increasing the pay of our postal workers we will be rendering 
not only a great service to our postal employees, but helping, at the 
same time, our Government to get better work performance and 
greater efficiency in our postal service 

I urge this committee to recommend a pay increase that will not 
onty réstore the morale of our Government workers but restore them 
to a position of self-respect and security. 

I want to thank you, gentlemen, for giving me this opportunity to 
express my views on this very important legislation. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lesinski. I appreciate your presentation. It has been very 
realistic. I have one question. 

Do you think that the 6 percent that the administration is proposing 
is sufficient? 

Mr. Fino. No, I do not. I think it is inadequate and insufficient. 

Mr. Ress. Would you apply the 20 percent to everybody that works 
in the Government? 

Mr. Fro. I am saying that 20 percent should be the figure, but I 
am willing to accept a lesser figure than that. But certainly 6 
percent is ‘hot adequate. 

Mr. Ruus. My question is: Would you apply that 20-percent in- 
crease to the postal people and also all classified employees in the 
Government? Is that your suggestion? 

Mr. Fino. More particularly the postal employees. 

a Ruzs. What I am getting at is: Would you treat them all 
alike? 

Mr. Fino. It is my understanding that the Federal workers are in 
a little better position, not too much better but in a little better 
position,than the postal workers. So there would be a little differential 
in pay between those two groups. 

Mr. Detiay. Congressman Fino, we both come from pretty much 
the same areas in the country. Do you feel that a 20-percent raise to 
a postal worker in the $3,000 bracket, which would give him $60, 
would be equitable compared to a man making $5,000 a year, who 


would be getting $1,000? 


Mr. Fino. Well, the 20 percent is $600. 
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Mr. Detar. Do you not think that an across-the-board adjustment 
should be given some consideration, as well as a percentage adjustment, 
for accommodation of both? 

Mr. Fino. I think that the committee should take it upon itself to 

.set a figure which would bring these salaries up to a level which would 
represent a fair and just compensation for all Federal workers. 

That is the job and responsibility of this committee—after listening 
to all of the testimony from all the groups that represent the classified 
and postal employees—to arrive at a figure that is fair and just. 

Mr. Detiay. You pretty much know as well as I do that in our 
respective area in the metropolitan East it would be pretty difficult, 
if not improbable, to get a sufficient increase up to a level which they 
would enjoy. 

On the other hand, by the same token, those in the other areas may 
do a little better by using the same yardstick. 

Do you not feel that while industry, private industry, may recognize 
that there are different areas in the country with different standards 
of living that at least in the Government service, particularly in the 
military and public service, that the workers should be pretty much 
paid on the same work level basis so that we can at least, through 
Government intervention, start to dissipate the differences that exist 
in the various areas of our country? 

Mr. Fino. That is right. IJ agree with you. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you very much, Congressman Fino. 

Mr. Fino. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. The next witness is Hon. John F. Baldwin, 
Representative in Congress from the Sixth District of California. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN FROM THE SIXTH 
DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Bautpwin. I appreciate the opportunity, Mr. Chairman, of 
appearing and testifying before this committee on behalf of legislation 
which would provide substantial pay increases for Federal classified 
civilian employees and postal employees. 

There has been a growing discrepancy in the San Francisco Bay 
area of northern California between the pay scale of Federal classified 
employees and postal employees, and the pay scale of industrial and 
business employees. 

Clear ividenes of this is shown by the three increases which have 
been granted to Federal blue-collar employees since the last bill was 
passed in Congress in 1955 granting a pay increase to Federal classified 
and postal employees. 

The increases granted to Federal blue-collar workers in the San 
Francisco Bay area have amounted to between 18 percent and 20 
percent in this 3-year period. 

It has been highly discouraging to Federal classified employees and 
ostal employees to work side by side or in the same area with Federal 
lue-collar employees, and to find that the wages of the blue-collar 

employees have increased 3 times in the last 3 years, whereas the 
wages for classified and postal employees have remained unchanged, 

Many blue-collar em sone are now receiving pay scales higher 
than those of Federal classified employees who supervise them. 
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Because of this serious situation, I have introduced H. R. 9624, 
which would provide that the rates of compensation of all officers 
and employees subject to the Classification Act of 1949 shall hereafter 
be fixed and adjusted by wage boards on the basis of prevailing rates 
and practices. 

I should like to urge that the committee give favorable considera- 
tion to this bill, as I believe it will solve the problem which exists in 
high-wage scale areas such as the San Francisco Bay area. 

If you decide not to approach this problem through legislation in 
the nature of H. R. 9624, but instead to pass a bill which will simply 
provide for a stated increase in the pay scale of Federal dligsifiel 
and postal employees, I should like to urge this increase be at least 
11 percent over present pay scales. 

May I point out that even an 11-percent increase will be materially 
less than the increase received by the blue collar workers in the last 
3 years in the San Francisco Bay area. However, I am of the opinion 
that the most important thing at this time is to get legislation passed 
by both Houses of Congress and signed by the President. 

It is therefore necessary to pick a rate of increase which has a 
chance of becoming law. It seems to me that a rate of 11 percent 
should be recognized by all concerned as sufficiently reasonable in 
all sections of the country to warrant favorable action upon it by both 
Houses of Congress and by the President. 

Action on this matter is urgently needed. I hope, Mr. Chairman, 
that your committee will vote out a pay raise increase bill promptly, 
and will then take immediate action to bring it before the House of 
Meee at an early date. 

May I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
for the opportunity of appearing before you. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Lesital any questions? 

Mr. Lestnsk1. No, Mr. Chairman, | have no questions. 

I see that you disagree with your colleague from California, Mr. 
Younger, but in every area of the Nation there are discrepancies. 

Mr. Baupwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees, any questions? 

Mr. Ress. As I understand, you favor a proposal similar to that 
submitted by Mr. Younger? 

Mr. Batpwin. As I understood Mr. Younger, although I have not 
seen the bill he introduced, he had introduced a bill to provide for the 
setting of pay by boards that would function in the field and apply to 
classified workers as well as postal employees. 

My bill would provide for setting up boards of that type. I do not 
know whether the details of my bill are similar to his. 

Mr. Ress. Is it your proposal that the salaries of classified employ- 
ees as well as postal employees be fixed by wage boards, just as they 
are fixed for the so-called blue-collar workers? 

Mr. Batpwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Rees. And that there are differences in the wages paid in some 
areas—that they are higher in your area than in some other areas of 
the country—as fixed by wage boards? 

Mr. Batpwin. That is correct, Mr. Rees. I have the statistics for 
the last three increases for wage-board personnel in that area. The 
statistics speak for themselves because they show, and I would just 
like to mention them, year by year, they show that in August 1955 an 
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increase was made, wage-board increase, averaging approximately 
3.5 percent. In December 1956, a wage-board increase was made 
that averaged about 9% percent. 

In December 1957, a wage-board increase was made which was in 
excess of 6 percent. Adding those 3 together, you get between 
18 and 20 percent increase in the same 3-year period during which 
there has been no increase in the same area for classified and postal 
employees. 

Mr. Rees. We do have boards now that fix salaries and wages of 
certain groups. 

Mr. Batpwin. For the wage-board employees. 

Mr. Rees. You just want to extend that over to other Government 
employees? 

Mr. Batpwin. That would be correct. 

Mr. Rees. Is that your proposal? 

Mr. Batpwrin, Yes. 

Mr. Morrison, Mr, Porter. 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask our colleague what 
he thinks about the Postmaster General’s observation that we may 
be making just a gesture if we pass a bill above the rate, an increase 
above the rate which the President has indicated he will approve. 

Now, the President has, on three different occasions, vetoed postal 
pay raises. 

I agree with you, and I think your statement is fine, that 11 per- 
cent is more adequate than 6 percent, but we want to have effective 
legislation to increase wages. 

I would like to know what the gentleman’s opinion is as to whether 
we should trim it down to, say, 7% percent if we can get an under- 
standing from the White House that that would not be vetoed or 
unless we can be sure that we can pass it over the President’s veto in 
this House and in the Senate. 

Does the gentleman have any observation on that problem? 

Mr. Bautpwiy. Mr. Porter, for the area which | represent, 11 
percent represents trimming it down, because there has been a com- 
parable increase for wage-board employees of 18 to 20 percent. 

My feeling is that the House has to pass a bill which it feels is a 
fair bill, and to get the legislation through in time so that the Presi- 
dent can act on it sufficiently before the close of Congress so that 
Congress will have another chance to take other action on it, if his 
action indicates we will have to take another action, but I feel at this 
point we should pass a bill which we think is fair and proper. 

Mr. Porrrer. Do I understand that members of your party are 
seeking to educate the President that a veto should not be forth- 
coming if a higher increase is approved by the House and Senate? 

Mr. Batpwin. I cannot speak for other members of my party. I 
am here to speak for what I feel is the proper bill for the interests of 
the people I represent. 

Mr. Porrmr. I agree with the gentleman. I am just seeking to 
explore this problem which I think is a very real one. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Hemphill. 

Mr. Hempuitu. Last night on television I saw some breadlines in 
Massachusetts. Then on the radio, when I was coming in this 
morning, I heard a message on the foreign giveaway program. 
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Do you not think it is more important to help people like postal 
workers and classified workers than sending this money abroad? 

Mr. Batpwin. I think we have to act on each bill upon its own 
merits. I think we have to pass a substantial pay increase for postal 
employees and Federal classified employees. 

The fact that we pass such an increase, in my opinion, should not 
determine what our vote is on any other bill. I think we should 
handle this bill on its own merits. 

Mr. Hempuityt. Do you not think the people at home are more 
important? 

Mr. Batpwrn. Of course the people at home are more important. 
Views may differ as to how we can best secure the security of the 
people at home. 

But my point is that we have to act on this bill on its own merits 
and then every person in the House has to vote on each bill as he sees 
the merits of that bill. 

Mr. Gross. Does not the gentleman think that the foreign give- 
away program is being given overriding priority? 

Mr. Batpwin. It has not been given a priority as far as I am 
concerned. 

I am here this morning to testify before this committee. I have 
never testified on the foreign-aid bill before that committee. 

Mr. Lesrnsk1. I think it is not pertinent at this time whether we 
are for or against the so-called giveaway as my colleague from Iowa, 
Mr. Gross, mentions. 

Mr. Gross. Let the record show it, too. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I appreciate the gentleman’s position, and he has 
some fine points, but if the economy of the United States goes to pot, 
we cannot do anything about it or anybody else. That is the whole 
thing in a nutshell. 

Mr. Detuay. There is one thing that is getting a little annoying. 
I think with 25 Congressmen on the committee representing bot 
feet representing probably every section of the country, with 20 

ills before us, differing in some degree, with representatives repre- 
senting different views of thinking among those who will be affected 
by the legislation, if we could deliberate through that amount of 
effort and representation and come up with an agreeable bill with all 
that taken into consideration, I do not think we should give consid- 
eration to any other problems that might arise after that. Thank you. 

Mr. JonansEeNn. I am very sorry I came in too late to hear all of 
the gentleman’s testimony. I would like to commend him on the 
answers he has given since I have been here. 

In view of the interest and concern that is being expressed about 
educating the executive branch to do their duty, I wonder if the 
gentleman would agree that the reason there was not an opportunity 
to vote on passing over the veto last year was due to the failure of the 
other body under its leadership to act on a pay bill in time for such a 
thing to happen. 

Mr. Batpwin. I do recall that the House acted soon enough to 
make that possible. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. The other body did not? 

Mr. Batpwin. I think the record speaks for what the Senate did. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Baldwin, for your 
testimony. , 
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Mr. Batpwin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Morrison. The next witness is Hon. Isidore Dollinger, a 
Representative in Congress from the 23d District of New York. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Doturncer. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, you have before you for consideration 
classified and postal pay bills. I urge you to take favorable action on 
legislation to correct existing inequities in pay scales of classified 
and postal employees. There must be no compromise; it would be 
unrealistic to grant these faithful employees a token increase which 
would not remedy the situation or remove hardships they are now 
suffering, 

We know that the 1.5 million classified and postal employees were 
given but one basic raise during the past 6% years; half of the fulltime 
white-collar classified employees are paid $4,075 a year or less; half 
of the postal employees are paid $4,410 or less. It is obvious that 
these employees cannot meet living costs which have reached an all- 
time high. Federal Government salaries in many areas are from 10 to 
20 percent behind pay of jobs in private industry and State and local 
governments. 

It is our duty to pay these workers a living wage. They cannot 
exist or take proper care of their families or meet their obligations on 
the salaries they now receive. Many have had to seek a second job to 
supplement their incomes; many wives who would prefer to take care 
of their homes and children, have had to seek employment to help 
meet family needs. This is unfair to all concerned, and shortsighted 
on our part, for we cannot expect to recruit efficient workers or retain 
those we have, if we are to remain insensible to their reasonable 
demands for adequate pay. 

Postal workers must have the $5,500 to $6,100 minimum they are 
requesting; classified employees must be granted a substantial per- 
centage increase which will enable them to enjoy a decent standard of 
living. At present they are compelled to exist on a substandard, bare 
subsistence level. It is incumbent upon us to give them the assistance 
they need without further delay. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you very much, Congressman Dollinger. 

Mr. Lesinsx1. Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert in the record 
the breakdown of the various pay bills, only the schedules, for the 
eee and the classified pay—that is, the administration proposals, 

r. Hemphill’s, Mr. Morrison’s, Mr. Davis’ and my own—so that 
the record will show the various comparisons in the pay schedules. 

Mr. Morrison. Let the schedules . put in at this point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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PostaL Freup Ssrvice Pay ScHEepuLE 
(H. R. 10063, Mr. Morrison) 


Per annum rates and steps 
























Level 

a es ee ee ee $3, 405 $3, 515 $3, 625 $3, 735 $3, 845 $3,955 | $4,065 
, a eee ee ee 3, 635 3, 750 3, 865 3, 980 4, 095 4,210 4, 325 
Dds ovcnddbdadocdctQitebucnsid 3, 900 4, 025 4, 150 4, 275 4, 400 4, 525 4, 650 
Bi Biccccdsiibhacssh edb Bevcied 4, 265 4, 400 4, 535 4, 670 4, 805 4, 940 5, 075 
Bi diieswccnGhdntknn sd RRB acces a 4, 505 4, 640 4, 775 4, 910 5, 045 5, 180 5, 315 
OE eee PS eee Se ee 4, 765 4, 915 5, 065 5, 215 5, 365 5, 515 5, 665, 
Pdi sicccastipatvascduhSoaibaccctd 5, 060 5, 225 5, 390 5, 555 5, 720 5, 885 6, 050 
SS a eee ee 5, 375 5, 555 5, 735 5, 915 6, 095 6, 275 6, 456 
OR Brew ste da denins 4 badutisasedel 5, 805 6, 000 6, 195 6, 390 6, 585 6, 780 6, 975 
, ee Pn winitied 6, 380 6, 590 6, 800 7,010 7, 220 7, 430 7, 640 
Bh Ali ow nc chiibindlnwdnsQRuGecnaiid 7,000 7, 230 7, 460 7, 690 7, 920 8, 150 8, 380 
Dib bpwo wel iedilsccdulith dbwwsied 7, 710 7, 960 8, 210 8, 460 8, 710 8, 960 9, 210 
Bl ccurmebiightncvdudhbnbbusape 8, 500 8, 770 9, 040 9, 310 9, 580 9, 850 10, 120 
) a ey eee ee 9, 340 9, 630 9, 920 10, 210 10, 500 10, 790 11, 080 
Wh delrosucbitiadhduertdticbbenatd 10, 280 10, 590 10, 900 11, 210 11, 520 11, 830 12, 140 
eS Cee eae 11, 320 11, 630 11, 940 12, 250 12, 560 12, 870 13, 180 
Buse svniiy MidbaeddwcuduQhiebwaubd 12, 510 12, 820 13, 130 13, 440 13, 750 14, 060 14, 370 
i etsmemntbsnweinnenetvamiementenciis 14, 070 14, 380 14, 690 15, 000 15, 310 15, 620 15, 930 
ea tli ko cas ak 15,390 | 15,700| 16,010 | NE. Se ec iene 
Geeclinkets psassaesseesece BSGOOE Boacsixccrasaksenes [iscccessoe)ocuccecece|seccqsconspuacscess 

os | a 

(H. R. 9645, Mr. Davis of Georgia) 
Per annum rates and steps 
Level 

Pith tlrdccns thbcadtanncocweindrin $3, 405 $3, 515 $3, 625 $3, 845 $3,955 | $4,065 
Medbbicbicacacctbithadascaskesananhs 3, 635 3, 750 3, 865 4, 095 4, 210 4, 325 
Pitiediesccanubieh sdececeghhibede 3, 900 4, 025 4, 150 4, 400 4, 525 4, 650 
CD eeethcntawmmheptadscongpyhoods 4, 265 4, 400 4, 535 4, 805 4, 940 5, 075 
Sdetmt hice iqantibindimccccdatusdan 4, 505 4, 640 4,775 5, 045 5, 180 5, 315 
ih deen cn chtlahhnhoonsakiidhrall 4, 765 4,915 5, 065 5, 365 5, 515 5, 665 
WiiiinutheasscoSublbndbanncdtbidvedh 5, 060 5, 225 5, 390 5, 720 5, 885 6, 050 
ths it acsonuppeitigisaccepneosn 5, 375 5, 555 5, 735 6, 095 6, 275 6, 455 
WN Biitecanths duddmnocosaate 5, 805 6, 000 6, 195 6, 585 6, 780 6, 975 
Be iikdptccuckwbibedsnwcnstinndhhi 6, 380 6, 590 6, 800 7, 220 7, 430 7, 640 
Widindingnocadbeis oteoouet}idiedn 7, 000 7, 230 7, 460 7, 920 8, 150 8, 380 
Tit natincs aqme agcncon lied 7, 710 7, 960 8, 210 8, 710 8, 960 9, 210 
Watsons dnd tepennls de dah 8, 500 8, 770 9, 040 9, 580 9,850 | 10, 120 
Bb dindwwwvbabddhahbuscuiusbacks 9, 340 9, 630 9, 920 10, 500 10,790 | 11,080 
Bie Mises ccvthhdballocecsibalh 10, 280 10, 590 10, 900 11, 520 11, 830 12, 140 
Dlihs kh daceneepaeseocncanibnetl 11, 320 11, 630 11, 940 12, 560 12, 870 13, 180 
Borietdccceda Sea hinnne sends 12, 510 12, 820 13, 130 18, 750 14, 060 14, 370 
Bi aditeccchatiinalnnecahiikn dle 14, 070 14, 380 14, 690 15, 310 15, 620 15, 9380 
WE, tk ne'ncah hh DindbananSikidends 15,390 | 15,700| 16,010 OE ae fn. k 
Tlbdien diane organ ggtinccgdalnest REE Diet <n pintalesiinaedgthl jibocaqaiaalyguassebduntalietaeduath 
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Level 





(H. R. 10384, 


Level 
Re ee ei aoe $3,095 $3, 205 
Temporary rate- 3, 335 3, 445 
BS SOESE 3,320 3, 435 
Temporaryrate. 3,560 3,675 
Ons ATuSse RENTS 3,580 3, 705 
Temporary rate. 4,820 3,945 
Bit lh we enn 3, 935 4, 070 
Temporaryrate. 4,175 4,310 
isa Sule cil 4,170 4,305 
Temporary rate. 4,410 4,545 
eee ke ek 4, 505 4, 655 
Temporary rate. 4,665 4,815 
Pity a eee Sk 4,870 5,035 
Temporary rate. 4,950 5,115 
Binnie dea ah 5, 255 5, 440 
Oat oN bi 5, 675 5, 875 
RE a 6,235 6, 450 
Mea et aes... 6,860 7,095 
WW dh. eee! ¥ 7, 545 7, 805 
8S eb ea 8, 310 8, 590 
1 Rarer merge _- 9,140 9, 440 
Pitas Sy ang aga 10,050 10, 350 
15 RAS AD OTS 1X 
esl. asi .t 12,255 12, 555 
Piles. th nena 13, 760 14, 060 
ees a ae 15,000 15, 300 
ae ait ae 16, 000 


| 


| 


--| 16,275 


| 





| 


3, 555 
3, 550 
3, 790 
3, 830 
4, 070 
4, 205 
4, 445 
4, 440 
4, 680 
4, 805 
4, 965 
5, 200 
5, 280 
5, 625 
6, 075 
6, 665 
7, 330 
8, 065 
8, 870 
9, 740 


10, 650 
11, 675 
12, 855 
14, 360 
15, 600 


3, 
3, 
3, 
3, 
1 


DP OVOU OT Ot ee ee 


_—s 
oS 


— eet 
he 


Ot de CO 





(H. R. 10240, Mr. Lesinski) 





Per annum rates and steps 


Mr. Hemphill) 


Per annum rates and steps 


$3,315 $3, 425 


665 
665 
905 
955 


, 195 


340 
580 
575 
815 
955 
115 
365 
445 


, 810 
, 275 


880 


, 565 
, 325 
, 150 
, 040 
, 950 








- 
~ 


VIWNKCOMMNOOMKnc. }& & S&S Sd 


7, 575 
8, 275 
9, 050 
9, 910 
10, 840 
11, 865 
12, 920 
14, 160 
15, 755 


17, 110 |... 
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940 
365 
875 


, 925 


270 
105 


», 990 
, 940 
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Administration postal field service pay schedule 





Per annum rates and steps 

















Level lead 
1 | 2 | 3 4 5 6 7 
ee ee le ee ee he | $3,053 | g $3, 265 $3, 371 $3, 477 $3, 583 $3, 689 
is bt aih< da Sante <<< aneba~ aha 3, 276 3, 387 3, 498 3, 609 3, 720 3, 831 3, 942 
| er ee | 3, 580 3, 652 3, 774 3, 896 4, 018 4, 140 4, 262 
| Bee aes peta dn etc os adavlde ode 3, 879 4, 012 4, 145 4, 278 4, 411 4, 544 4, 677 
| Bib. hi, onmitadbine <ibe dntatigp haathe 4,113 4, 246 4, 379 4, 512 4, 645 4,778 4, 911 
Ta te eo aie lls cites Snainfaeintes aie 4, 442 4, 590 4, 738 4, 886 5, 034 5, 182 5, 330 
TS ch nena saseninh Sntdtetinecitemthend 4, 802 4, 966 | 5, 130 5, 294 5, 458 5, 622 5, 786 
Tee cdatopeicclisedacccclbhbcods 5, 184 5, 364 5, 544 5, 724 5, 904 6, 084 6, 264 
Li ot) oopaltbdine eine <anebaeehoil 5, 597 | 5, 793 5, 989 6, 185 6, 381 6, 577 6, 773 
TE ccocevebetdbibcainne +cehdiliinatn 6, 148 | 6, 360 6, 572 6, 784 6. 996 7, 208 7, 420 
Oh ne So i eke 6, 763 6, 996 7, 229 7, 462 7, 695 7, 928 8, 161 
. BR cawaige ci dithins gh cesniplaeeebe 7, 442 7, 696 7, 950 8, 204 8, 458 8,712 8, 966 
13 8, 193 8, 469 8, 745 9, 021 9, 297 9, 573 9, 849 
Ets ood J i usteddedanaagabaie 9, 010 9, 307 9, 604 9, 901 10, 198 10, 495 10, 792 
; re es ee 9, 911 10, 229 10, 547 10, 865 1I, 183 11, 501 11, 819 
Bish bik 2c dle Cepen es web daaie 10, 918 11, 236 11, 554 11, 872 12, 190 12, 508 12, 826 
eee ae 12, 084 12, 402 12, 720 13, 038 13. 356 13, 674 13, 992 
i ote teal al iia aren ala eee 13, 568 13, 886 14, 204 14, 522 14, 840 15, 158 15, 476 
PRICE SO eae 14, 840 15, 158 15, 476 15, 794 en Oke PW4.cshs~ i oo ste 
a a ita tt tal 16, 960 phonemes f eeesea apne ene nea eee 
CLASSIFIED Pay ScHEDULES 
| (H. R. 10064, Mr. Morrison) 
) 
) Grade Per annum rates 
| GE-8 . on aise a $2,985 $3,080 $3,175 .$3,270 $3,365 $3,460 $3,555 
| : GBR... . diisie oi 3,285 3,380 3,475 3,570 3,665 3,760 3,855 
Caod.,. . i.chaiiiali 3,525 3,620 3,715 3,810 3,905 4,000 4,095 
GS-4__._...-. 3,790 3,885 3,980 4,075 4,170 4,265 4 360 
GB-6..6 aisace 4,075 4,225 4,375 4,525 4,675 4,825 4,975 
GS-6... «11003 4,530 4,680 4,830 4,980 5,130 5,280 5,430 
G87 on uaa 5,020 5,170 5,320 5,470 5,620 5,770 5,920 
CE. DOkeeks 5,515 5,665 5,815 5,965 6,115 6,265 6,415 
GS-6... «aa 6,040 6,190 6,340 6,490 6,640 6,790 6,940 
GS-10.......- 6,565 6,715 6,865 7,015 7,165 7,315 7,465 
GEL scusens 7,095 7,335 7,575 7,815 8,055 8,295 -_.... 
ES nice’ 8,405 8,645 8,885 9,125 9,365 9,605 ...._. 
vain cus 9,990 10,205 10,420 10,635 10,850 11,065 —__._. 
ents), wis «oe 11,320 11,535 11,750 11,965 12,180 12,395  ____. 
i Bia!. viet 12, 610,12, 880 13,150 13,420 13,690  ...... -LLL_- 
) Se? pene 13,900 14,115 14,330 14,545 14,760  ..... -...-- 
GieNT on icwon 14,975 15,190 15,405 15,620 15,835 222 iL -- 
; OB-18_ «ois oe 16:088.. coxa “anedeh asetcd aak-pericd- tance euko 
) H. R. 9999, Mr. Davis of Georgia 
) 
) Grade Per annum rates 
) hein a euancae $2,990 $3,085 $3,180 $3,275 $3,370 $3,465 $3, 560 
BD wn Hida 3,260 3,355 3,450 3,545 3,640 3,735 3,830 
ee. nein sin 3,505 3,600 3,695 3,790 3,885 3,980 4,075 
Ri win hh ie 3,775 3,870 3,965 4,060 4,155 4,250 4,345 
ibelh. in ibOaien 4,065 4,215 4,365 4,515 4,665 4,815 4,965 
ein ccnahies- 4,530 4,680 4,830 4,980 5,130 5,280 5, 430 
(let. c.waeebs 5,030 5,180 5,330 5,480 5,630 5,780 5,930 
GS-8.......... 5,535 5,685 5,835 5,985 6,135 6,285 6435 
GS-9_......... 6,065 6,215 6,365 6,515 6,665 6,815 6,965 
eS. nsdn 6,600 6,750 6,900 7,050 7,200 7,350 7,500 
ET nn ganna 7,140 7,380 7,620 7,860 8100 8340 _.__.. 
eB nnn wabin 8,470 8,710 8950 9,190 9,430 9,670 ______ 
bei Mas: tren < 10,075 10,315 10,555 10,795 11,035 11,275  .._.- 
GS-14_....-.-_ 11,580 11,820 12,060 12,300 12,540 i2,780 —____- 
GH-15.......-.. 13,085, 18,288. 18:686 618, 006...14, 2b oe av ucicls.. 
GS-16_....-.-_ 14,495 14,735 14,975 15,215 15,455 - 2... J. -- 
CME os naa 15,710 15,950 16,190 16,430 16,670  ..... --_-- 


CSE. en cc, OD dcneca. cana kode ce ee eee 
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(H. R. 9684, Mr. Lesinski) 


Grade Per annum rates 
ita ens $2,985 $3,080 $3,175 $3,270 $3,365 $3,460 $3, 555 
eT nee 3,285 3,380 3,475 3,570 3,665 3,760 3,855 
OB-8.44ccnesd 3,525 3,620 3,715 3,810 3,905 4,000 4,095 
GS-4 24552224 3,790 3,885 3,980 4,075 4,170 4,265 4,360 
45. 4,075 4,225 4,375 4,525 4,675 4,825 4,975 
Sew D. ddbieriocd 4,530 4,680 4,830 4,980 5,130 5,280 5,430 
ee? JWauk od 5,020 5,170 5,320 5,470 5,620 5,770 5,920 
HS. Soe cas 5,515 5,665 5,815 5,965 6,115 6,265 6,415 
Sp-O. oyu owe 6,040 6,190 6,340 6,490 6,640 6,790 6,940 
me-10 5 322 .-i 6,565 6,715 6,865 °7,015 7,165 7,315 7, 465 
Peele 7,095 7,335 7,875 7,815 98,055 8,205 —..... 
Retr 12 weace sss 8, 405 8, 645 8, 885 9, 125 9, 365 & Gee > 335 
mee 135 sie. L 9,990 10,205 10,420 10,635 10,850 11,065 — ____- 
GS—-14__.___-. 11,320 11,535 11,750 11,965 12,180 12,395 —-_.... 
GS-15. 2.2... 12,610 12,880 ,13, 150, 18,420 13,600 —---..2 -- 2.2 
GS-16__..._-- BS, GOO; (14, 185.114, 830 14;645 14,760 ....-- 7 ffl 
7 ed 14,975 15,190 15,405 15,620 15,835 ...... -....2 
SPR su as ad Wey GME Sos biesa Mi wabansite ieee be Ses S32 cca 

(H. R. 10385, Mr. Hemphill) 

Grade Per annum rates 
a icc os $2,890 $2,980 $3,070 $3,160 $3,250 $3,340 $3, 430 
oe 3,180 3,270 3,360. 3,450 3,540 3,630 3, 720 
I ae te 3,415 3,505 3,595 3,685 3,775 3, 865 3, 955 
Se oe 3, 670 3, 760 3, 850 3, 940 4, 030 4, 120 4, 210 
a i 3, 945 4, 090 4, 235 4, 380 4, 525 4, 670 4, 815 
ee ee 4,385 4,530 4,675 4820 4,965 65,110 5, 255 
-7. 4, 865 5, 010 5, 155 5, 300 5, 445 5, 590 5, 735 
6. 5, 345 5, 490 5, 6545 5, 780 5, 925 6, 070 6, 215 
ae. a 5,850 5,995 6,140 6,285 6,430 6,575 6, 720 
GS-10____-.-- 6,360 6,505 6,650 6,795 6,940 7,085 7, 230 
Wren. oS ae 6,870 7,100 7,330 7,560 7,790 8 020..-..-..-. 
ret 8, 140 8, 370 8, 600 8, 830 9, 060 9; 200 - -.. cs. 
Sto... 9,750 10,000 10,250 10,500 10,750 11,000 - .-... 
GS-14._..----. 11,250 11,500 11,750 12,000 12,250 12,500 —---..-. 
86. ck. 12,600 12,9000 18,200 18:500 13,800 -......- ~---... 
GS-36. °c. 14,000 14,300 14,600 14,900 15,200 -.-... -—------ 
GS-¥7..° 2. 15,500 15,800 16,100 16,400 16,700 --....  ---... 
GS-18___.-..- TO. caedhe needed coeadvs Sate wataee- > - fon ebe 

Administration classified pay schedule 

Grade Per annun rates 
G+} =. 2icczz- $2,855 $2,945 $3,035 $3,125 $3,215 $3,305 $3, 395 
i ic ourne was 3,140 3.230 3,320 3,410. 2500 3,590 3, 680 
ne 3, 370 3, 460 3, 550 3, 640 3, 730 3, 820 3, 910 
MG oy ce es 3, 625 3, 715 3, 805 3, 895 3, 985 4, 075 4, 165 
ee ee 3, 895 4, 040 4, 185 4, 330 4, 475 4, 620 4, 765 
eee ee 8 4,325 4,470 4,615 4,760 4,905 5,050 5, 195 
er. oe 4,800 4,945 5,909 5,235 5,380 5,525 5, 670 
ee. oo ee de 5, 270 5, 415 5, 560 5, 705 5, 850 5, 995 6, 140 
ees ioe 5, 770 5, 915 6, 060 6, 205 6, 350 6, 485 6, 640 
5. eae 6,270 6,415 6,560 6,705 6,850 6,995 7, 140 
ead mono “sO EO 6 oeO «UCT Be0 | 8 -080- - - 2 f-Sae 
Geeie. foo. LEY HO 8, 380 8, 610 8, 840 9, 070 S- eee - “sei ais 
Se. 9, 675 9,905 10,135 10,365 10,595 10,825  --.-.--. 
Geeta. OL 11,105 11,335 11,565 11,7805 12,025 12,255 © 2-2. 
Gem. 8 13,000 13,425 13,850 14,275 14,700 ..-..-. ---... 
eae. oe 14,500 15,000 15,500 16,000 16500 -.-.--- = --..2. 
GS-17. _..- ne See Bee See £6.00) FBGD ccccce-* SSS 


es-16. 18,000 18,500 19,000 19,500 ...-.. _-.--.. _--_-- 





ee Ne ee ee Ne ee oe OE 


See Nee ee Ne eee ee ee 


ee Se 
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Mr. Morrison, The next witness is Mr. Joseph Thomas, president 
of the United National Association of Post Office Craftsmen. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH THOMAS, PRESIDENT, UNITED NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF POST OFFICE CRAFTSMEN 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Joseph F. Thomas. I am president of the United National 
Association of Post Office Craftsmen, America’s oldest postal union. 
Our organization has headquarters in the Colorado Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and we have over 40,000 members throughout the 
United States and Puerto Rico. 

I am accompanied here today by Mr. Joseph V. Silvestri, our na- 
tional secretary. Inasmuch as there seems to be complete agreement 
that a postal salary raise is in order during this session of Congress, 
and because we wish to expedite passage of such a bill, I ask that I be 
permitted to submit my prepared statement and make a few simple 
remarks in connection with salary. 

Mr. Morrison. It may be so done without objection. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JosePH F. THomas, PRESIDENT, UN1TED NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or Post OrriceE CRAFTSMEN 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Joseph F. Thomas. 
I am president of the United National Association of Post Office Craftsmen, 
America’s oldest postal union. Our organization has headquarters in the Colorado 
Building, Washington, D. C., and we have over 40,000 members throughout the 
United States and Puerto Rico. 

I appreciate the privilege of appearing before you today and I hope that the 
testimony which I present may be of value to you. 

The organization which I represent held a meeting of key officers and other 
officias on January 13, 1958, in Washington, D. C. At that time a resolution 
was unanimously adopted to support a 15 percent salary increase for all postal 
employees. 

In an attempt to ascertain for ourselves just how desperately a salary increase 
might be needed by our postal employees, our association a year ago conducted 
a poll, dealing with the economic conditions of our members. We sent out a 
total of 10,000 questionnaires to a cross section of our membership and received 
back a total of 6,548 completed forms. The answers which we received were 
developed into some very enlightening facets, which I believe will be of interest 
to you. To begin with our poll showed that the average member of our associa- 
tion was receiving take-home pay of $68.06 for each I-week period throughout 
the year. This same employee had a wife and slightly less than two children, 
according to the figures which we received. 

Statistics released by the United States Department of Labor on April 23, 1957, 
showed the average weekly take-home pay of an American factory worker with 
3 dependents, 1 less than our example, was $74.65 weekly. It will be seen then 
that factory workers in this country, for the most part unskilled, were receiving 
between 12 percent to 15 percent more take-home pay in 1957 than the average 
»0stal employee, who most certainly is performing work of a more skilled nature. 

he cost of living has risen steadily since our poll was conducted. 

Our survey also revealed a set of figures relating to savings and to debt, which 
would indicate that most postal employees are in a very bad way financially. 
Our figures show that over 3 out of every 5 postal families have no savings what- 
soever. We found that in those families which did have savings, either the wife 
was working, or the father was working another job. The average savings for this 
group alone amounted to $254.99, not a great sum in this day and age. 

The figure which we obtained on debt is even more significant. About 19 
percent of those polled owed nothing. This was mostly a portion of the two 
job-wife working group. Almost 81 percent of our members owed an average of 
$619.50, exclusive of home mortgages, These debts were incurred for a variety 
of reasons, it is true, but, nevertheless, indicate that about 80 percent of all 
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postal emplorass make too little in salary to meet the needs of life. Incidentally, 
our records show that 4 of every 10 postal employees work another job and slightly 
less than 4 of every 10 postal wives holds some type of employment. 

In addition we learned from our questions that the average postal family in 
1957 spent $25.78 per week for food, or a figure of $1,240.56 per year. This 
certainly is a meager sum for food. Based on figures published in the Monthly 
Labor Review, issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in May 1952, and referring 
to 1951, the amount then necessary for food per year for a family of 4 ranged 
from $1,296 in Milwaukee, Wis., to $1,409 in Savannah, Ga. You will notice 
that the average postal employee was spending less for food in 1957 than was 
considered necessary by the United States Department of Labor for 1951, when 
the cost of living was admittedly much less than now. Even more is needed for 
food in 1958. P 

I feel as though the figures cited above are just about as accurate as any such 
poll could show. We asked our members to be completely truthful with their 
answers and I am sure that we have obtained a fairly true picture of the postal 
employees’ economic condition. It is not a bright one. So much for our poll. 

To further support our contention that postal salaries need adjusting and soon, 
I refer you to a widely circulated chart, published in the U. 8. News & World Re- 

ort. This chart, compiled from figures supplied chiefly by the Department of 
uabor, shows that since 1939 Federal Government workers’ real income—that 
income allowing for taxes and changes in the value of the dollar—has actually 
increased by only 14 percent. 

Thirty-three other industries show increases in real income ranging from tele- 
phone workers at 16 percent to coal miners, with an increase of 107 percent. 
Only two groups, veterans on compensation and retired Federal employees, have 
progressed less than Federal employees. 

There is no doubt that the postal employee is the forgotten man in today’s 
economy. The Department of Labor states that 36 American industries now 
pay rank-and-file workers between $6,788 and $5,000 per year, with the postal 
worker far from that figure, even though performing service of a comparable 
nature. As a matter of fact, postal employees now earn much less than most 
big-city police and firemen and draw less salary than many garbage collectors, who 
incidentally earn over $5,000 per year in New York City and in various other 
areas. 

The claim that fringe benefits should satisfy, in lieu of pay, is a ridiculous one. 
The postal employee pays a heavy share of all fringe benefits enjoyed and feels 
that such benefits may be enjoyed fully only if augmented by a decent salary. 

I trust that the members of this committee will fully study the facts and recom- 
mend a reasonable salary increase for our postal employees. 

Thank you again for the privilege of appearing before you today. 

Mr. Tuomas. I have spoken to several hundred postal employees 
during the last few months. Nowhere have I found any employee 
who feels as though the 6 percent offered by the administration, nor 
the effective date of July of this year, was enough to meet the needs 
of our postal employees and to help them emerge from the hole into 
which they have sunk financially, 

We feel as though the offer is too little and too late. For that 
reason our association, after quite a bit of research, is recommending 
an increase of 15 percent. 

We are agreeable to a percentage increase not necessarily because 
we prefer that type increase, but rather because we wish to eliminate 
some of the objections of the administration to a flat proposal. 

We are most anxious to have a bill passed and passed just as soon 
as possible. 

As to the authority requested by the Postmaster General to set 
salaries at an entrance grade higher than that now set by law, I would 
oppose granting of that authority. 

I feel that. it would only cause confusion among the employees and 
among the officials of the Post Office Department. 

I feel really that it would put you gentlemen on the spot com- 
pletely inasmuch as you would be put in the position of saying that 
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the employees in your area are possibly not worth as much as the 
employees in another area. 

I just think that the good of the whole plan would be undone by 
the bad. For that reason, we would oppose such a plan. 

Now, I want to conclude my statement by saying this and I say 
it most sincerely. I know most of you gentlemen on the committee 
pretty well, some much better than others, It is my impression since 
I have been here that you are sincere, each of you in your own way, 
in wanting to help the postal employees and wanting to do what you 
consider right. 

The fact that we may have differences of opinion does not enter into 
the thing at all. 

I ask you just to do this before you complete your deliberations: 
I ask you to place yourself in the shoes of a postal employee with 
today’s inflation. I ask you to ask yourself whether or not you can 
honestly raise a family and do justice to your family on the salary that 


“a postal employee is being paid. 


I think when you have the answer to that problem, you will most 
certainly come up with the right answer to our problem. 

That completes my statement, and I thank you for the privilege 
of appearing before you. 

Mr Morrison. Mr. Lesinski, have you any questions? 

Mr. Lestnsk1i. I want to commend the gentleman on his remarks. 
There is one question. I do not believe in keeping up with the Joneses, 
but when the Joneses cannot keep up with the Joneses something is 
radically wrong. 

The thing is that when the administration comes out with an 
increase of 6.4, since the last cost-of-living increase, do you think 
that is a practical increase? 

Mr. Tuomas. No; I do not. 

Even though those figures may be correct, it does not have the 
same effect on our problem as it would on a person making more 
money. 

Now, I noticed that in Mr. Clague’s report he did have the item 
of food weighted very heavily and really most of the money being 
spent today by postal employees is for food and for shelter. 

I do not think we are interested in luxury items, but I do believe 
that those two items especially would make that 6.4 just unrealistic 
as far as we are concerned. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. While listening to Mr. Clague very carefully I got 
the impression that the necessities of life are considered, as you have 
mentioned, but that the maintenance of a home and so forth is not 
considered at all, parallel with other wages. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Lestnski. Thank you, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Morrison. Any questions, Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Rees. Your people are in grade 4? 

Mr. Tuomas. Most of them are in level 4 and level 5, Mr. Rees. 
We have quite a number in levels lower than that, however, at the 
present time. But your statement is correct, for the most part. 

Mr. Creretia. I want to commend Mr. Thomas for making an 
honest and sincere statement here with not a lot of window dressing. 

Mr. Rees. What is the average salary of your group? 
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Mr. Tuomas. We completed a questionnaire last year, Mr. Rees. 
We asked for a take-home pay. The figure we arrived at is here in 
my testimony. I think it was $68 and some cents per week. 

Mr. Rees. What I want is the total pay, just like we do for anybody 
else. What is the total pay? 

Mr. Tuomas. I would say the average wage of our members would 
run around $3,900 or $4,000 a year. 

Mr. Ress. I thought it was a little more than $4,000, about $4,100. 

Mr. Tuomas. It may be slightly in excess of that. To be per- 
fectly honest, I do not have an exact figure on that. 

Mr. Morrison. If there are no further questions, thank you very 
much, Mr. Thomas, for your testimony. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. The next witness that the committee will hear 
from is Mr. Ross Messer, legislative representative of the National 
= of Post Office and General Services Maintenance Em- 

oyees. 

5 Denderstaiid you have a statement for both the postal and Federal 
employees. 


STATEMENT OF ROSS MESSER, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POST OFFICE AND GEN- 
ERAL SERVICES MAINTENANCE EMPLOYEES 


Mr: Messer. I have it in one statement, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Ross A. Messer and I am legislative representative of 
the National Association of Post Office and General Services Mainte- 
nance Employees, representing the custodial employees of the Post 
Office Department and General Services Administration. 

If it is agreeable with the committee, I will file my statement and 
just highlight it. 

Mr. Morrison. Your statement may be filed and you may proceed. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT oF Ross A. Messer, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, NATIONAL 
AssocIATION oF Post OrricE AND GENERAL SERVICES MAINTENANCE Em- 
PLOYEES 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for this opportunity 
to appear before you today. My name is Ross A. Messer and I am legislative 
representative of the National Association of Post Office and General Services 
Matutenasise Employees, representing the custodial employees of the Post Office 
Department and General Services Administration. 

ecording to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of 
Labor, the cost of living has increased for the past year and one-half with the 
exception of 1 month, and has established a new alltime high of 121.6. The con- 
stant increase in the cost of living has had a great impact upon the lives of the 
employees we represent. In most instances, the salaries of these groups of em- 
ployees are set by Congress. 

Since 1951, the postal employees received a 6 percent increase. This increase 
was approved in June 1955, retroactive to March 1, 1955. On December 3, 
1955, the reclassification features of Public Law 68 were placed into effect and 
an average 2.2 percent increase resulted. I think it should be pointed out that 
while the average increase from reclassification was 2.2 percent there were many 
employees who received practically no increase at all. In many instances, the 
increases ranged from $6 to $40 which is a long way from an average 2.2 per- 
cent increase. 

While the postal employees have had only one increase since 1951, employees 
in private industry and certain employees in government have received periodic 
increases from time to time, keeping their salaries abreast with the ever-increasing 
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cost of living. It is certainly time that action were taken to bring the salaries of 
ostal and classified employees in line with those in private industry and certain 
Doverusnent positions. 

The average salary of the full-time post office custodial employee as of June 30, 
1957, was $3,778. ‘This information is found in the 1957 Annual Report of the 
Postmaster General. The average salary for the post office custodial service 
of $3,778 would provide a biweekly take home pay of $126.95 for an employee 
with a wife and 2 children. This would mean only $63.48 per week. 

I think I should point out that the large majority of custodial employees are 
in salary levels 1, 2, and 3. Salary level 1 has a top step of $3,480 per annum, 
level 2 is $3,720, and level 3 is $4,020. The average salary in the custodial service 
today is $3,778, just above the top step of level 2, $3,720. This means that many 
of the employees are drawing considerably less than this amount. 

It is impossible for a postal employee to adequately support and educate a 
family on $63.48 per week. You can see from these figures why there is difficulty 
in filling many of the custodial positions and why it is necessary for many of the 
custodial employees to have part-time positions in addition to their postal 
positions. 

I think that I should also point out to the committee that most positions in 
the custodial service are set aside for veterans only so long as veterans are avail- 
able and qualified. This particularly applies to the positions in salary levels 1, 
2, and 3. It appears quite strange that Congress in its wisdom has set aside as 
being for veterans only, the lowest paying positions in the postal service. 

Much has been said about the increased productivity of the past few years. 
Productivity of the custodial service has increased as much as, if not more, than 
the productivity of the clerical force. During the past few years, a great amount 
of new equipment used to speed the handling of mail has been installed in the 
larger offices throughout the country. In practically every instance, the mainte- 
nance of all of this new equipment is being assumed without any added per- 
sonnel. The maintenance of this new equipment without an increase in the 
custodial personnel is saving the Department hundreds of thousands of dollars 
each year. 

The increase in the cost of living is not the only thing that has affected these 
employees. The liberalization of the Retirement Act last year increased the 
retirement deductions of these employees from 6 to 6% percent without giving 
any added benefits to approximately 12,000 postal employees. I realize that 
this amount is very small. However, at the time their deduction was being 
increased without additional benefits, the deduction of the higher paid Govern- 
ment employees was also increased one-half percent, but they received added 
retirement benefits. While this low-paid group of employees received no added 
benefits for the additional deduction, the higher group did receive more benefits. 

We are not asking for charity. e are merely seeking a decent living wage 
so that the employees we represent will be in a position to provide for their families 
in the manner to which most. Americans have become accustomed. We are not 
asking that every employee be able to own an automobile and all of the other 
luxuries, but we do believe that each employee should be able to provide the 
necessities of life for his family. We believe that each employee should be in a 
position to make plans to give his children the proper education to qualify them 
for our modern world. 

Mr. Chairman, this association is opposed to the proposal of the Post Office 
Department for authority to hire employees at steps of the level above the en- 
trance rate of the level. It is our opinion that such authority will cause dis- 
crimination and a lowering of the morale of the employees. 

Mr. Chairman, as this association also represents maintenance employees of 
General Services Administration, I would like to say a few words for the classified 
employees. 

he classified employees are in the same boat as the postal employees, only one 
salary increase averaging 7.5 percent since 1951, with many receiving less than 
the 7.5 percent average. The salaries of classified employees have lagged just 
as far behind the cost of living as the salaries of postal employees. 

We are firmly convinced that both postal and classified employees are entitled 
to a salary adjustment that would bring their salaries up to a par with the present 
day cost of living. The salary increases received by postal and classified employees 
have always been too little and too late. 

Mr. Chairman, it is our firm conviction that due to the large number of em- 
ployees in the lower pay grades who would receive practically no increase under a 
straight percentage plan, any pay increase should have a floor of not less than 
$300. By placing a floor or minimum increase in the legislation, the lower paid 
employees will be protected as well as the higher paid employees. 
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The situation of the guards in General Services Administration has been called 
to our attention. The GSA guards are in many instances receiving a smaller 
salary than janitors and cleaners working with them. They are also receiving 
once which in many instances, are considerably below that paid by private 
industry. 

Guards are in GS-2 of the Classification Act with an entrance salary of $2,960 
per annum ($1.42 per hour) and after 6 years, they advance to $3,470 per annum 
($1.67 per hour). Below we are setting forth salaries of guards in private industry, 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing, which do not include premium pay for 
overtime, holidays, or shift differentials. We are also listing the wage board 
salaries of cleaners and janitors working for GSA in certain cities for comparative 
purposes, 

Classification Act guards, GS—2 


$2,960 $3,045 $3,130 $3,215 $3,300 $3,385 $3, 470 
$1.42 $1.46 $1.50 $L55 $159 $1.63 1. 67 


GSA wage board janitors, cleaners, and laborers hourly rates 


New York City-Newark: San Franeisco: 
WBC-1____ $1. 44 .52 $1. 60 WBC-1____ $1.77 $1. 
WBC-2____ 1. 57 . 65 . 73 WBC-2_.... 185 ‘1. 

Buffalo: Los Angeles: 
WBC-1_-_-- . 47 . 55 . 63 WBC-1__-_- . 49 
WBC-2____. 1.58 . 66 . 74 WBC-2____ 1. 62 

Pittsburgh: Seattle: 

WBC-1____ 1.52 . 60 . 68 WBC-1___. 1.45 
WBC-2____ 1. 62 . 70 . 79 WBC-2____ 1. 56 

Detroit: Portland, Oreg: 
WBC-1____ 1. 60 . 68 . 76 WBC-1____ 1 44 
WBC-2____ 1.71 . 80 . 89 WBC-2__._ 1.59 

Chicago: Boston: 

WBC-1._.. 1.58 . 66 . 74 WBC-1_.-. 1.32 
WBC-2__-_-_ we . 76 . 85 WBC-2____ . 48 

St. Louis: Milwaukee: 
WBC-1___- . 38 . 45 . 51 WBC-1__-_- . 44 
WBC-2__._ 1. 52 . 60 . 68 WBC-2____ 1.57 

Minneapolis-St. Paul: Cleveland: 

WBC-1____ 1. 43 . 50 . 58 WBC-1__.. 1. 43 
WBC-2___-_ 1.55 . 63 ve WBC-2_... 1.55 


Classification Act guards, GS—2 


$2,950 $3,045 $3,130 $3,215 $3,300 $3,385 $3, 470 
$1.42 $1.46 $1.50 $1.55 $1.59 $1.63 $1.67 


Guards in private industry average hourly earnings from Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Boston (September 1956) 

New York (March 1956) 

Buffalo (September 1956) 

Newark-Jersey City (December 1955)_........-...-.s-.------ eid thee 
Philadelphia (November 1956) 

Atlanta (April 1956) 

Pittsburgh (December 1956) 

Birmingham (January 1957) 

Memphis (February 1956)_.............---- Ce gt ofthe 
Dallas (October 1956) 

St. Louis (February 1956) 

Kansas City (December 1956) 

Cleveland (October 1956) 

Detroit (October 1955) 

CRRA: CONDE L900) 6 «pian oe ee deat wekkt Dliie Wied Jueditand Ge-% u 
Milwaukee (November 1955) 

St. Paul-Minneapolis (December 1955) 

Los Angeles-Long Beach (March 1956) 

San Francisco-Oakland (January 1957) 

Portland, Oreg. (April 1956)... .....-....-..---.--.- wdiled-ehalsanied- 
Denver (December 1955) 
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Mr. Chairman, in view of the facts pointed out above showing that guards 
under the Classification Act are receiving less than janitors, cleaners, and laborers 
with whom they work and that’ they are receiving less than guards in private 
industry, it is respectfully requested that this committee give consideration to an 
amendment placing guards in GS-3 instead of GS-2. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is our earnest hope that this 
committee will favorably report pay bills giving an adequate salary incease to all 

ostal and Classification Act employees and that the bills will provide a minimum 
increase of not less than $300 for employees in the lower pay grades. I wish to 
again thank you for this opportunity to appear before you today. 

Mr. Messer. The average salary of the full-time office employee as 
of June 30, 1957, was $3,778 per year, according to the 1957 Annual 
Report of the Postmaster General. ‘This provides a biweekly take- 
home pay of $126.95 for an employee with a wife and 2 children, or 
$63.48 a week. ' 

I think that I should point out that the majority, the large majority 
of the custodial employees are in salary levels 1, 2, and 3 of the postal 
field schedule. Salary level 1 has a top step of $3,480, salary level 2 
has a top step of $3,720, and level 3 has a top step of $4,020. 

So the average of the custodial employees of $3,778 is slightly above 
the top step of level 2, which is $3,720. 

We feel that the administration has come out for an increase which 
is not sufficient to meet the present-day cost of living. 

I would like to point out that a top-step employee in level 1 under 
the administration’s proposal would receive an increase in take-home 
pay of approximately $3 per pay period or $1.50 a week, and we feel 
that this is certainly not a sufficient amount. 

We have no objection to a percentage increase so long as there is a 


floor or a minimum placed in the bill to protect the employees in the 
lower pay grades. We do not feel that an employee in the lower pay 


grades is being treated justly when he is given a $200 increase, and 
someone at the top of the ladder is given a $1,000 increase. 

The increased cost of public transportation is the same for both. 
The increase in the cost of a loaf of bread, a pound of bacon, a quart 
of milk, affects both people in the same ameunt. 

It is our opinion that the committee should report a bill, after careful 
consideration of all the facts, that contains a floor or a minimum of not 
less than $300. We have a convention mandate requesting 10 percent 
increase with a $400 minimum. We would be very happy to see the 
committee reporting a bill containing these figures. 

We feel that both the postal and classified employee should be 
treated alike. 

The Postmaster General has requested authorization to hire at a 
step above the entrance step of the level in certain areas. We are 
opposed to this request as we feel that such authority would cause 
discrimination and lowering of morale among the employees. 

A few years ago we opposed something that. was similar to this 
although not identical. We opposed the paying of holiday pay for 
holiday work to some employees and not paying others. 

We felt that it would not be fairly administered and that diserimina- 
tion would be made. Our belief has been borne out. In the Postal 
Bulletin, dated February 13, 1958, relative to holiday work performed 
on Washington’s Birthday, employees who have to be replaced hour 
by hour shall be paid holiday pay for work that day and not granted 
compensatory time. Other employees should be given time off. 
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In other words, a clerk or carrier who has to be replaced hour for 
hour will be paid holiday pay for the work. The custodial employees 
who have no replacements, no substitutes, no one to take their place, 
shall be ranted time off and not given the extra pay. 

We foal that the same discrimination would ~eele if the Postmaster 
General was given authority to hire above the entrance rate. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to deal very shortly, if I may, with the 
situation that the guards in GSA find themselves. 

The guards are in GS-2 of the Classification Act with entrance at 
$2,950, or $1.42 an hour, and top pay of $3,470, or $1.67 per hour. 

Now, we find, after making a study, that in many areas the janitors, 
cleaners, and laborers working for GSA are receiving higher wages 
than the guards are. 

On page 4 of my statement we have set forth charts showing the 
salaries in numerous cities throughout the country, and on page 5 
we have set forth a comparison of the average salary of guards in 
industry. 

It is amazing that even in the South in private industry the average 
salary for guards is considerably higher than is paid by the Govern- 
ment. 

It is hoped that the committee will give consideration to an amend- 
aoe to place guards in GS-3 of the Classification Act instead of 

—2 


In closing, I would like to again thank the committee for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you today, and request that careful considera- 
tion be given to placing a minimum or floor in any pay bill that is 
reported and that a retroactive date of October 1, 1957, be used. 
That was the effective date of the vetoed pay bill. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Messer, I notice in your statement you stated that 
you thought the floor ought to be $400. Is that correct? 

Mr. Messer. In my statement I said not less than $300. We have 
a convention mandate for $400, but we realize that there has to be a 
Perret, somewhere along the line. We would like the $400 very 
much. 

Mr. Davis. In your statement you have a lower figure? 

Mr. Messer. Yes, sir. We are willing to give in a little bit on it 
because we know it has to be a matter of compromise. 

Mr. Davis. I notice in one place in your statement you refer to a 
condition where I believe you said you could not employ people for 
these jobs and that it was difficult, if not impossible, to get replace- 
ments. 

Mr. Messer. In many instances we have had very much difficulty 
in securing employees. 

Mr. Davis. Where does that situation exist? 

Mr. Messer, It exists in all the larger cities, sir—New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston. 

Mr. Davis. Are there any vacancies now that are unfilled? 

Mr. Messer. I believe that in New York we have over 200 vacancies 
at the present time. 

Mr. Davis. Are there any in any other place? 
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Mr. Messer, I feel most certain there are. I could not give you 
a definite number. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. You mean the Department cannot fill these jobs? 

Mr. Messer. There has been difficulty in doing it; yes, sir. With 
a man starting off at $2,880 there has been difficulty in getting them. 

Mr. Rees. Do you mean there are vacancies in these cities right 
now where they do not have anybody to take over these janitor jobs? 

Mr. Messer. In some of the heavy industrial areas, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rees. We hear a great deal about people being out of work, 
I just wondered if you could not get them to take on those jobs. 

Mr. Messer. If the unemployment continues, I imagine there 
will be a lessening of the situation, but we have the same trouble that 
the Department ad had in securing clerks and carriers. 

If a man is qualified to take a clerk or carrier job, he certainly is 
not going to take custodial labor at several hundred dollars less. 

hese jobs are set aside for veterans only, so long as veterans are 
available, and they cannot employ a nonveteran until they have made 
every effort to secure a veteran. 

Mr. Rees. There is nothing wrong with that, as I see it. 

Mr. Messer. No; but they have to make every effort. They have 
to put notices in the paper, they have to have notices on boards, and 
they have to do everything possible before they can employ a non- 
veteran. It is a precaution to protect the veteran. 

We ere not objecting to protecting the veteran at all. We think 
they should be protected. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I certainly am impressed by your figures that if 
certain proposals are adopted, that your people would get, I believe, 
$3? 

Mr. Messer. $3 per period. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I wanted to make this comment, since you are 
from the area that I live in. I had a letter from the general section 
the other day, written by a man about 75 years of age, stating that 
oe were harder in his immediate city than he had ever seen them 

efore. 

The thought does occur to me that that $1.50 a week raise would 
eA really stimulate any business except the bakery business a little 

it. 

I am in hearty accord with what you say that that is not enough 
to do a family of several children any good. 

Mr. Messzr. No, it is not helpful at all. 

Mr. Beckxwortn. I hope that the committee—speaking person- 
ally—can do better than that by a worthy group of employees like 
yours. 

Mr. Messsrs. Thank you, Congressman. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Messer. 

Mr. Messer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. The next witness the committee will hear from is 
Mr. Ray Hulick, president of the National Rural Letter Carriers 
Association. 
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STATEMENT OF RAY L. HULICK, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL RURAL 
LETTER CARRIERS ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN W. 
EMEIGH, SECRETARY 


Mr. Huticx. Mr. Chairman, my name is Ray L. Hulick. I am 
president of the National Rural Letter Carriers Association. I am 
accompanied by the national secretary of our organization, Mr. John 
W. Emeigh. 

Our association represents the rural letter carriers of this Nation 
through the active membership of more than 36,000 regular, retired, 
and substitute carriers. 

Mr. Chairman, we are pleased to have the opportunity to appear 
before this committee in support of salary-increase legislation. The 
fact that so many members of this committee, and many other 
Members of the House, have sponsored corrective lezislation in this 
field highlizhts the urgent need for prompt action. We especially 
express our thanks to Representatives Morrison, Davis, Lesinski, 
Porter, Granahan, Hemphill, Dellay, Rees, Broyhill, Cederberg, and 
Cunningham for introduction of bills to provide salary increases or 
adjustments. 

The veto of the President last year was a sad disappointment to our 
membership. Facts then as now fully justified fepisiation to put 


additional salary dollars in our pay checks. The issue is more pressing 
now because we are another year late. It is in consideration of this 
that we highly commend the chairman and the committee for the 
objective of expediting hearings and reporting a bill in the near future, 

We sincerely submit that it would be shattering to morale if a pay 


bill is not speeded through this Congress which can become law. 

This association firmly believes that a 15 percent increase in present 
salary schedules is warranted by economic facts. It is justified on the 
basis of restoring purchasing power of the employees as related to the 
1939 cost-of-living index. ‘The statistics of the index are recognized 
as an important guideline in determining the need for salary increases. 
Unfortunately, these statistics do not tell the whole story. 

The index is sometimes used by those who would support only 
negligible increases to draw a comparison only between gross salary 
dollars of 1939 and 1958. Such a comparison completely overlooks the 
many items which are not a part of the index. This was highlighted 
in the testimony of Mr. Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics, as presented before this committee. Mr. Clague, on page 3 of 
his testimony, stated: 

The index cannot be used to measure changes in living standards or in total 
living costs, since both are responsive to many factors other than the changes in 
prices of specified goods and services measured by the index. 

We know, for example, that income taxes are not a part of the 
index, yet, necessary as taxes are, the reduction reflected in take-home 
dollars must be given due consideration. For example, a rural car- 
rier on a 50-mile route in 1939 received $2,280 in salary. With two 
dependents he paid no tax at that time, Today his salary in step 7 is 
$4,586, and his tax amounts to $593. In addition, State, city, and 
other municipalities have started income-tax systems which further 
reduce the dollars of take-home pay. 

Thus, considering assessments against gross salary on the basis of 
taxes alone, we find that our 50-mile route carrier has a spendable 
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income of well below $4,000 per year. And it should be noted that 
this is for an employee w ho has reached the top step of his salary level. 
We hold that this is insufficient to maintain an American household 
in anything more than a modest manner. It certainly represents 
something less than a desirable income for a decent standard of living. 

There are many other factors not included in the cost-of-living 
index. We believe that serious weight should be given to the state- 
ment of the Commissioner that the index does not reflect changes in 
living standards. 

The standard of living, comparing 1939 and 1958, most certainly 
has been greatly improved. This desirable and commonly accepted 
higher standard does require a greater income, and certainly it is 
logical to expect that this American standard of living should, at least 
in some measure, be reflected in the living standards of the Nation’s 
postal employees. For this reason, we cannot accept the administra- 
tion’s 6-percent pay proposal as representing a fair adjustment. A 
6-percent pay increase for the carrier we have used as an example 
would mean approximately $3.80 per week. Surely that cannot be 

seriously considered as an increase which provides a fair adjustment. 

This brings us then to the big problem and the important decision 
which must be made by this committee. What does represent a fair 
adjustment that can be speedily enacted? 

Rural letter carriers take pride in the fact that this association 
which represents them has the reputation of being moderate and 
reasonable in its requests, and that our objectives are predicated on 
sound, factual needs. We are earnestly trying to do that on this pay 
issue. 

The national board of this association, in a recently concluded 
executive session, moderated our 15-percent pay stand. As noted 
earlier, we feel that 15-percent is fully justified. It has, however, 
been wisely pointed out by several members of this committee during 
these hearings that compromise is always necessary. We also recog- 
nize that this is true, and history of salary legislation substantiates 
that it is an absolute fact. 

Jompromise is a meeting of minds on an acceptable middle ground 
between the ideal and the possible. It is a two-way street, and cannot 
mean an abdication of goals which we, as an employee organization, 
establish in good faith, on factual evidence, and in an earnest attempt 
to secure that for our membership to which we know they are entitled. 

In our action to compromise our 15-percent objective to an approxi- 
mate twelve and one-half percent, we sincerely feel that we are making 
& concession to an intermediate point which merits consideration. 
A salary increase of 12% percent would provide an approximate $8 
per week in take-home pay for our average rural carrier. That surely 
cannot be considered excessive. 

We know that our request will be weighed carefully by this com- 
mittee, and we trust that those, particularly of the executive branch, 
who advocate a 6-percent increase will recognize the value of mutual 
concession in order that differences of opinion may be resolved without 
endangering the early enactment of a postal pay increase. 

More than sufficient evidence is already available to this committee 
to substantiate the real need that exists. Because of this, we do not 
wish to belabor the point except to note once again the testimony of 
Commissioner Clague. He stated last Monday that the cost of living 
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will remain high and in the immediate future, in what he termed the 
short-term view, would continue to reflect a steady climb. 

We fully recognize and appreciate the responsibilities of this 
committee in considering all the facts, evidence, and testimony 

resented, in order that early action on a fair, equitable solution may 

e realized. We believe that our own recommendations are fair and 
trust that the bill reported will be one that will provide a truly 
realistic increase in salary. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Rees. Approximately what does your proposal cost including 
your proposed increases? 

Mr. Huticx. The approximate cost, I think, sir, would be about 
the same as the bill which cleared the House last year. 

Mr. Rees. You are asking the committee for 15 percent, but you 
would settle for 12% percent; is that it? 

Mr. Huuicx. We originally established a goal of 15 percent. We 
feel we are compromising at 12%; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rees. The rural carriers are the jobs that appear to be the 
most sought after. I wonder why that is. 

Mr. Hutickr. I think there are perhaps several answers to that 
question. 

At the present time particularly, a rural carrier route may be longer 
than an adjacent city delivery route, as an example. Therefore, by 
transferring the employee, he can receive some additional salary 
benefits. So he will sometimes move his family and uproot himself 
from his home in order to receive an extra $100 or $200 a year by taking 
the rural carrier vacancy. 

Mr. Rees. You may be right; maybe they ought to have more 
money. Iam not belaboring that question. But we have had con- 
siderable testimony here about it being difficult to get competent 

eople to take the jobs in their post offices—jobs as clerks, carriers, 
etter carriers. Maybe it is different in other parts of the country than 
it isin mine. Maybe you cannot find people who ask for rural carrier 
jobs. But I have one place in my district where there are about 
30 who have filed asking to take the examination. That is just 
one spot. 

Mr. Hutick. Yes, sir. The desirability of the job does vary very 
much. 

Mr. Ress. I think I have about 8 or 9 running now, and none of 
them has less than 20 applicants for those places. 

Mr. Hutick. I think that is a desirable thing that you would have 
an opportunity to hire from 20 applicants. 

Mr. Rees. What I am getting at is, rural carrier jobs seem to be 
the most sought-after positions. Maybe they are not getting enough 
pay. This is the first information I have that it is difficult to fill those 
positions. 

Mr. Emereu. I would like to comment on that, Mr. Rees. 

There have been areas recently where there has been difficulty in 
filling rural carrier positions. 

Mr. Rees. Where are they? 

Mr. Emercn. In Connecticut, in Massachusetts, in the district 
represented by Mr. Dellay; in California, there are areas where they 
have difficulty in filling rural carrier positions. We are proud of the 
fact, however, that the position is desirable. We want to keep it so, 
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but I am wondering if all other postal vacancies would come to your 
attention perhaps in the same way the rural carrier position does. 

Mr. Ress. If they did, we would have a different picture. 

Do you think they have a waiting list like that? The complaint 
about it yesterday was that you could not get competent people to 
take the examination. 

Mr. Houuick. I think that varies in areas just the same as it does in 
rural delivery service. 

Mr. Regs. So you do have many places now where you cannot get 
people to take the rural carriers’ jobs? 

Mr. Emeicu. Not very many. I said there are places where the 
rural carriers’ jobs are not filled. 

Mr. Rees. The question as to whether they get enough pay is a 
separate question. 

Mr. Emeienu. We agree with that. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Johansen? 

Mr. Jowansen. Mr. Hulick, first of all, I would like to express 
my pleasure for the reference you made to the testimony of Mr. 
Clague, because it seems to me he touched on a point there that has 
very considerable importance. I have just 1 or 2 very quick questions. 

What is your feeling with respect to the proposal either for a 
flat dollar amount increase in addition to the percentage increase or, 
as we heard testified to earlier, a floor for the lower level or a ceiling, 
and the application of the percentage at a higher level? 

Mr. Huticx. I have some figures on the 12% percent figure that 
we are willing to compromise on, Congressman, which might be 
enlightening. 

Twelve and a half straight percentage for a 30-mile carrier—I am 
getting down on the lower slay to show you how the need for a 
flat rate or floor is needed—would mean a difference of $64 if it was 
strictly a percentage increase as against a floor of $240 as contained 
in the Senate bill and in the Hemphill bill before this committee. 

Mr. JoHaNnsEN. I take that to mean that you do think there 
should be a floor or a flat amount in addition to the percentage. 

Mr. Huticx. I would answer that this way, Congressman. 

There seems to be a great deal of sentiment that a percentage bill 
would probably have a greater chance or potential of becoming law, 
but that it would seem to us that if there is going to be anything 
less than 15 percent, that there ought to be some sort of floor or 
guaranteed dollar increase to those people in the lower grade or 
steps. 

Mr. JoHansen. What about the higher levels, and I am thinking 
not primarily now of the rural carriers, but in the total framework? 

Last year, of course, there was a lump amount, but in the classified 
bill there was a ceiling as to the total amount of increase resulting 
from the application of percentage. 

Would you care to offer any thought as to whether there should be 
any ceiling? 

Mr. Huticx. Of course, that does not apply to any of our members. 
I have not given it a great deal of thought, but it would seem to 
me that if you are going to maintain the equity, I think that we have 
there, that you would not want to establish something that would 
cause a compression, and therefore you ought to extend the ceiling. 

Mr. JoHansen. That is the point 1 wanted to get your answer on. 
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Mr. Cunnineuam. I would think if you would leave it at 15 per- 
cent, we ought to stick with that. There seems to be sentiment in 
the committee to vote our convictions. It seems to me if we can get 
the Senate to act promptly enough, which they did not do last.year, 
we can take care of it if we do meet a reversal in the executive branch. 

Do you not think we should vote our convictions and get the salary 

up where it belon 

Mr. Huuicx. We just merely wanted to indicate that we are willing 
to compromise somewhat in order to secure passage of the bill at an 
early date. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Ruzs. Of course, I agree that whatever is done for one group 
should be done for the other. But are you not interested in particu- 
- with respect to the increase in the allowance as much as you are in 
this? 

Mr. Huuicx. You are speaking of the equipment allowance for 
rural carriers? 

Mr. Ress. Yes. 

Mr. Huuicx. We certainly are. We do not feel that that is part of 
the rural carriers’ compensation. 

Mr. Russ. I realize that. I agree with you. Our committee is 
handling this under separate legislation. 

Mr. Huuick. It is a transportation cost that he alone among postal 
employees has to bear at a set rate. We do think that that should be 
increased. It is more than justified and I think that this committee 
agrees with that because Mr. Porter’s bill has been reported unani- 
mously by this committee. The only relationship it has to salary is 
the fact that rural carriers presently have to dig down into their 
pores to pay a part of the vehicle cost out of their already inadequate 
salary 

Mr. Russ. I realize that it is separate, but it is of great importance 
to rural carriers. 

Mr. Huuick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Hulick. 

The next witness we will hear from is Mr. Everett. G. Gibson, 
pean p of the National Federation of Post Office Motor Vehicle 

{mployees 


STATEMENT OF EVERETT G. GIBSON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE MOTOR VEHICLE EMPLOYEES, 
ACCOMPANIED BY CHESTER PARRISH, VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Gipson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
accompanied here today by my second vice president, Chester Parrish. 

My name is Everett G. Gibson, president of the National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Motor Vehicle Employees, whose membership 
consists of garagemen, vehicle operators, tractor trailer operators, 
automotive mechanics, clerks, and supervisors, in the United States 
Post Office Motor Vehicle Service. 

At the outset I would like to express the sincere appreciation of 
our membership to you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of your 
committee, for the very sympathetic manner in which consideration 
has been given to legislation before your committee for the relief of 
our members. We are indeed grateful. 
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The various number of bills introduced by the members of this com- 
mittee is a sure indication that they are keenly interested in the wel- 
fare of the postal employees. 

I appear before you today in behalf of our membership to support 
H. R. 9645 by Mr. Davis, H. R. 10063°by Mr. Morrison, and H. R. 
9831 by Mr. Porter, and other identical bills now before the com- 
mittee. These bills, in our opinion, are closer to the needs of a salary 
increase than the other bills proposed. 

The motor vehicle employees are in level 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, and some 
supervisors are in higher levels according to the number of vehicles 
and the number of personnel in such units. The personnel of our 
service must have prior experience and qualification in the positions 
they may apply for. 

For instance, an automotive mechanic must have 3 years’ experi- 
ence as a mechanic in private industry before he is qualified to apply 
for a position in the motor-vehicle service. The entrance salary of an 
automobile mechanic is level 5, step 1, or $3,880 per annum. 

I am sure that the members of this committee realize that it is 
almost impossible to get mechanics at this entrance salary. If this 
committee enacted the above-mentioned bills, the entrance salary 
for a mechanic would be $4,505 per annum. Even this amount, in 
our opinion, would not compare with outside industry. 

In reviewing the testimony given in the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee and that which was presented in the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee during the first session of the 
85th Congress, I am confident that this committee have all the facts 
necessary to approve a salary increase bill adequate to the needs of 
the postal employees. 

May I add at this time, Mr. Chairman, that we would request 
consideration of the effective date as of October 1, 1957. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, for 
allowing me to express the views of the National Federation of Post 
Office Motor Vehicle Employees. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. You do not favor the 15-percent increase bill? 

Mr. Gisson. I do, but I think this committee is well able to 
decide on a bill which will be applicable to all postal employees. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Gibson. 

The next witness we will hear from is Mr. James B. Cobb, president 
of the National Alliance of Postal Employees. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES B. COBB, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ALLI- 
ANCE OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES; ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES 
R. BRAXTON, RESEARCH DIRECTOR 


Mr. Coss. Mr. Chairman, I am James B. Cobb, president of the 
National Alliance of Postal Employees. I would like the record to 
show that Mr. Charles R. Braxton, our research director, appears 
with me. 

Mr. Morrison. Let the record so show. 

Mr. Coss. We are appreciative of the committee’s action in the 
conduct of these pay-bill hearings, both last year and this year, and 
in the interest of your time, knowing the serious consideration you 
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have given it, I will file my statement for and on behalf of my organ- 
ization, and would like to make just 1 or 2 statements. 
Mr. Morrison. Let the statement be filed and you may proceed. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF J. B. Coss, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF POosTAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my name is James B, Cobb. 
I am president of the National Alliance of Postal Employees, with national offices 
at 1644 llth Street NW., and appearing with me is Charles R. Braxton, our 
research director. This orgunization, composed of employees in each classifica- 
tion of the field service of the Post Office Department, consists of approximately 
20,000 members organized into 110 branches throughout 36 States. 

In appearing once again before this honorable committee, I submit to you and 
its constituent members the utmost and sincere appreciation of the members of 
my organization for your resolute conduct in the handling of the last increase 
proposal considered by you. At the outset, I wish to clearly affirm your con- 
nace tenacity and firmness that justice shall be done to these people so sorely 
in need. 

We, here a endorse the principles encouched in H. R. 9831, H. R. 9861, 
H. R.’ 9863, and H. R. 9870. 

I am certain that many of you have fresh and vivid in your minds much of the 
historic struggle which has epitomized our efforts to attain justice and the admin- 
istration’s adamant opposition to such justice. 

On the last occasion we were before you, I cited the history of postal employees 
salarywise in the period of the great depression and up to the then existing period 
of inflation (1957). I related in that account how our livelihood served to halt 
the depression, balance the budget, arrest inflation, and now it is rumored that 
opposition forms to a pay adjustment because of the current recession. It is 
difficult to appreciate the repeated conclusion of adequate pay irrespective of 
changing conditions. 

However, I wish to implement the position we took last year with respect to 
many things. 

I think that wherein the POD presented much data in the form of wage com- 
parisons with municipal employees, i. e., teachers, policemen, firemen, and some 
production workers, a etbaud to you that such comparisons are of only limited 
validity, if any. 

For if we are to utilize a valid criteria, one which demonstrates accurately the 
economic growth of the Nation, we must use the gross national product and the 
gross national income. In doing so, we can then compare our relationship to 
them at the base period—say 1929—and measure the comparable growth of all 
distributive segments which are contributing factors to it. 

Therefore, the following are noted for comparison: 


Gross national product: Percent 
elie arian cata cn lina os sali ici damian acetanilide $100 + billion 
ee es dav dumb dnb ase ost banenn ted de $400 +-billion 400+ 
Per capita national income: 
BO oe tec cts so oeSS Sha A 2s BCA $720 
ns PAI 5 Noe nd de CLAS a ad $2,453 250 
National income by shares: 1929 1956 
National income...........--.-------- 82+-billion 342+ billion 400 + 
Compensation of employees----------- 51+billion 239+ billion 300 + 
Wawee ANG eGreries.... 2. ae ToS 50+billion 225+billion 300+ 
Government civilian_.........-------- 46+-pbillion 28+ billion 600 + 
PORE) SEENON io iia Sa <n 0 ge 8s ete tio“ pa ee nek a~ ako -ah 110+ 


With regard to the validity of the relative share of the national income approach, 
I wish to cite Dean G. L. Bach.’ In part he states: 

“Because inflation penalizes primarily those whose incomes rise more slowly 
than the incomes of their fellows, it has been those with fixed incomes who lose 
relatively, whether rich or poor, young or old, farmer or city dweller. 


1 Harvard Business Review (January-February 1958). Dean, graduate shcool of industrial administra- 
tion; professor and head of department of economics, Carnegie Insitute of Technology; economist and special 
assistant to the Board of Governors, Federal Reserve Board; Chief Economist, Commerce Department; 
survey officer for the Hoover Commission study of the Federal Reserve System. 
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“Above all, it appears that the older people’s piece of the national income pie 
suffered most. Their share of the national income dropped substantially as 
inflation ate away at their largely fixed incomes. 

“The other most important group appears to have been employees of nonprofit 
organizations, of government, and other nonprofit organizations. In some cases 
teachers’ salaries have lagged so greatly that their real incomes have actually 
declined during the greatest boom in history. 

‘“‘Those who work on products under arrangements where the output cannot be 
readily raised in price, have suffered at the expense of active groups in our society.”’ 

Here, I think, we have an authoritative account of the incredible position 
which the administration would have us occupy while we move the greatest volume 
of mail in history. 

Senator Carlson, an advocate of a 6-percent pay increase, in a speech in the other 
House on January 3, 1958, set the volume of mail at 60 billion pieces annually. 
He further related the mail processing to the national economic growth in the 
following manner: 

“As our population increases and as our economy expands and as our people 
become more prosperous, the demands upon our postal service will multiply 
by leaps and bounds.”’ 

According to Congressman. Alvin Bentley, the manner in which the postal 
workers of Saginaw, Mich., pitch into the tasks of moving the mail is as follows, 
and I state this is typical: 

“The clerks in the Saginaw, Mich. post office saved the American people in 10 
weeks (pre-Christmas and Christmas) $2,246.55 even though postal receipts rose 
5 percent over a year ago.”’ 

I might add, that this is a unique comment in that postal revenues and their 
growth enter the picture which is usually completely overshadowed by the postal 
deficit, the president’s budget and the administration’s tax objectives, 

It may be well to look at postal revenues with some deliberation. The view thus 
obtained points to the effectiveness of employee operations in which they con- 
tribute to the orderly handling of the mails. Contrastingly, these people have 
little control or influence over statutory responsibilities of the service or adminis- 
trative decisions underlying policies. 

Postal revenues are as follows: 


Per capita 
1930 705+ million $5. 75 
300% 1956 2+ billion $14. 51 154% 


You will note the approximation of revenue growth with that of the national 
economic growth as shown in GNP and GNI. Conceivably, within the revenue 
framework, the postal salary structre could undergo a realistic adjyvstment. But 
other factors enter the picture, some of which were mentioned by Senator John- 
ston ? recently in an account delivered by him to the Senate. According to the 
Senator, ‘‘postal employees take a census of deer and grouse every fall in Michigan 
to meet the lv xury demands of the hunting enthusiasts.”’ 

Migratory bird hunting stamps are sold by the post office service. Alien regis- 
trations and alien address changes are handled by the post office service. Tax 
forms are made available to taxpayers for the IRS. Srveys are made of hosing 
vacancies for the FHA. Examination information is disseminated for the CSC 
and many other functions which add up to costs and partially to the deficit so 
loudly acclaimed. 

I, nor my organization, at this time protest the activities which I have related 
te you. We do sharply criticize the inadvertence of a policy which allows these 
pressures to come to rest on those least able to bear it. 

With this in mind, I quote Professor Bach again as he states: 

“C-overnments (Federal, State, and local) have consistently held wages and 
prices which they unilaterally determine below market levels during inflationary 
periods. Government employees are the most notable examples.” 

He further puts the question: 

“Ts not this policy of imposing the cost of inflation (and other cyclical phenom- 
ena) most firmly on those who have the least freedom to work out for themselves 
both ethically and economically shortsighted? Critics point to the present shortage 
of well-qualified leaders and Covernment personnel.” 

To me, Mr. Chairman and honored committee members, that is a forceful 
statement, The truth of this statement compounds the burden implicit in Senator 
Johrston’s observation. From both comments we can deduce that this economic 


2 Congressional Record, January 31, pp. 1213-1214. 
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policy now current, which saddles every fluctuation, in whatever direction, on 
the backs of these people does gear their livelihood to a submarginal level as it 
relates to the market operations. Professor Bach states that wages generally 
have not lagged behind profits as a share of national income. Interestingly 
enough, wages as a share of national income stood around 60 percent in 1929 and 
have risen to 69 percent * currently. Again, interestingly, we find the administra- 
tion utilizing a dual wage policy. 
The following table is illustrative: 








Total 
Wage-board | Postal em- de 
employees | ployees aver- 
average age Employees | Average pay 
(Federal) (Federal) 


$3, 133 3, 1, 627, 812 
4, 118 ‘ j 


4, 324 





Now, sirs, this data serves for some basis of comparison notwithstanding 
necessary gaps where data was unavailable. My point here deals with the 
administration’s argument that postal salaries compare favorably with industrial 
income. However, where the wage-board employees must by law come into 
balance with area prevailing wages, these figures point to some distortion between 
them and postal salaries. 

You will note that in 1950 the postal employee salary was in excess of $355 per 
annum more than the wage-board employee. By 1956 that gap has narrowed 
to $7. Now—I ask you how can such a closeness be justified—if—as the admin- 
istration claims, our salaries are comparable. 

Sirs, I am well aware of the threat of a Presidential veto. But, let me make 
this statement clearly and unequivocally. We are not disillusioned by the policy 
approach of the administration on the salary question. We have sat here and 
listened with you to discussion, some of which we seriously question. We can 
and do request that the Congress and the committee closely crutinize the views 
presented, which—by reason of inherent executive power—can nullify any 
countering argument, however sound. 

I wish to recapitulate some of the previous comments of the hearings last 
year for further scrutiny. I récall someone making the statement that postal 
employees did not want the taxpayers to pay their taxes for them. The other 
day, Senator Butler stated that taxes are a legitimate expense to business and 
chargeable to consumers. Another statement included uniforms purchased by 
the Post Office Department as a fringe benefit. Yet, the Department requires 
that uniforms be worn. The final placing of the responsibility for those pur- 
chases where it belonged, merely corrected a longstanding injustice. Therefore, 
the allusion to uniform purchase by the Department as a fringe benefit is ques- 
tionable. 

{f I may, I would like to revert to the comment on taxes and the relationship 
of the postal employee to our tax system. [amin agreement with the administra- 
tion representatives who assert that we have a mutual responsibility, taxwise to 
the Nation. But I refer you to pages A721 and A722 of the Congressional 
Record and an article by Jack Steele of the Washington Daily News, inserted by 
Senator Gore. The writer cites the study of Mr. Joseph H. Pechman, noted 
authority on tax-base erosion. Mr. Steele writes, “they (figures) show that— 
despite the high rates set forth in the code—the actual average tax rate on total 
income was only about 10 percent. And the average rate on net taxable income 
was only 24 percent, 4 points above the minimum rate set by the code. 

Therefore, the assumption logically follows that the postal and Federal employee 
through the withholding process pays in the excess of the average for the Nation. 
In the light of the foregoing, I can only conclude that the policy of the admin- 
istration—is—to reduce the Government worker to the submarginal level—to 
utilize every development as another in a sequence chain in support of its action— 
and finally through the brutal assertion of veto power to frustrate the action of 
this body. 

In closing, I wish to refresh your memory on the appearance of the former 
Secretary of the Treasury, George Humphrey, before this body in 1957... Formerly 
a powerful figure in the steel industry, Secretary Humphrey stated that he was 


* Economic Journal. 
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unaware of the activities in the industry which led to the increase in steel. prices. 
However, the newspapers carried daily accounts of such activities. Furthermore, 
the former Secretary opposed the increasing of postal and Federal salaries because 
of insufficient income to the Treasury. 

In the light of the above comment, we cannot equate the position of our former 
Secretary on the principle of increased income to the Treasury and his proposal 
subsequent to his return to private life, that domestic industries with holdings in 
foreign countries—and which countries granted such industries tax credits—be 
not taxed in this country for the tax eredit they receive overseas or elsewhere. 
Again, according to the Congressional Record, we were fortunate to have an alert 
committee to check the progress of this proposal. 

It, therefore, seems to me and to the membership of the National Alliance of 
Postal Employees that the element of fairness—so traditional in our American 
wav of life, too, is being eroded. For although we cannot presume to invade the 
circle of power—financial and political—it seems to us that certain principles 
of ethics should maintain. I use the word “should’’ because the current devel- 
opments seem to point to the final flow of residual power within the narrow 
confines of a small group. 

We, therefore, ask you to reiterate your finding for us as members of that noble 
grouping—the little people of America, a merited salary increase. 

JAMES B. Coss, 
National President, NAPE. 
CHARLES R. BRAXTON, 
Research Director, NAPE. 

Mr. Coss. If you will remember, last year we cited the history of 
postal employees, salarywise, during the great depression and up to 
the then existing period. We related how our livelihood had served to 
halt the depression, balance the budget, arrest inflation, and now it is 

| , 
rumored that opposition is forming to a pay adjustment because of the 
current recession. 

Our statement emphasizes two points and that is that we feel the 
administration’s wage policy as it relates to the wage-board employees 
who are protected by law is inconsistent; it contradicts the assertion 
that postal salaries equal industrial salaries. 

We would like the committee to keep in mind that wage-board 
employees do have the right to bargain and can fight for their salary 
equation. 

Mr. Rugs. May I interrupt you there? 

Mr. Coss. Yes. 

Mr. Ress. Do wage-board employees have bargaining rights? 

Mr. Cons. Wage-board employees? 

Mr. Ress. I am asking you. 

Mr. Coss. I mean they do not have to rely on the good offices of 
the administration as regular Federal employees. 

The second point we would like to emphasize has reference to the 
postal employees’ tax responsibility, which has been referred to by 
several representatives of the administration. We find that the postal 
employees’ tax bill is in excess of the national average. The statement 
will show that the income-tax payment is approximately 24 percent of 
average national income and the average postal employee pays 
approximately 26 percent. 

With that in mind, we feel that the postal employee carries his 
share of the tax burden in excess of the national average. With 
that in mind, we repeat our requests of last year, that this com mittee 
give serious consideration to the little people who carry the mail and 
lift the sacks. 

With that in mind, we are sure a 12- or 15-percent increase will 
be the answer. 


21690—58 
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Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. Do I understand from your statement that the wage- 
board employees have advantage over classified employees in respect 
to wages? 

Mr. Coss. We feel so. 

Let Mr. Braxton answer that for me, please. 

Mr. Braxton. Mr. Chairman, in that the wage rights of the 
employees of the wage board are guaranteed by law insofar as they 
must compare favorably with the prevailing area wage pattern. We 
find through a study that in 1950 the postal employee had an average 
salary which ran about $355 a year in excess of the wage-board 
employee’s salary. For the last date for which figures are available, 
the postal employee’s average salary ran $7 a year in excess of the 
wage-board employee. That is because the Government has had to, 
by law, keep the wage-board employee’s salaries in close relation to 
the local area pattern. 

In that sense, I think that is what Mr. Cobb was referring to, 
that the wage-board employees have an advantage. Not that we 
wish to in any way criticize that; we feel they are entitled to it. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corsetr. Mr. Chairman, [ have 1 or 2 questions. 

Mr. Cobb, did you write this statement or was this a joint effort? 

Mr. Coss. It was a joint effort. 

Mr. Corsert. I am wondering, since it is going to be part of the 
record, if the gentleman would not care to modify some of his very 
sharp language. I have particuler reference to the information at 
the bottom of page 1, where you talk about the “administration’s 
adamant opposition to such justice.” 

Then you talk later on about the “cruel joke” that the administra- 
tion has perpetrated. 

On page 6 you come along and say you are sickened at the ‘“‘con- 
tinuing ruthlessness that permeates the policies of the adminis- 
tration,’’ and so on, and so on, 

It is a sort of practice in legislative halls that we do not attack other 
members’ motives. We think anyone is entitled to opinions as well 
as the next one. 

The administration is certainly within its rights, whether I agree 
with them or not, to have its own ideas as to what the budget can 
stand and what is proper. It is certainly within your rights to petition 
for what you think is proper. 

I believe that language such as you have subscribed to here certainly 
does not heln the cause of the postal employees or the classified 
employees. It would be my suggestion, and a very strong one, that 
the language be modified before it is incorporated into the record. 

Mr. Porrer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Corbett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Porter. Certainly I appreciate my colleague’s motives, and 
his opinions in this field are somewhat opposed to that of the adminis- 
tration, but I do say that the three vetoes certainly have given rise 
to language like this and can provide a justification. 

Mr. Corsett. Has the administration at any time made its position 
unclear? 

Where is the cruel joke? Where is this opposition to justice? 
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I think it has been made abundantly clear where the administration 
stands, and if someone is pulling a joke, maybe it is those who did not 
give us an opportunity to consider a veto. 

Mr. Porter. I will say to my colleague, without raking up the 
past and characterizing it one way or the other, which I believe these 
gentlemen have a right to do in terms of what has happened, let us 
look at the situation right now. 

The other day the Postmaster was in here and we still do not know, 
although I tried to elicit from him, what he himself would recommend 
to the President if the President does turn to him. Perhaps I did not 
ask the right question. I intend to write him a letter and ask him, 
what would he say to the President if Congress gives the President a 
bill for 7% percent? 

We Fr “not know where the Postmaster General stands right now 
except he is for 6 percent, but we know that 6 percent is too low. 
Many of us believe so. I know you believe so. 

Finally, I am going to ask that the chairman of the committee, 
Mr. Murray, and the ranking member, Mr. Rees, go to the President 
and ask him where he stands so that we will not be in a position here of 
passing a bill and then having a veto fight and possibly not being 
able to override the veto. 

Mr. Corserr. I would like to go further on this matter, if you 
please. 

Again, on page 124: 

In the light of the foregoing, I can only conclude that the policy of administra- 
tion is to reduce the Government worker to the submarginal level, to utilize every 
development as another in a sequence chain in support of its action, and finally, 
through the brutal assertion of veto power to frustrate the action of this body. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the remarks, I move that the statement 
not be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Corbett, I believe it has been the policy of the 
committee that any witness who comes before the committee has a 
right to say what he thinks and present the views of his organization. 

I have been on this committee since the Reorganization Act put 
the two committees together—the former Post Office and Post Roads 
and Civil Service Committees—and never yet have I seen any witness’ 
testimony censored. In other words, every witness has the right to 
come before this committee to say what he thinks and to place in the 
record the statement that he wants to make. 

Frankly, unless something obscene was put in, I think that you are 
on very, very dangerous ground, and as chairman of this committee 
I am going to ask you to withdraw the motion. 

Mr. Corsert. I would like to be heard a little further. 

When a Member of the House is questioning the motives of another 
Member of the body, the language can be stricken out of the record 
and has been. We are operating here under the rules of the House. 
It is only that portion which questions motives that I object to. Ido 
not care what anybody says as regard the facts, as regards logic. 
But when a direct charge is made against someone’s motives, I think 
it is very unfortunate. 

However, I am perfectly willing to withdraw my motion, but I am 
going to repeat my advice to this witness that this language ought 
properly to be modified and to deal only with the issues rather than 
with the motives of other individuals. 
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Mr. Coss. Mr. Chairman, I will be happy to edit the language. 
The reason I will be happy to edit it is that 1 am certainly not ques- 
tioning the integrity of the administration, nor did | mean anything 
that was derogatory, but I do mean what I say. 

Mr. Corsert. I appreciate the gentleman’s attitude. If he did not 
mean to question motives, if he did not mean to describe individuals 
as being cruel, unsympathetic, and trying to impose submarginal 
standards of living on people, allright. 1am sure the gentleman knows 
I am perfectly willing to vote for an adequate salary increase, but I 
certainly give the administration the right to disagree as to the proper 
figure and so should any reasonable person. 

Mr. Coss. I do, and if the language does infer that, I will be happy 
to edit it before it goes into the record. 

Mr. Corserr. I honestly think the language does not help the 
cause. 

Mr. Gross. I hold no brief for the veto of the pay bill last year, 
but I think that, in being completely fair, you should have also pointed 
to the fact that there was no opportunity to override the veto and 
place the responsibility for failure to have the opportunity to override 
the veto where it belongs: on the failure of the leadership of the Senate 
to act at a much earlier date. We in the House cannot quite appreci- 
ate that situation. 

I hope you understand that. 

Mr. Coss. I will be happy to edit the statement. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Porter. I think strong language is part of the legislative proc- 
ess and, if it is unjustified, it has within it its own correction. I think 
what we need is more plain language about what the administration 
will accept from the Postmaster General and from the President, 
himself. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you very much, Mr. Cobb, for your testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Coss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. The next witness we will hear from is Mr. Thomas 
G. Walters, operations director, Government Employes Council 


AFL-CIO. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS G. WALTERS, OPERATIONS DIRECTOR, 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES COUNCIL, AFL-CIO 


. Mr. Watters. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I see by the clock that the time is running out. With your permis- 
sion, I would like to file a short statement and then make 1 or 2 brief 
observations. 

Mr. Morrison. Let the statement be filed and you may proceed. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STaTEMENT OF Tuomas G. WALTERS, OPERATIONS DiIRECTOR, GOVERNMENT 
Emp.ores Councit, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, by way of introduction, my 
name is Thomas G. Walters, operations director of the Government Employees 
Council AFL-CIO, Washington, D. C. 

The Government Employees Council of the AFL-CIO is made up of 23 national 
and international unions whose membership, in whole or in part, are civil service 
employees. The total, Federal and postal employee membership of the Govern- 
ment Employes Council is more than 600,000, 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we of the Government Employes 
Council greatly appreciate these hearings to be held and we are also delighted that 
it was the unanimous opinion of this committee that the salary legislation hearings 
be short, and we endeavor to fully cooperate, and therefore I am asking permission 
to file this statement, but would be happy to attempt to answer any questions 
that you, Mr. Chairman, or any member of this committee might desire to ask, 

On February 17 it was encouraging to hear Postmaster General Summerfield 
make the statement to this committee that he was now endorsing a salary increase 
bill for postal field service employees that would average approximately 6 percent. 
It is gratifying to note that within a short period of time Postmaster General 
Summerfield changed his position from no salary increase to endorsing a 6-percent 
increase. It is too bad for the employees that Postmaster General Summerfield 
made his endorsement of a salary increase too late and too little, but at least it 
is a step in the right direction. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Government Employees 
Council has unanimously authorized me as operations director to appear before 
this committee and endorse salary increase legislation for all postal and Federal 
employees. 

Many charts and statements have been submitted and will be submitted to 
this committee to fully substantiate a substantial salary increase for all postal 
and Federal employees, and in order to save time I will make my statement very 
brief and to the point. 

For field service postal employees the Government Employes Council strongly 
endorses the intent of H. R. 9645, Davis of Georgia; H. R. 10063, Morrison, 
Louisiana; H. R. 9681, Lankford, Maryland; H. R. 9861, Mrs. Knutson, Minne- 
sota; H. R. 9639, Broyhill, Virginia, (Federal and postal); H. R. 9831, Porter, 
Oregon; and other similar and related bills. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Government Employees 
Council strongly recommends the intent of the following bills increasing the pay 
for Federal employees: H. R. 9999, Davis, Georgia; H. R. 10233, Mrs. Granahan, 
Pennsylvania; H. R. 10064, Morrison, Louisiana; H. R. 9682, Lankford, Maryland; 
H. R. 9925, Porter, Oregon; and other similar bills. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we of the Government Em- 
ployees Council are opposed to granting to any Postmaster General the authority 
to administratively adjust the hiring rate to a higher step. This procedure is most 
unfair for many reasons: (1) this procedure would provide new employees receiv- 
ing the same amount of money as regular employees who had been working for 
4 years; (2) would discriminate against employees doing the same work in another 
section of the country; (3) would eliminate the principle of equal pay for equal 
work; (4) instead of helping the morale it would create confusion and jealousy. 
This has been our experience with the Classification Act, where the Civil Service 

Sommission has granted salary increases to some and withheld them from others 
The full answer to this question is a substantial increase, that is provided for in 
the bills enumerated in this statement and other similar bills pending before this 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman and other members of the committee, I am sure that you will 
keep in mind that the Consumer Price Index of the Department of Labor is not 
expected to be the yardstick by which salaries are set. Admittedly before this 
committee, during these hearings, automobiles that are listed in the Consumer 
Price Index are from $400 to $800, less than the price of the standard automobiles 
that are purchased in 1958. Most people who buy an automobile have one to 
trade in and therefore cannot take advantage of some of the cutrate sales that are 
advertised from time to time. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, on behalf of the Government 
Employes Council and personally, I desire to express our thanks and appreciation 
for being permitted to appear before this committee and endorse a substantial 
increase for all postal and Federal employees. 


Mr. Watrers. In speaking for the Government Employes Council, 
we are appearing here in support of legislation for both Federal and 
Classification Act employees. 

As stated in the statement, we are supporting the intent of several 
bills that are now pending before this committee, including one intro- 
duced by you, Mr. Chairman, and Mr, Davis, and Mr. Lankford, 
and many others, members of this committee and Members of the 
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House. That same general policy is followed in supporting legislation 
for the Classification Act employees. 

The Government Employes Council is very much opposed to the 
suggestion made in some of the bills to grant the Postmaster General 
the authority to establish wages in certain levels, because we feel 
that that is not for the best interest of the older employees who have 
been in the service for quite some time, and for many other good and 
sufficient reasons. 

We are receiving many, many complaints on the operation of the 
present law, that permits the Civil Service Commission to do a similar 
job to what is asked to be granted to the Postmaster General. 

We believe that the real answer to this problem is adequate salaries 
for the work performed by the individual and we believe that this 
committee is well qualified to establish that fact without delegating 
it to the Postmaster General or any other individual to set these 
salaries. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I have no questions, but I have read Mr. Walters’ 
statement during the course of the morning’s session and I would 
like to thank him and commend him for a very informative statement 
which he filed here today, as he always does. 

Mr. Watters. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rurs. What do you estimate is the approximate cost of this 
bill before us? 

Mr. Wauters. I have not attempted to approximate the cost. 

Mr. Rees. That is one of the things that has been discussed. I 
thought you might have an estimate. 

Mr. Watters. It has been my experience that every witness gives 
a different cost figure. 

Mr. Rees. You, being in a sense the general of the whole group, 
are the one that would probably know the answer. That is why I 
am asking you. 

Mr. Waurers. I admit I don’t know the answer. 

Of course, the 11-percent bill would cost approximately twice as 
much as the administration has recommended in the 6-percent bill. 

These bills that I referred to here, generally speaking, are approxi- 
mately 11-percent increases. 

Mr. Rees. You would apply it to all Government employees? 

Mr. Waurers. Well, the bill for the postal employees has a larger 
percentage for the lower-grade employees and a reduction in the per- 
centage in the upper grades. The Classification Act bills that we are 
endorsing apply the same up and down the line. 

Mr. Rees. You would apply the percentage for all people who work 
in the Government? 

Mr. Watters. Well, under the formula of increasing the percentage 
for the lower grade employees in the field service of the Post Office 
Department; yes, sir. 

lm Mr. Rees. If you do not mind, will you figure out what you think 
it will cost and put it in the record? 

Mr. Watrers. I will be happy to see if I can obtain a reasonable 
estimate on the cost of the bills, the average bills that we are endorsing. 
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Mr. Rees. You are one person who comes before this committee 
who represents a big share of Government employees, classified as 
well as postal people. 

Mr. Watters. And I might say we have a good many wage-board 
people in the council. 

Mr. Ress. So your opinion should be given consideration. 

Mr. Watters. I will be happy to submit an estimated cost of the 
bills, both for the postal and Classification Act employees. 

Mr. Rees. We will appreciate that. 

are : 

(The information referred to follows:) 

In keeping with my promise to the Honorable Edward Rees, I am submitting 
an estimate cost of H. R. 9645 and H. R. 9999. 

Our estimate cost of H. R. 9645, Davis of Georgia, postal field service employees, 
including all employees, rural letter carriers, and 6}2 percent retirement contribu- 
tion, is $338,303.58. 

Enclosed is a breakdown of this cost. 

Our estimate cost of H. R. 9999, Davis of Georgia, Classification Act and 
other employees, would be approximately $500 million. 


H. R. 9645—Estimatep Cost or Pay Bru 


Postal field service schedule 
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NotEe.—Employment figures official June 30, 1957. 


Mr. Morrison. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Walters, will you take just a minute to give us 
your reaction to the suggestion that the wage-board procedure be 
adopted for both postal and Classification Act employees? 

Mr. Watters. Personally, I am much opposed to it. I would 
much prefer, from my personal point of view, that this committee 
continue in the future as they have in the past to establish salary 
rates for postal and Classification Act people. 

One reason for that, Mr. Gross, is this: It is much more difficult to 
find a going rate in a community for a letter carrier or post-office clerk 
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than it is some other types of work. I am not one that is wedded to 
the operation of the wage-board system as it is today. We have legis- 
lation pending before this committee, that passed the Senate last 
year, and we are hoping for early consideration by this committee, 
that will rectify or correct some of the inequities in the wage-board 
setup. 

In many, many instances now, after a wage survey has been ordered 
and the figures are all in, they drag their feet for 8, 10, or 12 months 
before they put those figures into effect. That is not only the present 
administration ; that has been going on for years and years and years. 
It is the fault of the system. 

So a lot of people might differ with me on that, but I am not par- 
ticularly wedded to the theory of the way the wage board operates 
today. It could be greatly improved. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you. 

Mr. Morrison. Any questions, Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyuiuu. I want to ask my perennial question of you, Mr. 
Walters, and I ask it because you represent both classified and postal 
employees, and you want to be equally fair with those groups. Cer- 
tainly you do not want to discriminate between the people you 
represent. 

Now, do you favor the same treatment, the same percentage of 
increase for both classified and postal employees? 

Mr. Watrsrs. Generally speaking, yes; that would be true, 
definitely. 

Mr. Broyuiitu. You do not agree necessarily, then, with the past 
practice on the part of Congress in that we have increased the postal 
employees by a greater amount than we have the classified employees? 

e have given the postal employees better treatment. 

Mr. Watters. That depends on whom you are talking to, Mr. 
Congressman, as to whether they agree with that statement or not. 

Mr. Broyurii. You mean you do not agree that we have given 
postal employees better treatment than we have classified employees? 

Mr. Watters. In the lower grade of the postal employees, that 
statement may be correct. 

Mr. Broyuiiu. You also stated that you would favor a larger 
percentage of increase for the lower grade postal employee and lesser 
for the upper grade? 

Mr. Watters. That is right. 

Mr. Broyniiy. But the same percentage across the board for 
classified? 

Mr. Watters. That is right. 

Mr. Broyuitu. But the same general percentage of increase for 
the classified, in total, that you favor for the postal? 

Mr. Watters. That is right. 

Mr. Broyuiiy. You would not necessarily favor the discrimination 
or the approach that is in S. 27 in that there is an across-the-board 
increase for certain groups of postal employees, but not for any 
classified employees? 

Mr. Watters. We have never, at least I have not, I do not think, 
intended to discriminate against the groups that make up the council. 
I think, generally speaking, that they should be treated as near evenly 
as it is Sails to do so with the makeup of the two groups of em- 
ployees. 
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Mr. BroyuiLu. I am not objecting to the amount of increase in 
dollars and cents.. With respect to the increase proposed for the lower 
grade of employees in S. 27, I do disagree with the fact that it is 
only provided for that group and not the rest of the postal service and 
all the classified service. 

Do you not think that is unfair? 

Mr. Watters. I think the biggest objection to the two Senate 
bills is the fact that S. 734 does not have enough meat in it. Seven 
and a half percent is not enough money. I have suggested, and 
would do my best to persuade the Members of Congress, that that 
is not enough money, not to bring down what is in S. 27 but to carry 
forward—— 

Mr. Broyuit. Increase it for the balance? 

Mr. Watters. That is, S. 734 should be increased. 

Mr. Broynitt. A moment ago you stated that you felt the per- 
centage should be less in the upper grades and higher in the lower 
grades, or words to that effect. 

Yesterday, here, there was some testimony to the effect that if we 
applied that $240 across-the-board increase for all of the postal 
grades, rather than just the first 5, that it would only cost $9 million 
more. 

Mr. Watrers. I do not know how much it would cost. 

Mr. Broyuiti. Would you favor that? 

Mr. Watrers. I would not object to it; no. I would not object 
to it at all, but I want the classification people to get more than the 
present S. 734 provides. 

Mr. Broyuiu. Absolutely. I just feel here that in order to correct 
the inequity or, rather, the problem of the cost of living for the great 
mass of clerks and carriers, we feel that we have a better chance of 
getting them what they are entitled to by not giving the other postal 
employees and the classified service as much. 

I feel that, frankly, we would have less chance of a veto, less chance 
of a veto by actually providing for all employees what we know we 
must provide for the clerks and carriers. I cannot understand why 
you are not a little stronger in your support of making sure we do get 
the same pay for all the classified employees. 

Last year the American Federation of Government Employees did 
propose even a higher percentage of increase for upper grade em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Watrers. That is right. 

Mr. Brora. Now, that may not have been too smart politically, 
but they acknowledged this compression that we had created over a 
period of years and were trying to eliminate some of it. 

Mr. Wa rers. The Classification Act people have had a longer 
experience under the Classification Act than the field service postal 
employees. Until Public Law 68 came along, we did not have a 
Classification Act in the field service postal employees. 

I happen to be one that does not think much of Public Law 68 and 
all of its working techniques. I do not think that it is something that 
could not be improved on tremendously. Some other people seem to 
think it is perfect and perhaps should not be touched, but I do not 
believe that at all. 

Mr. Broyuiy. You do feel, though, that the amount that is in S. 27 
is the minimum amount for the postal service? 
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Mr. Watters. That is right. 

Mr. Broyariu. And that that same percentage, that same amount, 
should be distributed throughout the postal service and the Classi- 
fication Act? 

Mr. Watters. Of course, we are supporting here bills that ap- 
proach it a little differently than S. 27. We are strongly supporting 
the bills that are mentioned here in the statement and similar related 
bills that are before this committee which would get away some- 
what from that feature. 

Mr. Broyuriu. Yes. I understood that, but I just wondered 
about your view on S. 27. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Mr. Walters, you mention your strong support 
for similar and related bills. I suppose you would include H. R. 6375? 

Mr. Watters. Yes, sir: we sure would, Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. If a $240 lump sum is paid to the postal people, would 
you do the same thing for the classified? 

Mr. Watters. I would like for the total take-home pay to be 
about the same, whichever method you use. 

Mr. Rees. What I am getting at is, if the $240 increase is approved 
for postal people, would you do the same thing for the classified 
employees? 

Mr. Watters. None of these bills here that we mentioned carry 
that particular type of yardstick. 

Mr. Broyuitui. You would give the classified the same thing in 
that respect as you would on a percentage basis? 

Mr. Watters. That is right. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you very much, Mr. Walters, for your 
statement. 

The committee would next like to hear from George D. Riley, 
legislative representative, AFL-CIO. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
AFL-CIO 


Mr. Ritey. I have a short statement which I beg permission to 
include in the record. 

Mr. Morrison. It may be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. Ritey, AFL-CIO Le&ais.tativE REPRESENTATIVE 


The AFL-CIO is pleased to add its support to the efforts of our affiliated unions 
to obtain a salary increase, the history of which has been marked by all possible 
resistance in the form of vetoes and a veneer of half-truths smeared over the hard 
surface of facts. 

Our convention in December has reaffirmed its position unanimously and our 
executive council more recently has recorded its full support for pay legislation 
which has been so long in coming. 

I believe each of you knows what has happened or, perhaps better to say, what 
has not happened in this regard. As pointed out this month by our executive 
council, it was said that— 

“Postal and Government employees have received only 1 pay raise in the last 7 
years during a period of sharp inflation, while wages in private industry have 
climbed steadily.” 

Our Government employees, both postal and classified, the executive council 
further points out, “have been victimized by five Presidential vetoes of pay legis- 
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lation approved by Congress. As a result their economic standards have fallen 
far below par. Appalling numbers of Government employees have taken second 
jobs in their spare time to make ends meet. 

“This is an unhealthy condition, especially at a time when unemployment is 
rising.” 

It is reasonable to say that a sixth veto is not in the making. But if there is to 
be still another veto, the action in your committee and what happens in the House 
will permit sufficient opportunity to eventual recourse by those in the Congress 
who stand for fair play to pass judgment upon the veto, 

The last time we came to your committee, the executive branch took the stand 
that almost any proposal would be inflationary. At that time there were fewer 
millions of wage earners standing idle. Money in the marketplace was even 
harder to get then than it is today. 

It is sincerely hoped that present arguments will not be advanced that we now 
have deflation or reflation or a rolling adjustment and that our Government em- 
ployees will have to stand and wait even longer for some degree of salary justice. 
No better demonstration can be had that our civilian employees never catch up 
with the remainder of our citizens economically than by pointing up the fact 
that, with each year of refusal to grant necessary salary legislation, these groups 
are met with a further pyramiding of delays. 


WHAT, NO REFERENCE TO TAX COSTS? 


In his remarks to your committee Monday, the Postmaster General has not 
changed his attacks upon the legislation materially, it appears. It seems to me 
he continues to offer excuses rather than reasons for failing to endorse a fair salary 
adjustment. He sets forth to compare industrial wages with Government pay 
but appears to forget to point out that the relationship between the two are not 
maintained. 

Nor can I find wherein he regards the fact that industry gives recognition to 
productivity and other factors which Government continually ignores. I do not 
recall that he even gives notice of the fact that in its compilation of living costs, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics gives no heed to the amount of taxes which must be 
taken out of the family budget, generally before the family receives its income. 
Was this omission just an oversight? 

As for the classified groups whose pay also is at stake here, you will find that, 
based upon almost any date you choose to pick for recent years, the rates of 
salary, especially for women, exceed anything in Government for similar lines. 
Recruiting is still a problem in many occupations in Government, as witness 
the continual concessions made under Public Law No. 63 over the minimum rates 
for starting purposes. 

Yet, this device is but a stopgap which does not meet the needs of the service. 
It only proves that Government will give only when it is’ compelled by shortages 
of certain skills to do so in order to be competitive. If competition is not forced, 
then there is no adjustment of pay to induce recruits to enter the service. 

Take GS-7, for example, the entrance rate in 1939 was $2,600. The present 
dollar value is $4,525. The amount needed to restore the 1939 purchasing 
power is $732 or 16.2 percent. 

Now consider GS-3, which equaled $1,620 in 1939. In 1957, $3,105 would 
have been required to provide an equally real salary in terms of 1957 dollars. 

In Dallas, between June 1951 and October 1956, the percentage increase in 
pay for women office employees was 29.5 percent in private employment. From 
1954 to 1956, it went up 15.5 percent which is in contrast to what happened 
in Government. 

In 1956, GS-4 employees received $1.68 an hour equivalent which was an 
increase of 89 percent from 1943 to 1956. In 1956, wage board 9 was $1.84 an 
hour or 114 percent of 1943. As for the professional, scientific, and technical 
groups, we hope your committee will give heed to the provisions of the bills 
affecting these employees and likewise the needs of custodial groups in the postal 
service. 

Mr. Ritey. We have supported bills that were mentioned here and 
will be mentioned when the classified folks come in to present their 
case, those who are in the affiliated unions. 

There is not, I believe, on this committee any member who was 
here in 1934, but I would like to say we had a tremendous veto at 
that time on restoring the basic wage and salary in the Government 
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service. At that time, it was clear that Mr. Roosevelt was going to 
veto the legislation. He said so in so many words on several occasions. 
He said it was not in line with his policy at that time. 

Nevertheless, the Congress in its wisdom saw fit to override that 
veto, and after that time ‘the economic condition of this country began 
going up precipitously. When the Government showed the way, 
that was good enough for industry, and confidence was restored and 
from that time we began climbing. 

So I would only suggest that the committee and the Congress in its 
wisdom once more exercise its best judgment in the way we know it 
does do so, and let the chips fall where they may. 

We will certainly be here to support the position taken by our 
friends if there is a veto, not a pocket veto but a chance under the 

round rules for the Congress to have the last say on legislation. So 
if it is any assurance to the committee, we will be right there by your 
side to fight with you and for you. 

Now, as I see the picture, and it has not been brought out greatly, 
the turnover and the inability to get personnel and so forth are 
important. But the antisocial situation which has taken over the 
families of Government employees rapidly, where working mothers 
are having to go out and get enough money to help the family pay its 
debts, is an appalling situation. 1 believe I use that word advisedly. 

I believe that if the legislation contains sufficient relief to abolish 
that, you will have done a tremendously humane thing and a great 
economic turn for the benefit of this country. 

As for wage boards, I would like to say a couple of words on that, 
Mr. Chairman. Salary board it would be in this case. 

The postal service, the world’s biggest monopoly, is doing a uni- 
form job throughout the country. If you are going to go into pre- 
vailing wages in this field, I just do not know where you are going 
to get comparable duties to compare them with wages and salaries in 
the community. That has been tried on serveral occasions. 

As I recall, 3 years ago, in 1954, the Post Office Department 
attempted to compare the duties of policemen and firefighters with 
those of carriers and clerks to those of post office clerks. Yet those 
duties are specific and highly different from any type of operation 
found in the community or found anywhere else in the country. It 
is a fixed service with a fixed charge for that service. The Govern- 
ment is not in competition with anybody i in giving that service. The 
law makes it very plain that there will be no competition to the post 
office operation. 

I think that is a little new thinking that has been offered there for 
whatever value it may have for your consideration. 

Outside of that, I have nothing further to add except the brief 
statement that I have submitted. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broruimu. Mr. Riley, you represent both classified and postal 
employees? 

Mr. Riney. No, I represent the AFL-CIO to which we have clas- 
sified unions affiliated. 

Mr. Broyniti. What is your feeling about the relationship between 
the postal and classified? Do you feel they should receive the same 
treatment? 
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Mr. Ritey. My personal feeling is not very important in this 
picture. The unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO in this field have 
their Government Employes Council, represented by Mr. Walters. 

Mr. Broynuity. You have no comment, no opinion? 

Mr. Ritey. I have no comment on it. I am going to defer to 
their wishes. I am sure they will give you a very good answer. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you very much, Mr. Riley, for your 
statement. 

Mr. Riuey. [ appreciate it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. The committee will stand adjourned until tomor- 
row morning at 10 a. m. 

(Thereupon, at 12 noon, the committee recessed, to reconvene 
Thursday, February 20, 1958.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND Civit SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a. m., in room 215, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. James H. Morrison (acting chairman 
of the committee) presiding. 

Mr. Morrison. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness that we would like to hear from today is our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Hon. H. A. Dixon, from the First District of 
Utah. 

Mr. Dixon. 


STATEMENT OF HON. H. A. DIXON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Mr. Drxon. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | am 
appreciative of this opportunity to appear briefly before your com- 
mittee in support of a pay raise for the Nation’s postal employees and 
civil-service workers. 

Knowing that competent and well-versed representatives of these 
employees have presented this committee with data indicating the need 
for pay advances, I shall not take your time to further review this 
need. Suffice it to say that during the past year I have received te.ke- 
home-pay breakdowns from many Government workers in my own 
district and in some instances 1 have been shocked at the small 
amounts with which some of our Federal employees are trying to 
operate family budgets, educate children, and otherwise participate in 
our normal economic life. Low pay has forced many of these em- 
ployees to seek part-time jobs to supplement their income from the 
Government service. There are numerous other cases where, because 
of necessity, the wife and mother in a family holds a job to supple- 
ment her husband’s income. From several standpoints, this is an 
undesirable situation. 

I have never been one who holds that Government employees 
should be the highest paid people in America. To advocate this is 
to urge a select oligarchic society of officeholders. 

Neither should we go to the other extreme and make the Govern- 
ment service a monastic order, which in terms of remuneration, 
would pledge its members to poverty and servitude. 

If I read the wishes of the civil servants in my district correctly, 
they do not expect massive pay increases but rather a wage that will 
give them a fair share in a land of plenty. 
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I am convinced that present pay scales are substandard and should 
be advanced. My feeling in this regard was strengthened recently 
when I learned that at a large reclamation dam being built on the 
Utah-Arizona border, the Glen Canyon Dam, a common laborer 
who might push a wheelbarrow or wield a shovel is paid $2.27 per hour. 
Working near him could be a college graduate in engineering who might 
head up a survey team and has a GS-7 civil-service rank. His pay 
at Glen Canyon could be as little as $2.18 per hour. 

Obviously such inequities are not conducive to good morale or 
retention of the type of people we want in Government employ. 

In reporting this legislation to the full House, I hope that the 
committee will take cognizance of three recommendations I would 
like to make. 

First, I hope that legislation will be forthcoming on the recom- 
mendation of the President and the Postmaster General that will 
increase certain postal rates and help to eliminate the $700 million 
postal deficit. Correspondence from hundreds of citizens, postal em- 
ployees, and postmasters has convinced me that this is earnestly 
desired. Because of this huge deficit a dedicated and efficient Federal 
department is made to look like an extravagant and wasteful arm of 
bureaucracy. 

Second, I hope the Congress will construct a realistic pay-raise 
bill that will have a fair chance for Presidential approval. Attempts 
to politic and make the bill a financial Santa Claus may assign it to 
a vetoed tomb. Government workers to get the raises they justly 
deserve will need a moderate bill, and this is not to say it should 
be a penurious or penny-ante bill either. 

Third, some of the measures being considered by the committee do 
not include pay provisions for postal supervisors, Any bill that does 
not make such provision will create serious pay inequities. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity to appear before your 
committee. 

Mr. Rees. We are glad to have you. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you very kindly for appearing ie 

The next witness we would like to hear from is Mr. J. Hartley 
Bowen, Jr., legislative representative of the Naval Civilian 
Administrators Association, from Haddonfield, 


STATEMENT OF J. HARTLEY BOWEN, JR., HADDONFIELD, N. J., 
LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, NAVAL CIVILIAN ADMINIS- 
TRATORS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bowen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is J. Hartley Bowen, Jr., and I am the national legislative 
representative of the Naval Civilian Administrators Association. [am 
a chemical engineer by profession and am employed at the Naval Air 
Material Center, P hiladelphia, Pa., as a supervising chemist in the 
Aeronautical Materials Labore tory. 

The Naval Civilian Administrators Association comprises over 500 
key civilians, all of whom have professional or administrative super- 
visory assignments in the 21 establishments where chapters of the 
association are located. These include naval shipyards, supply depots, 
naval aviation activities, and naval district headquarters. We have 
very few members rated below GS-11, and more than half are grade 
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GS-13 or above; and their assignments are such as to make them 
keenly aware of the havoc wrought in the classified civil service 
through inadequate salary schedules. It is well known that the situa- 
tion is particularly serious as regards highly skilled scientifie and en- 
gineering personnel. 

Some of the objectives of our association are: to promote the effi- 
ciency of the various shore establishments of the Department of the 
Navy; to cultivate and implement cooperation between departments, 
divisions, sections, and units of the Naval Establishment; to protect 
the legitimate interests of civilian administrators and their relation- 
ship and responsibility to management; to take an active interest in 
the welfare of subordinates and to maintain an attitude of fairness 
and tolerance in all dealings; and to promote an interchange of infor- 
mation which will be helpful in the accomplishment of the foregoing 
objectives and which will promote the interests of the individual mem- 
bers and the association. 

There has been a thorough documentation of the facts in the case 
for the much needed salary increases by many organizations with 
capacity for obtaining statistical information. The report by the 
Defense Advisory Committee on Professional and Technical Com- 

ensation (Cordiner Committee) is outstanding. The hearings before 
Senator Neuberger’s subcommittee in May 1957 and those before 
your committee in July 1957; with the accompanying reports 719 and 
929 are comprehensive. The subject of salary adjustments was a 
primary topic on the agenda of the 11th national convention of our 
association, held in Philadelphia in October 1957. At our convention 
it was recognized that the salary increases which have been granted 
since 1940 have, in general, tended to compound inequities by com- 
pression of the salary structure. One of the most serious injustices 
in recent years was the removal of the scientific and technical per- 
sonnel from their former professional series and their inclusion in the 
general schedule. It is tragic that there are an insufficient number of 
such technical people, in comparison with the total classified employ- 
ment, to raise a loud unified voice so that the most needed legislation 
of all, proposed by Mr. Moss and Mr. Gubser (H. R. 2803 and H. R. 
2804), would be acted on favorably. Therefore, our convention 
adopted as a policy of this association that we endorse legislation to 
provide a percentage increase at the various GS levels, such percentege 
to be an increasing amount at the higher GS grades. We maintain 
this is essential to restore some balance to the salary structure. 

We have recently surveyed the various chapters of the association 
to obtain their views on the problems of salaries of classified employees 
and antiquated civil service classification standards. Our chapters 
have been unanimous in their comments on the inadequacy of current 
salaries, and have pointed out that the only reason most of the compe- 
tent employees stay on the job is loyalty and job interest. We do 
not have a completely unified opinion as to whether there should be 
a separate classification schedule for scientific and technical personnel, 
but there is general agreement that these people are the most under- 
paid. All chapters have emphasized the extreme discrimination in 
the present laws which has resulted in as many as four pay increases 
for wage board employees since the last iricrease in the salaries of 
classified personnel. 
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The following comments, taken from reports of representative 
chapters of our association, reflect the current situation, and these 
reports have been received since February 1, 1958: 

Boston Naval Shipyard, Boston, Mass.: 


Salaries paid by the shipbuilding division of the Bethlehem Steel Co. at Quincey, 
Mass., and those a by the Electric Boat Co. at Groton, Conn., for engineers 
corresponding to GS—11's range from $1,500 to $2,000 higher in private Seaton. 
Figures compiled * * * show that the average salaries for engineers run $1,000 
higher than the top increment of the grade for GS-12 and GS-13 positions; $2,000 
for GS-14 positions, and $3,500 for GS-15 position. 

For industrial-relations officers, average salaries run $1,500 higher than the top 
increment of the grade for GS-12 positions. Certain GS—9 positions require the 
same type of experience as certain ungraded positions such as supervisory planner, 
supervisory progressman and quarterman, which formerly paid corresponding 
salaries and could be filled by the same type of personnel. Planners and esti- 
mators are now paid 26 to 38 cents an hour more than the corresponding GS—9 
pay, and shop analysts and schedulers are paid 11 cents an hour more. Conse- 
quently, acceptable candidates can no longer be attracted to these positions. 


Charleston Naval Shipyard, Charleston, S. C.: 


We believe that the brief tabulation shown below clearly exemplifies the 
injustices that Classification Act employees in South Carolina have suffered, 
paywise, since the beginning of World War II. This tabulation shows the rel- 
atively small increase in typical Classification Act grades as compared with the 
wage-board ratings in this shipyard in the period from October 1940 to the 
present time: 


October 1940 Present 











Rate ibid 50) ety ieee et hy eee 
(percent) 
Perannum| Perhour | Perannum| Per hour 

GS-3, machinist........-.......-.-------- $1, 620 | m3, } $3,175 { $1.88 is 
GS-4, leadingman machinist. .............. 2, 300 | ‘he 4, 080 ey a 
1. 54 2. 62 70 
GS-9, foreman mechanic........--.....---- 3, 200 | 120 5, 440 4.19 249 
GS-12, master mechanic.....-........-..-. 4, 600 { - ae | 7, 570 am a 











First Naval District HQ, Boston, Mass. : 


The comparison of IVb salaries with the rates paid in private industry vary 
in this section of the country. Speaking of the rates paid to members of our 
organization in comparison with private industry shows that private industry 
is far ahead of the salary scale. 


Fourth Naval District HA, Philadelphia, Pa.: 


In the very lowest grades the IVb pay equals or is better than that of private 
industry in the area * * * it is the general opinion that IVb employees above 
the GS-4 level are paid less than in private industry, with the difference growing 
larger as the grades progress upward. 


Long Beach Naval Shipyard, Long Beach, Calif.: 


IVb salaries are from 20 percent to 25 percent lower than comparable jobs in 
private industry. 


Mare Island Naval Shipyard, Vallejo, Calif.: 


Engineers’ and scientists’ salaries in private industry are reportedly higher 
than the salaries we are able to offer. At the GS-5 level we are approximately 
$100 per month lower for college graduates. We have had exceptional difficulty 
in recruiting health physicists * * * in connection with our nuclear power 
construction. It took us over a year to fill the first vacancy for health physicist 
at the GS-7 level. 
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Naval Air Development Center, Johnsville, Pa.: 


Scientific and engineering manpower is in very short supply. A major concern 
is the great leveling effect which has taken place in the past few years, tending to 
reduce the spread of salaries for high level technical positions. Any salary 
schedule which shows an inadequate salary incentive and differential in the higher 
rates not only fails to attract and retain top quality people in Government service, 
but negates recruitment effort at the college level. Most scientific and engineering 
employees confidently expect Congress to take some recognition of their capabili- 
ties and the prevailing demand for scientific manpower. Failure to do so, and 
particularly to lump these people with regular (unscientific) employees for any 
salary considerations will be a bitter blow to them and to the scientific effort of the 
Government. It will be accompanied by a renewed exodus from Government 
scientific effort to industry. 


Naval Boiler and Turbine Laboratory, Philadelphia, Pa. : 


IVb salaries are approximately 10 to 15 percent lower in our recruiting area. 
During the past 6 to 9 months our personnel manager has made numerous college 
and university contacts. Results have been poor. Industry maintains an almost 
continuous student contact and offers higher starting salaries. 


Norfolk Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, Va.: 


The acoustic range division of the planning department cannot hire any physi- 
cists, GS-5 through GS-11, respectively, to accomplish data reduction work. 
Moreover, the same situation applies for metallurgists, GS-5 through GS-11 in 
the metallurgical laboratory, production department. Likewise, chemists in the 
chemical laboratory and industrial engineers in the shop division, production 
department. In addition, the design, ordnance, and electronics divisions of the 
planning department have had to résort to hiring subprofessional people such as 
draftsmen and technicians in an attempt to accomplish the work required of them, 
Furthermore, even this means is becoming untenable because of the gradual 
increase in pay of the group III employees from whose ranks such subprofessional 
people are selected. 

In our design division, planning department, there are indications that from 20 
to 25 engineers at the GS—11 level will leave if a pay raise is not passed. Further- 
more, the present inequitable pay scale. mitigates against recruitment and the 
retention of desirable professional and administrative personnel. 

The technical and administrative competence of the shipyard is gradually being 
reduced by the lack of recruitment caused by the low entrance salaries and the 
inequitable pay scales existing in the IVb grades. Obviously, the lack of com- 
petent teachers, engineers, and scientists when the ‘“‘new’”’ Navy of guided missiles 
and nuclear propulsion is being built will seriously handicap the Nation in building 
and maintaining such a Navy. 

There is the growing problem of major consequence resulting from group III 
and IVa employees receiving pay raises more nearly in line with the times than 
the IVb employees. Such a condition is resulting in subordinates receiving more 
pay than their supervisors. How are we to maintain respect, discipline, and 
morale under such conditions? 


Portsmouth Naval Shipyard Chapter, Portsmouth, N. H.: 


Group IVb salaries for grades 1 through 7 are slightly lower than comparable 
positions in private industry in the Portsmouth recruiting area. For grades 8 
and up salaries are considerably lower than the salaries paid by private industry 
to comparable positions. 

This association hereby endorses H. R. 9682, H. R. 9925, and H. R. 
9999, because these bills provide a graduated increase with slightly 
higher percentages at the higher grades, and also provide salary 
schedules which are more nearly in accord with industrial practice, 
especially as regards technical and scientific positions, as reflected in 
the findings of the Cordiner Committee. We, therefore, recommend 
favorable action on legislation of this type, provided there is assurance 
of administration approval. In the event administration approval is 
not possible, then we recommend congressional passage of whatever 
compromise can be worked out, because we feel the situation is too 
critical to risk no action at this. 
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I sincerely appreciate the opportunity of presenting this statement 
before your committee, and thank you on behalf of our national presi- 
dent, Mr. Richard A. Finke, of Bremerton, Wash.; and our vice 
president, Mr. Nat Scher, of New York. 

Mr. Cretetia. Mr. Bowen, do the engineers at the naval base at 
Groton, Conn., belong to your association? Do you know? 

Mr. Bowen. No, sir. We do not have any chapter at Groton, 
Conn. We are located in 21 different establishments, which include 
shipyards, the Naval Air Material Center in Philadelphia, the Naval 
Air Development Center, the Naval Supply Center at Oakland, Calif., 
the naval repair facility at San Diego, and many others. 

Mr. Creteiia. Not those up in New London? 

Mr. Bowen. No, sir. There is not a chapter organized there as yet. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Lesinski, have you any questions? 

Mr. Lesinsxt. No, sir, Mr. Chairman. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Ress. No. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Porter? 

Mr. Porter. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Cretella, have you any further questions? 

Mr. Cretetua. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. We want to thank you for appearing and thank you 
for your testimony. 

Mr. Bowen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Morrison. The next witness we will hear from is Mr. Stanley 
Stearman, appearing for Mr. Paul H. Robbins, executive director, 
National Society of Professional Engineers, of Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL H. ROBBINS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, PRE- 
SENTED BY STANLEY STEARMAN, ASSISTANT COUNSEL, NA- 
TIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


Mr. StearMAN. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. Mr. Robbins will not be able to be here today, and I 
am here to present his statement. My name is Stanley H. Stearman. 
I am assistant counsel of the National Society of Professional 
Engineers. 

‘The Society is a nonprofit, membership organization composed of 
professional engineers all of whom are registered under applicable 
State engineering registration laws. The society’s 43,000 members 
are affiliated through 46 State societies and approximately 350 local 
chapters. 

The national society has been seriously concerned in recent years 
over the inability of governmental agencies to recruit and retain 
adequate numbers of highly qualified scientists and engineers. In 
many instances, activities and programs have been seriously curtailed 
or hindered by the loss of key employees, usually in grades GS-12 
and above. 

This situation has led to the undertaking of several surveys, studies, 
and reports which have recommended, among other things, immediate 
raises for scientific and engineering personnel, increased fringe bene- 
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fits, higher starting grades and a certain degree of flexibility in the 
Federal salary structure. While these proposals certainly have a 
great deal of merit as short-term expendiencies, a final, long-lasting 
solution to this serious personnel problem can only be achieved by 
the establishment of a program which has been noticeably absent or 
minimized in most of the surveys and studies conducted thus far. 

We refer to the establishment of a “professional engineering- 
scientific’? compensation and classification schedule, the principle of 
which is currently before this committee in the form of the Moss- 
Gubser bills, H. R. 2803 and 2804. 

The national soc iety has consistently and strongly supported and 
endorsed the creation of a separate schedule for Federal engineers and 
scientists as the preferred method for alleviating the current situation. 
We believe that such a long-range ultimate program would provide 
the essential prestige and recognition which our qualified, conscien- 
tious Federal engineers so rightfully deserve, and which is an irre- 
placeable element in their proper professional development. 

By reason of their advanced training and adherence to a commonly 
accepted ethical standard imposed by the profession itself as a matter 
of self-discipline in the public interest, professional employees have 
come to place a high emphasis on their identification apart from 
strictly occupational classifications. This separate identification is 
an important ingredient in maintaining and enhancing the morale 
and service of the professionals. 

It is significant to note that a recent attitude survey of scientists 
and engineers conducted by the Committee on Engineers and Scien- 
tists for Federal Government Programs indicates that 87 percent of 
the scientists and engineers in the Government feel that a separate 
category for professional employees would aid in recruiting and 
retaining professional employees. 

The national society has urged the adoption of this long-range 
Federal program for professional recognition of scientists and engi- 
neers in statements and letters to various congressional committees 
and Federal agencies. In fact, only recently Chairman Murray has 
requested the society to recommend the means by which this separate 
classification program could be restricted to professional employees 
only, in order that the true objectives of this program can be accom- 
plished with a minimum of conflict and confusion. 

We are, of course, pleased to cooperate to the best of our ability. 
Our suggestions and recommendations are currently being formulated, 
and will be presented to Chairman Murray shortly. 

We believe that until such a “professional engineering-scientific” 
schedule is established, the Federal Government should do all within 
its power to elevate the salaries of Federal scientists and engineers 
to a level which is more closely equal to the salaries currently being 
received by their counterparts in industry and other areas of employ- 
ment. In this connection, the society naturally supports and favors 
Federal classified pay raise legislation which, based on sound economic 
factors, is equitable and just. However, we have been greatly dis- 
turbed by Janguage in several pay-raise proposals currently before 
the Congress which would deny the full benefits of an overall classi- 
fied pay raise to those engineers and scientists who have been raised 
to the top step of their grade as a result of the recent Civil Service 
Commission orders. 
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It is our understanding that many of these individuals would receive 
only a token increase inasmuch as their present salaries would be fixed 
to the nearest rate in the new schedule. Most would probably be 
granted varying increases, depending upon the amount received under 
the civil-service orders raising them to the top step of their grade. 
None would receive the full classified pay raise finally approved by the 
Congress, except those engineers and scientists who had reached the 
top step of their grade through normal procedures and who were not 
affected by the civil-service orders. 

The national society believes that such a limiting provision could 
prove seriously detrimental to the morale of our Federal engineers and 
scientists and result in an even higher resignation rate from Federal 
service. Rather than restrict engineer-scientist benefits as indicated 
in the language of the proposed measures, we suggest that such em- 
ployees retain their present classification top of the grade step and be 
afforded the full benefit of any classified pay raises approved by the 
Congress. The action that we favor, which is designed to permit the 
Federal Government to raise the salary level of its engineers and scien- 
tists more in line with comparable salaries offered in industry and thus 
enhance its competitive position for essential manpower, has been 
endorsed in principle by the Cordiner Committee and the Committee 
on Scientists and Engineers for Federal Government Programs. 

The Cordiner report has specifically recommended an immediate pay 
adjustment of the present salary line of professional grade levels as 
close as practicable to comparable industry scales in order to hold 
together the present work force. The recent civil-service order, 
closing the 15 to 20 percent gap between Federal and industrywide 
salaries for engineers and scientists, represents an awareness by the 
Government that these employees are deserving of an immediate pay 
adjustment. 

Should these engineers and scientists who received interim increases 
under the civil-service order be denied further complete benefits 
under classified pay raise legislation, the partial accomplishment of the 
Government’s objective, as evidenced by the action of the Civil 
Service Commission, would, as a practical matter, be nullified. The 
opportunity for the Federal Government to further close the gap 
between Federal and industry salaries for engineers and scientists 
through classified pay raise proposals, must not be cast aside by the 
presence of limiting provisions in the pending legislation. 

We think it is important to note that even according to the course 
of action that we advocate, Federal salaries would still remain below 
the level paid in industry to persons holding comparable positions to 
the grades on the general schedule. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a tabulation that will clearly point out 
this situation. I ask that it may be made a part of the record at this 
point. 

Mr. Morrison. Let the table be incorporated in the record. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Annual salaries 


1 ' 


8.3052— | 8. 734— 
administra- Senate 
Industry ; tion- committee- 
average ! s8C proposed proposed 
maximum maximum maximum 


$5, 752 $4, 480 $4, 765 
6, 780 5, 335 5, 670 
7, 293 6, 250 6, 640 
9, 168 7, 465 8, 030 
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1 Industry figures for comparable civil-service grades have been obtained from “Salaries and Fringe 
Benefits in Engineering, Scientific, Accounting, and Industrial Relations Occupations in Private Industry,” 
report of a pilot survey conducted during September and October 1956 by the Department of Defense. 
The salary figures as originally reported have been increased for each grade by 7 percent, to reflect the average 
increase of engineers’ salaries in industry during 1957. The 7 percent adjustment is derived from the average 
increase for engineers’ salaries in industry in 1957 over 1956 as indicated in separate surveys conducted by 
the Los Alamos Scentific Laboratory and the American Management Association. 


Mr. SrearMAN. In addition, we have a graphic presentation, based, 
with permission, upon figures contained in the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory 1957 Survey of Professional Scientific Salaries, that illus- 
trates the wide differential between salaries for nonsupervisory engi- 
neers in industry and the Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission we would like to incorporate 
that graphic presentation in the record at this point. 

Mr. Morrison. Let the graph be incorporated in the record. 

(The graph referred to appears on p. 148.) 

Mr. StearMAN. The third biennial professional engineers income 
and salary survey for 1956, conducted by the National Society of 
Professional Engineers, indicates a 21-percent median salary increase 
for all engineers over the 4 years from 1952 to 1956, as compared to a 
12-percent increase for Federal engineers over the same period. The 
overall median salary for professional engineers increased 12 percent 
from 1954 to 1956, whereas the percentage increase for engineers em- 
ployed by the Federal Government amounted to 10 percent. Our 
survey figures further indicate that for 1956, engineers in the Federal 
service were paid at a rate 21 percent lower than private industry. 
The complete society salary is, of course, available, and we will be 
pleased to furnish a complimentary copy to you. 

The National Society of Professional Engineers believes, and all 
will agree, that the Federal Government is entitled to the very best 
engineering and scientific talent obtainable. Correspondingly, there 
is an obligation upon the Government to adequately recognize and 
compensate these professional individuals who will now and in the 
future make such a vital contribution to our national welfare. Full 
and complete classified pay increases for engineers and scientists, over 
and above the increases granted under the Civil Service actions, will 
evidence this essential recognition by the Gov ernment. 

Because of rapid technological progress and various external pres- 
sures, the American engineer and scientist today is in a unique posi- 
tion. Industry has long recognized this situation. The Government 
must also do so as soon as is practically possible. That time is the 
present. 
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We hope these recommendations and suggestions will be of some 
assistance to the committee in its important deliberations concerning 
Federal classified pay-raise proposals. 

We appreciate this opportunity of presenting the society’s view on 
this vital matter and look forward to being of further service in the 
future. As in the past, we stand ready to cooperate and assist to the 
fullest extent of our ability. 

Mr. Morrison. Have you any questions, Mr. Lesinski? 

Mr. Lesinsxt. I have no questions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Kexzs. I have no questions. 

Mr. Porter. I have no questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. What is your proposition, Mr. Stearman? 

Mr. Stearman. Essentially, sir, we protest the limiting provision 
in certain of the classified pay-raise proposals which are currently 
before the Congress, those provisions which would deny the full benefit 
of any classified pay increase to those scientists and engineers who were 
recently promoted to the top step of their grade under the Civil Service 
order of a month ago. 

Mr. Gross. You are not suggesting that we set up some special 
procedure here by which scientists and engineers will be paid, are you? 

Mr. SrearMan. Essentially we are; yes, sir. Also we advocate the 
essential principles contained in the Moss-Gubser proposals, which in 
our opinion is the preferred procedure the Government should under- 
take to adequately compensate the scientists and engineers in Govern- 
ment service. As far as we are concerned, that would be a long-range 
proposal. 

In the meantime, we believe that the Government should do every- 
thing within its power to raise the salaries of scientists and engineers 
to a level more comparable to the salaries paid in industry. 

In that connection, of course, we support and endorse the Federal 
classified pay proposals, but we object to the provision and language 
of some of the bills which would deny the full benefits for those em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Gross. Do you support this proposal to give the Civil Service 
Commission unlimited authority to hand out supergrades? 

Mr. SrearMAN. We support the essential provision, I believe 
under the law as existing now, in section 8.03, under which the Civil 
Service has the authority to raise the starting salaries for hard-to-hire 
employees. Of course, we favor and endorse the recent Civil Service 
order which did just that. 

Mr. Gross. Are you saying there is a shortage of engineers and 
scientists? 

Mr. StTearMANn. We do not actually recognize that there is a nu- 
merical shortage of scientists and engineers throughout the country. 
It seems to us that recent indications show that there probably was 
not an actual shortage, that the talk and all of the publicity given 
that particular point was due to a method of improper utilization, 
we believe, of the existing scientists and engineers we have. 

Mr. Gross. I am glad to hear you say that, because the Assistant 
Budget Director testifying before this committee last fall said there 
had been no shortage of scientific and engineering personnel, in his 
opinion, in the missile program, nor was there a lack of money. 
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I wonder if you have any idea of how many engineers are employed 
overseas 

Mr. Stearman. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. By this Government. 

Mr. Stearman. No, I am sorry, I do not. I can probably obtain 
that information for the committee if they would be interested in 
having it. Yes, sir; I could probably get that. I do not know offhand. 

Mr. Gross. If you have those figures, I would certainly like to have 
them. 

Mr. STEARMAN. Yes, sir; I will certainly try. 

Mr. Gross. I am not asking you to supply them for the record, but I 
would like to have them for my personal information. 

Mr. STeEARMAN. Yes, sir; we will be glad to help out. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Hemphill? 

Mr. Hempuiny. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I missed the first part of your statement. Did I understand from 
your statement, however, that you have recruiting difficulties insofar 
as engineers are concerned? 

Mr. Stearman. According to various studies and reports made by 
the Cordiner Committee, and the Committee on Se ientists and Engi- 
neers for the Federal Government programs, commonly known as the 
Philip Young Committee, now as the Ellsworth Committee, the way 
they pointed up the Federal Government is having and has had serious 
trouble in recruiting and training adequate numbers of qualified 
scientists and engineers. ‘To that extent they advocate certain 
procedures and methods which would alleviate the situation. 

Mr. Hempuit. Is that because of pay or for other reasons? 

Mr. StearMAN. They trace it, primarily, I believe to, pay, and in 
addition to fringe benefits and travel allowances and other items like 
that as leading to the cause that Federal Government is currently 
experiencing in having this difficulty. 

Mr. Hempuiuy. Speaking of the fringe benefits, I believe the civil 
service engineer could get 26 days annual leave. 

Mr. SrearMan. Yes, sir; that is correct, I believe. 

Mr. Hempuiti. And how many days sick leave? 

Mr. Srearman. I believe it is about 13 or 15 days a year. I am 
not exactly certain. 

Mr. Hempuiy. Fifteen days sick leave and with very liberal 
retirement. 

Mr. Stearman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hempuiiti. What fringe benefits in industry are there that 
supersede in those categories? 

Mr. Stearman. I think one of the points brought out by the 
Philip Young Committee was increased pay in the form of travel 
allowances on change of duty stations. I think they wanted the 
Federal Government to more adequately recognize the true profes- 
sional status of a lot of these people, encourage them to belong to 
various societies, help them in the form of research, writing papers 
for a lot of these organizations, in other words, stimulate them in 
their professional aspects. There were fringe benefits along that 
line, I believe, that the Philip Young Committee pointed out. 

Mr. Hempniu. Actually the fringe benefits under civil service are 
about as good as you could get. 

Mr. SrparMan. I would think so. 
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Mr. Hemputrtu. I do not know of any industry that can afford nor 
anybody else that can afford them to that extent. That is what I am 
interested in. 

From a scientific standpoint, of course industry uses its brains to 
make positions look more attractive. 

Mr. SreaRMAN. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Hempuiity. Whereas, perhaps in the recruitment program the 
Government does not go to that extent. 

Mr. StearRMAN. Perhaps. that is right. I think that is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. Hempuiuyi. Thank you. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Cretella? 

Mr. Crerteua. I have no questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Dellay? 

Mr. Detuay. I have no questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyuitt. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lesinsx1. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire? 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. Mr. Stearman, you have been in the Federal Govern- 
ment how many years? 

Mr. SrearMan. I am not with the Federal Government. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. The people you represent have been for some time. 

Mr. SrearMAN. How many of our members are? 

Mr. Lestnski. How close are you to the problems of Federal 
employees? 

Mr. SreaRMAN. With regard to the Federal scientists and en- 
gineers we seem to stay very close to the problems. 

Mr. Lesrinskr. Along that line, may I ask you one question? 

Is it not true there might be some argument for increase of the 
salaries of the so-called engineers and scientists in the Federal Govern- 
ment? Does that stem from the fact that the private industries with 
Government contracts attempt to raid the Federal Government of 
these trained personnel and give them higher salaries? 

If we do increase the salaries of the engineers and scientists to a 
high degree, let us say, would private industry not go over their sal- 
aries again? 

Mr. STeEARMAN. That is something I really could not tell. I 
imagine it would all depend on whether in the future there actually 
was an acute numerical shortage and the competitive bidding for their 
particular services reached the pitch where industry would go ahead 
and raise their rate further. 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. Is it not a fact that private industry bids on the 
trained personnel of the Federal Government? 

Mr. SrearMan. Yes, they do. I think that point was brought out 
in the Manpower Utilization Subcommittee hearings, that the Federal 
Government was losing a lot of their top-grade scientists and engi- 
neers, probably in GS-12 and above, because of the higher and more 
attractive salaries currently being paid in industry. 

Mr. Lestnskt. In other words, it is not so much the salary they are 
receiving, it is the demand upon them, or let us say, the raiding of the 
trained personnel from the Federal Government by private industry— 
Mr. SreaRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Lesinski. That is causing this constant raising of salaries. 
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Mr. SrearMan. Yes, sir; I would say that. 

Mr. Lestwsxi. Thank you, sir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Regs. Mr. Chairman, I have just one more question. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. You represent about 43,000 people, is that right, who 
are members of your society? 

Mer. SreARMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rees. About what share of them are in Government? 

Mr. StearMan. About 10 or 15 percent. I think about 15 percent. 

Mr. Ress. A large number of your members are outside of Govern- 
ment? Is that correct? 

Mr. Srearman. That is correct. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you, Mr. Stearman, for your testimony. 

The next witness the committee will hear from is Mr. William 
Saars, member of the executive board, Association of Engineers and 
Scientists of the United States Navy Underwater Sound Laboratory, 
Fort Trumbull, New London, Conn., accompanied by Mr. Robert 
Donovan, Secretary of the organization. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM SAARS, MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BOARD OF THE ASSOCIATION OF ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY UNDERWATER SOUND LABO- 
RATORY, FORT TRUMBULL, NEW LONDON, CONN., ACCOM- 
PANIED BY ROBERT DONOVAN, SECRETARY OF THE ORGAN- 
IZATION 


Mr. Creretita. Mr, Chairman, the witnesses are from my home 
state of Connecticut, who have written me on this subject many, 
many times, and I conferred with them. I want to welcome Mr Saars 
and his associate, Mr. Donovan. 

Mr. Saars. Thank you, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Creretia. I am happy they were able to get down to Wash- 
ington faster than I did. A 6%-hour trip took me 19% hours, day 
before yesterday. 

Mr. Porter. Did you come by mail? 

Mr. Creretua. No. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Saars, you may proceed. 

Mr, Saars. Mr. Chairman, honorable Congressmen, and gentle- 
men; we wish to thank the committee for the privilege of appearing 
before it, and request that our statement be incorporated in the 
record, if you please. 

Mr. Morrison. Let the statement be filed at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

I wish to present this brief statement, a statement of the Association of Engi- 
neers and Scientists of the United States Navy Underwater Sound Laboratory, 
concerning the proposed action on pay for Government scientists and engineers. 

The United States Navy Underwater Sound Laboratory has currently as its 

rimary objective the countering of the threat imposed by the huge number of 
Russian submarines (about 10 times the number with which Hitler started 
World War II). 

The purpose of this statement is to present the views of the Association of 
Engineers and Scientists of the United States Navy Underwater Sound Labora- 
tory concerning the remedial measures which are urgently needed to preserve 
this Laboratory, and bring its research and development effectiveness in undersea 
warfare to full potential. Similar information was furnished at the Senate sub- 
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committee hearings on salaries of Federal employees last year, and can be found 
on pages 205 through 209 of the published record entitled ‘Salaries of Federal 
Employees” (hearings before a subcommittee of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, U. 8. Senate, 85th Cong., Ist sess.). 

During the past year, it has become increasingly obvious that the United States 
is falling behind other nations in some areas of military science. This fact can be 
partially attributed to the lack of adequate compensation and to the conditions 
of employment for Government engineers and scientists. As shown in the 
survey of attitudes of scientists and engineers in Government and industry, 
prepared by the Committee on Engineers and Scientists for Federal Government 
Programs, published April 1957, inadequate pay has been the reason for the steady 
loss of trained personnel, many of them from key positions, and for the lack of 
replacements, even with untrained personnel. Fewer losses have occurred during 
the past year, for two reasons: (1) The engineers and scientists remaining believe 
that corrective pay action will be taken in this session of Congress, and (2) com- 
pensation from industry has partially slackened because of the reduced military 
budget and the business recession. However, with the currently increasing 
emphasis in defense, the loss rate will again rise if corrective action is not forth- 
coming. It is the firm belief of our key engineers and scientists that, with another 
series of losses like those of the several years preceding 1957, work of this and other 
Government laboratories cannot be effective. 

Despite the work of various study groups, neither the administration’s proposal 
nor the Senate pay bill follow the recommendations contained in the Cordiner 
Committee report and the report of the Committee on Scientists and Engineers 
for Federal Government Programs, that is, Young report. Nor have the adminis- 
tration and Senate proposals included any provision for future action to provide 
a long-range solution to the problem of achieving and maintaining equity of pay 
and fringe benefits. The action of the Civil Service Commission in raising certain 
categories to the top of the grade has compounded the inequities in the pay scale. 
This action, which was intended only as a stopgap measure, does not meet the 
needs, even in the categories affected, and the current proposals will only partially 
correct the inequities caused by the Commission’s action. 

The requirements for an effective pay bill can be summarized as follows: 

1. Equitable pay for Government engineers and scientists is needed immed- 
iately. Pay raises should at least correspond to interim raises recommended by 
the Cordiner Committee, which a year or two ago were about 5 percent below the 
average in industry for equivalent work. Provision should be made to correct 
the in-grade compression of the pay scale, which resulted from the stopgap action 
of the Civil Service Commission. 

2. It is equally important that the bill include a long-range plan for overhaul 
of the pay structure, and provisions for continuing review and flexibility of action. 
This is essential in order to maintain equitable pay and fringe benefits for Gov- 
ernment engineers and scientists during periods of changing economic conditions, 

This action is urgently needed and essential if an effective research and develop- 
ment program is to be continued by Government laboratories. 


Mr. Morrison. Have you any questions, Mr. Lesinski? 

Mr. Lesinski. You brought up the problem that we need more 
submarines. I am not going to argue that point, because there is 
a certain amount of thought to that. Do you not think submarines 
are ineffective if we have proper sonar and various devices on our 
naval vessels to take care of that problem? 

Mr. Saars. That is a question which would require considerable 
answer. The problem is that no one series of measures or counter- 
measures is sufficient in itself. There are many parts to the problem, 
and many factors which have to be brought to bear on the overall 
solution. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. We are under the assumption that the Russian 
Government, as such, would like to surprise attack America, so, 
naturally, she would put out a lot of submarines along the coast. 
To attack Russia, on the other hand, it would be awfully hard, by 
means of submarines, because the Black Sea would be blocked out, 
the Baltic Sea would be blocked out, the Bering Sea is awfully difficult 
to get into, and, also, there are the icecaps throughout the North Sea. 
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So, therefore, it would be more practical for us to have smaller, 
more numerical vessels, with depth charges; would that not be true? 
You brought the problem up. I am simply trying to find out, from 
you, why. 

Mr. Saars. In this matter there are both submarine and anti- 
submarine provisions. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. I am not against submarines. Do understand that. 

Mr. Saars. However, the Washington papers yesterday reported 
an address by Representative Cannon in which he cited the following 
items in which he said Russia led the United States. I think it is a 
pretty good statement. He cites them as outer space, missiles, sub- 
marines, army tanks, oceanography, planes, radar, and rocket fuels. 

I would just like to submit that the United States Navy Underwater 
Sound Laboratory is concerned with two of these subjects, submarines 
and the oceanography environmental factors which are concerned 
with submarines. 

Mr. Lesinsx1. I thank you. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Rees. You, as I understand, would treat your group differently 
as far as Government employees’ classification. You would rather 
have them in a separate class or a separate group. 

Mr. Saars. Well, we know that the bills, H. R. 2803 and H. R. 
2804 do propose certain considerations, and I suppose in general from 
the professional point of view we would espouse and endorse them. 
On the other hand, my personal opinion is that the pay scale should be 
equitable so that the people in the lower classification grades are 
able to devote their entire attention to the problems at hand and not 
in such a great measure to their own domestic problems. I would 
not want to see anyone coddled, because I think it is not in accord 
with the American spirit to undertake to solve one’s individual 
problems. 

But, on the other hand, when our lower grade employees have to, 
in some cases, do work outside their normal day’s work in order to 
provide an adequate livelihood for their families, then I think that we 
should be concerned. We want these people to give their attention 
to the job at hand. 

Mr. Rees. Yes. But that principle does not apply so much to 
your group. The burden of your statement is that you want these 
people paid on a basis of what other scientists get paid in areas other 
than the Government; is that not right? 

Mr. Saars. I am afraid that I missed the implication, sir? 

Mr. Rees. What I had in mind was this. You are not talking so 
much about the cost of living, in this case, as you are talking about 
paying them what they are worth as compared to what they would 
get if they were working on the outside of the Government; is that not 
right? 

Mr. Saars. Of course, this is part of just the business of living, and 
it is indeed tied in with the cost of living. 

What we are asking is that the provisions of the Cordiner Com- 
mittee or the report of the Committee on Scientists and Engineers for 
Federal Government Programs, the Young report, be implemented. 
We think that these statements are carefully documented and well 
prepared. 
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Mr. Rexzs. So.you are recommending the Cordiner report? 

Mr. Saars. We are recommending that the committee give some 
attention to these reports. We think that when the length and 
breadth of this problem is brought to light in your committee and 
when the various points of view espoused have been presented, that 
wisdom of Congress will certainly see that the matters which we have 
brought before you are adequately considered and taken care of. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Porter? 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Saars whether 
or not private industry is also engaged i in this very important work of 
developing better underwater sound devices. 

Mr. Saars. Yes, sir. Private industry is engaged as contractors 
to the Federal Government. I submit, however, that no contractor, 
however large, has a navy, if we are confining our remarks to the field 
of sonar and underwater sound, which I believe we are, and therefore 
the common practice is for an integration of effort in which the Govern- 
ment laboratories by virtue of their privileged knowledge concerning 
the problem take the lead in setting up the specifications which con- 
tractors work to. 

Mr. Porter. I agree with you that we need to coordinate the two, 
the Government and the private research people. 

You say here that a year or two ago you were about 5 percent below, 
talking about the pay raises. I did not hear you say whether you were 
in favor of 6, 7%, 10, 1244, or 20 percent. Did you make a statement 
about that? 

Mr. Saars. I did not make any statement as to the percentage in- 
crease which we recommend. We believe that the compensation rate 
should be equitable with industry. At the present time, I believe that 
industry, grade for grade, is from a minimum of $1,500 to $2,000 more 
on up for comparable responsibility levels. 

Mr. Porter. Would you care to make a statement about what per- 
centage you believe would be fair and equitable and reasonable? 

Mr. Saars. Well, the Cordiner committee report was 12 percent 
at a period of about 2 years ago. I think the statement that was 
made here yesterday regarding a 15- to 17-percent increase across the 
board is about the order that I personally would give. 

Mr. Porter. In your opinion, Mr. Saars, some such merease is 
necessary to properly compensate the people who do work in the 
underwater sound laboratory and keep them on the job there? 

Mr. Saars. Beyond any question, sir. 

Mr. Porter. Thank you. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Corbett? 

Mr. Cornett. I have no questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Hemphill? 

Mr. Hempurii. No, thank you. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. I have no questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Dellay? 

Mr. Deuuay. Mr. Saars, during the Second World War I was in 
the Navy and I was a Sonar technician. Iam particularly interested 
in the remarks you made today for sentiment, if for no other reason. 

But having left one profession and joined another in the r ilitary 
service I found over a period of years when the war was over I would 
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have given serious consideration in remaining an electronic technician 
and staying in the Government service except for the fact that the 
rank I enjoyed at the time, at the starting rate of pay I would have 
gotten, made it pretty much impossible to even think about it. 

I look at a number of these projected tables as to what the Govern- 
ment employees would feel would be a justified adjustment of pay, 
principally in percentages, and I am just wondering, under circum- 
stances, at the lower level, if you are going to give a less percentage 
raise and as the rate of compensation increases, you also increase the 
percentage are we not trying to give those on top probably a little 
more than the fellows starting off or working their way up to the top? 

My final thought would be that the overall amount seems to be 
the greatest problem of all and as a matter of emergency before we 
go into solving this problem properly, which would be over a long 
period of time, would it not be best to try to determine how much 
money would and could be available and pretty much make a salary 
adjustment at this time and then go in for further study later on? 

Mr. Saars. I think that that is, in general, in agreement with the 
tenor of our presentation. 

I would only add further that it is necessary for us to retain the 
skills and knowledges in this technical field which have been developed 
over a long period of time and this means adequate compensation for 
the people at the top, but I would on no account negative the proper 
implementation of the pay schedule for the people who are now in 
the starting phases, that is, the entering phases of that work, so that 
they have sufficient incentive to remain with it until they some day 
it is hoped become a candidate for higher compensation. 

Mr. Dexuay. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Cretrevia. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Crerecia. You read an article from a press release yesterday 
concerning the statement of the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. 
Cannon. Those were his views as of yesterday? 

Mr. Saars. They were his views as of Monday the 18th. 

Mr. Cretetia. Do you by chance happen to know if those are 
his views today? 

Mr. Saars. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Creretita. How many scientists and engineers do you have in 
New London? 

Mr. Saars. In our laboratory we have approximately 225 

Mr. Crete ia. That is the entire naval base there at New London? 

Mr. Saars. Well, sir; there are several naval installations in New 
London. Probably the best known is the United States Naval Sub- 
marine Base, which is located actually in Groton, Conn., and which is 
several miles from our location. Then the United States Navy 
Underwater Sound Laboratory is under separate command and is 
located at Fort Trumbull, New London, Conn. 

Mr. Crereiia. Are you considering any engineers of General 
Dynamics that is also located there? 

‘Mr. Saars. No, sir. There is the third naval installation and that 
is the Superintendent of Ships Construction Office, which is located 
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across the river from us in Groton at the Electric Boat Division of 
General Dynamics. 

Mr. CrereE.ua. Those at General Dynamics are in private industry; 
are they not? 

Mr. Saars. General Dynamics engineers are in private industry, 
but the Superintendent of Ships Construction engineers are civil. 
service employ ees. 

Mr. Crerevua. So you are actually competing with the engineers 
at General Dynamics in the same type of work actually; are you not? 

Mr. Saars. It is not quite the same type of work, because ours is a 
laboratory function. You might say that our mission is to be some- 
what in advance of the first line of defense, which of course is the 
United States Navy and the work which is being done in our labora- 
tory will probably be reflected in the fleet in a period of from 3-to 5 
years hence as hardware. The hardware will come from the con- 
tractors to the Navy. 

Mr. Crere.ia, What part did your particular segment of employ- 
ees have to do with the Nautilus, the Sea Wolf and the third nuclear- 
powered submarine that is being built up there? Did you have any 
part in that? 

Mr. Saars. No direct part, in which one could say ‘This is where 
we made a contribution.’ Our work was in general. 

Mr. Creretia. But you did make a contribution? 

Mr. Saars. We did make a contribution; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Cretretia. The Nautilus was the first nuclear submarine put 
afloat; was it not? 

Mr. Saars. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyuiuu. | have no questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. CeperBerG. | have no questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you very kindly for your testimony, 
Mr. Saars. 

Mr. Saars. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Morrison. The next witnesses represent the Government 
Employees’ Council, AFL-CIO. They are Mr. James A. Campbell, 
president, American Federation of Government Employees; Mr. 
Russell M. Stephens, president, American Federation of Technical 
Engineers; Mr. W. H. Ryan, president, District 44, International 
Association of Machinists; Mr. Orrin A. Burrows, director, Federal 
employees’ legislation; International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; and Mr. William Buck, president, International Association 
of Fire Fighters. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES A. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES; RUSSELL M. 
STEPHENS, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TECHNI- 
CAL ENGINEERS; W. H. RYAN, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT 44, INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS; ORRIN A. BUR- 
ROWS, DIRECTOR, FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ LEGISLATION, INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS; GEORGE 
SLOCUM, VICE PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
FIRE FIGHTERS 


Mr. Camppett. Mr. Chairman, these organizations that are 
represented here this morning have collaborated on the statement that 
we have to submit to the committee this morning and have joined 
with me here in order to carry out the desires of the committee to 
expedite the hearings on the pay bill. 

I am accompanied by Mr. Ryan, president, District 44, International 
Association of Machinists; Mr. Russell Stephens, president, American 
Federation of Technical Engineers; Mr. George Slocum, vice president, 
International Association of Fire Fighters; and Mr. Orrin Burrows, 
director of Federal employees’ legislation for the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

My name is James A. Campbell. I am president of American 
Federation of Government Employees. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement, which I would like to 
submit for the record, with your permission, and also a separate state- 
ment submitted by Mr. William D. Buck, president, International 
Association of Fire Fighters. 

Mr. Morrison. Let the statements be filed at this point in the 
record, 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JAMES A. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES (SPOKESMAN FOR Group); RussELL M. 
STEPHENS, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TECHNICAL ENGINEERS; 
Witiram HI. Ryan, PReEstmpENT, District 44, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF MACHINISTs; OrrIN A. BurRROWs, ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT, INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS; AND GEORGE SLocum, VICE 
PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE FIGHTERS 


Classified Federal employees submitted and proved the need for an increase 
of their salaries a year ago. ‘Time has confirmed their argument and emphasized 
the necessity. Unfortunately the interval has proved to be costly for these 
employees. 

The presentation to this committee in behalf of the American Federation of 
Government Employees; American Federation of Technical Engineers; Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, District 44; International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; and International Association of Fire Fighters will summarize 
the evidence which substantiates the claim of classified employees to an immediate 
increase of salaries. It is being presented as a joint statement to conserve the 
time of the committee and in the belief that under the circumstances a lengthy 
discussion is not essential. 

It will be our purpose to indicate the extent of the need, to suggest a realistic 
solution in the form of a specific schedule, and then to rest our case with the 
committee that we believe has an understanding and sympathetic viewpoint with 
respect to the salary situation as it exists today. 

The apparent desire of the chairman and members to proceed with these hear- 
ings with as little delay as possible and to formulate a recommended course of 
action promptly is indeed appreciated by our membership. 
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It is our considered opinion that the scheduled increase contained in the bill 
H. R. 9999, introduced by Representative Davis of Georgia, is the minimum 
amount needed by the classified Federal workers. It would provide a raise that 
averages 11 percent, costing approximately $500 million, or about half the amount 
which would be needed to restore the existing schedule of salaries in the general 
schedule to their purchasing power in 1939. 

It is our wish to express sincere thanks to those Members of the House who 
have sponsored bills which would afford the same or similar relief to classified 
employees. 

We favor the Davis bill because it proposes a range of increases of Classification 
Act salaries which will accomplish three important objectives all of which we 
believe are vital to the legislation which should be enacted to correct existing 
inequities. The bill to a limited extent partially restores the lost purchasing 
power which has placed all classified employees at a continuous economic dis- 
advantage. Second, it will provide a minimum increase of $300—slightly more 
than 11 percent in grades GS-1 and GS-2. The third effect of the bill is that in 
a measure it will maintain grade relationships in keeping with varying levels of 
skills and responsibility. 

In grade GS-3 the raise would be $330, or 10.4 percent, and from that point 
upward the increase, both dollarwise and in percentage, rises in recornition of 
the fact that as grade levels progress beyond the lower and middle ranges, the loss 
of purchasing power, or diminishing real-wage value of classified salaries, has 
been successively greater. Using alternate grades, GS-3 to GS-15, as an example, 
the effect of the Davis bill is disclosed in table 1 below: 


TABLE 1.—I/ncreases provided in Davis bill, H. R. 9999, for selected grades 


Entrance salary 


pera 





General schedule grade Increase 
Current Proposed ne Be 
| Amount | Percent 

aes ENVIS. STITT Te 
3 $3, 175 $3, 505 | $330 | 10.4 
5 3, 670 4, 065 395 | 10.8 
7 4, 525 5, 030 | 505 | 11.2 
9 5, 440 | 6, 065 | 625 | 11. 5 
il 6, 390 7, 140 | 750 11.7 
13 8, 990 10, 075 1, 085 12.1 
15 11, 610 13, 035 | 1, 425 12.3 


Increases provided in the Davis bill while modest are reasonable, but they are 
in sharp contract to the totally inadequate amounts the so-called administration 
bill, H. R. 10148, would add to classified salaries in all grades through GS-15. 
Compared analysis of that bill is contained in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—/ ncreases provided in administration bill, H. R. 10148, for selected grades 


Entrance salary 


General schedule grade Increase 
Current Proposed pis 
Amount | Percent 
3 $3, 175 $3, 370 | $195 | 6.14 
5 3, 670 3, 895 225 | 6.13 
7 4, 525 4, 800 | 275 | 6. 07 
9 5, 440 5,770 330 6. 06 
11 6, 390 | 6, 880 | 490 7. 66 
13 8, 990 9, 675 685 7.61 
15 


11, 610 13, 000 | 1, 390 | 11, 97 
| i 


The administration bill is heavily weighted in favor of the topmost grades, 
GS-15 through GS-18. It ignores the great human need of those in the lower 
and middle grades by providing a relatively low-cost pay raise. It may be noted 
that grades GS-2 to GS-5, inclusive, plus GS-7, account for approximately 
two-thirds of the employees (65.1 percent) and half the total payroll (51.3 percent). 
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A realistic pay raise for the so-called rank and file can be provided only at 
a somewhat higher cost. Those who decry large increases above GS-14 must 
recognize that the cost would be but a fraction of the cost of raising salaries in 
five of the most populous lower grades. 

The administration bill would increase salaries 7.6 percent in grades GS~11 
through GS-14 and 12 to 12.5 percent in grades GS-15 through GS-18. The 
latter group includes only 6,863 employees and 1.9 percent of the total payroll. 

This reference to the upper grades is in no way intended as adverse criticism 
of any proposal to raise rates in that range of the salary schedule. They should 
be proportionate to the responsibilities of those grades. 

Even though the Davis bill is markedly more generous, the extent to which it 
restores purchasing power falls short of the amount needed to return salaries to 
their former value in terms of goods and services in 1939. The increases that 
would be required for full restoration are stated in table 3. 


TABLE 3.—Classified salary increases needed to restore purchasing power in 1939, 
arranged by selected grades ! 


Entrance salary Increases needed to re- 
. 4 store 1939 purchasing 
General schedule grade power 
Prior to J 
Current 1945 Pay | 
Act Amount | Percent 

| 
3 $3, 175 $1, 620 $164 5.2 
5 8, 670 2, 000 452 12.3 
7 4, 525 2, 600 18. 4 
, 5, 440 3, 200 21.2 
11 6, 390 3, 800 22. 6 
13 8, 990 5, 600 28. 4 
15 11, 610 8, 000 42.0 





1 Related to Consumer Price Index of 121.6in December 1957, an increase of 106.1 percent from August 1939 


This reference to the magnitude of the raise needed to restore the classified 
salaries Federal emplovees are receiving today to their value in the market place 
in 1939 demonstrates the reasonableness of the Davis bill. It should be remem- 
bered that the amounts of inerease shown in table 3 are minimum amounts which 
in each instance give the employee a gross salary of equal value with the pay for the 
same grade in 1939. 

If we wish to view the current situation as it compares directly with that in 
1939, it may be done by comparing earnings in 1939 and in 1957. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reported average weekly earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing industries as $23.86 in 1929 and $82.92 in November and December 
1957. This was an increase of 247.5 percent. 

When gross earnings were expressed as net spendable earnings, or take-home 
pay, the increase was 216 percent for a worker having 3 dependents. The net 
spendable earnings series prepared and published by BLS is derived by deducting 
Federal social security and income taxes from gross weekly earnings. 

The same comparison of gross and net spendable earnings of Federal employees 
emphasizes that nothing less than the Davis bill will produce the amount of take- 
home pay to enable classified employees to make limited economic progress that is 
at all substantial. We recognize that Federal employees share the same tax obli- 
gations with workers in private industry. 

It is simply realistic to show the salaries needed to maintain the standard of 
living the employee had available in 1939. This is evidenced by comparison with 
the income the employee had available for spending on his needs at that time. 

Table 4 presents the results of a computation of net spendable earnings of classi- 
fied employees. The estimates were obtained by subtracting from gross earnings 
an estimated income tax and the appropriate deduction for retirement annuity, 
using the same basis for comparison as that in the BLS net spendable earnings 
series. 
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TABLE 4,—Nel spendable earnings in 1939 and amount needed as of December 
1957 to maintain comparative living standards, arranged by selected grades ' 


- —— a _ _ — $$$ $$ —_ 


1939 1957 
| 
ee ee eee T ie Karlok = ae 
| Salary | Perdent 
General schedule grade Gross Net | needed to increase 
| entranee | spendable | maintain | over 
| salary earnings 1939 net current 
| (annual) | spendable salary 
earnings 
3 $1, 620 $1, 563 | $3, 600 13.4 
5. 2, 000 1, 930 | 4, 597 25. 3 
Ts 2, 600 | 2, 509 | 6, 167 36. 3 
9. 3, 200 3, O88 | 7, 752 42.5 
11 3, 800 3, 667 | 9, 360 46. 5 
7 5, 600 5, 346 | 14, 150 57.4 
15 8, 000 7, 579 20, 928 80.3 


! Related to Consumer Price Index of 121.6 in December 1957, an increase of 106.1 percent from August 
1939. 


In considering the net spendable earnings, or take-home concept, we are dealing 
with the practical economic situation of the employee in earlier years. Increases 
needed to restore gross purchasing power available in 1939 salaries were indicated 
in table 3. The extent to which the Davis bill will accomplish this objective was 
shown in table 2. The salary necessary to preserve the level of take-home pay in 
1939 is presented in table 4. 

Comparing these latter figures with the salaries in the Davis bill it is evident 
that the bill will provide at least a subsistence income for employees in grades 
GS-1 through GS-3, and would to an extent preserve the earlier level of take-home 
pay. The disparity between the complete restoration of 1939 purchasing power 
and any of the current pay proposals is increasingly evident in the middle and 
upper grades. However, in that segment of the classified group are the scientific, 
technical, and professional specialists on whom the country must depend in an 
atomic age. 

The Nation is confronted by a pressing need for more of these highly trained 
individuals, and the need is no less acute in Government than in private industry. 
Those in the Government must be retained. At the very least, salaries should be 
provided to lessen the personal sacrifice placed upon the individuals who stay in 
the public service. World conditions have evoked critical reappraisal of educa- 
tional techniques and curricula, but whatever improvement found necessary 
cannot supply the specialists needed now or even next year. 

Many of these highly trained employees occupy strategic positions in the 
effort of the United States to take its rightful place as the world enters a new 
and challenging space age. Already professional engineers and experienced 
electronic and other technicians, as well as engineering aids employed in the 
Defense Department have, with skilled wage workers, played an important role 
in the missile and rocket programs. They have made a notable contribution to 
the successful launching of the Jupiter-C rocket which propelled into outer space 
America’s satellite renamed the Explorer as it entered into its orbit. 

The administration proposal to raise the pay of classified employees but deny 
the increase to those who have in recent months benefited from special within- 
grade increases may create more dissatisfaction and cause additional resignations. 
All employees under the act should benefit from the general increase. Until a 
separate professional-scientific schedule is established, the salaries of the pro- 
fessionally trained and technically experienced employees should be raised as 
closely as possible to the salaries currently received by employees in comparable 
positions in industry. Whatever increase is finally approved still will not raise 
salaries to the high levels in some of our large corporations. 

The unions for whom we speak are of the opinion that an increase of general 
application should be given now to all employees subject to the Classification 
Act. Wesuggest that this committee before reaching its final decision give earnest 
consideration to the bill introduced by Representative Moss (H. R. 2804). That 
bill and others have been referred to this committee. 

The need, as measured by industry figures for comparable civil-service grades, 
is pointed up in the following tabulation. 
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TABLE 5.—Average industry salaries of scientific and professional employees com- 
pared with current and proposed Federal salaries in selected grades 





Maximum salary 











General schedule grade Industry | 

average ! Adminis- 
Current tration Davis bill 

— 
cil lil smell —| snkabahs 
ST Mee edd Rig bas onnaan eaten aia a $5, 752 $4, 480 $4, 765 | $4, 965 
Ti cshneenaiatettinnde a aeeniediiiie msiidnieintha tema aia Be ate Eee 6, 780 5, 335 5, 670 5, 930 
MNEs Dieek cgkedinci abeecdnsdldebcetotsice abo, caal 7, 293 6, 250 6, 640 6, 965 
ae ee ae ee Ce | 9, 168 7, 465 8, 030 8, 340 
CTE i ccesdesaal 12, 008 10, 065 10, 825 11, 275 
Biltasecamsdeateatincateant abchousance til condeabsoeal er 12, 690 14, 700 14, 235 





! Industry figures for epteisiabhe civil-service grades from Report of Pilot Survey in 1956, Department 
of Defense, Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, and American Management Association (adjusted to 1957). 


The chart, “‘Annual mean earnings of B. S. and M. 8. nonsupervisory scientists 
and engineers as established by 1957 Los Alamos Scientifie Laboratory national 
survey” (appended), reveals still more strikingly the disparity existing between 
nonsupervisory engineers in private industry and in the Federal civil service. 
This graph is based on data developed in the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 
national survey of professional and scientific salaries in 1957. 

Workers in private industry have fared better in recent years than employees 
in the Federal service. Average hourly earnings in building construction rose 
19.5 percent. During that period, classified employees received an increase of 
7.5 percent. 

It can be demonstrated that 99.5 percent of classified salaries now in effect 
have lower buying power today than in 1939. That scarcely indicates progress. 
In fact the history of classified salary legislation has been a succession of advances 
which had been offset by greater lofses before the advanee in salary took place. 

The basie setback from which Federai classified employees have never recovered 
was the increase in living costs which had taken place prior to the first Federal 
Employee Pay Act of 1945. Prior to that act, salaries in what is now the general 
schedule had not been raised since 1930—15 vears. From August 1939 to July 
1945 prices had risen more than 31 percent. The 1945 Pay Act restored less than 
15 percent of that loss of purchasing power. 

Thus classified employees suffered what in effect was a terrific pay loss from 
which they have never recovered. This may appear to be resurrecting bygones 
that should be forgotten, but. it is the basis of the whole classified salary problem. 
It is a situation which has been compounded by every succeeding pay bill. 

From August 1939 to December 1957, living costs as measured by the Consumer 
Price Index have risen 106 pereent. The total cumulative average increase of 
classified salaries from 1945 to 1955, inclusive, has been 81 percent. It would 
require considerably more than an 11-percent increase to even that score. 

During that same period the average weekly earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing industries, as already noted, have increased 247.5 percent. This 
scarcely makes the 81-percent advance in classified salary rates seem excessive. 

And while on the subject of production workers, it may be pointed out that the 
Federal Government does much better in providing reasonable pay for its 
prevailing-rate employees. Since 1943, the average of second-step rates for Wage 
Board grade 9 positions subject to the Army-Air Force Wage Board has increased 
128 percent. While not an average of all positions in this group, it is an accurate 
index of the movement of rates for these jobs. 

One fact is clear in an impartial, factual analysis of salaries and wages in Govern- 
ment and in private industry—the rate of increase has been substantially greater 
in private industry. Evidence of this fact has already been presented. Additional 
proof is revealed in the trend of salaries of women office (clerical) workers in 10 
widely scattered metropolitan areas in the last 5 or 6 years for which data are 

available from BLS occupational wage surveys. 

The significant fact to be remembered is that during this ) pe riod the salaries of 
office workers in the Federal classified service were increased 7.5 percent in contrast 
to the increases of the office workers’ salaries in private industry, ranging from 22.8 
to 43.3 percent, presented in table 6. 
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TABLE 6.— Trends in weekly salaries of women office (clerical) workers in all industries 
an 10 metropolitan areas 














Area Period covered Percent 
increase 
A. 5-year period: 
Wena 71 JL SLR A eee March 1952 to April 1957.._.......-..-- 22.0 
Geavennnes.). ca. waa cid Lusi October 1951 to October 1956__-_......- 31.3 
pS a eS Se ee October 1951 to December 1956._--.---- 32.4 
Los Angeles-Long Beach----_......-.--...---. January 1952 to March 1957__..-.--.--- 30.4 
Memphis-.- pease Cel Se November 1951 to February 1957... __--- 22.8 
Be cache Mane ; eet January 1952 to April 1957_._._...-..--- 29. 6 
Se cciindcostngerh) +cieid-oeneletanne | October 1951 to November 1956.....--.- 27.5 
B. 6-year period: 
HAR aS PETERS ES TELS De ie LAD ie csi June 1951 to August 1957__.___....._._. 43.3 
We. ed Lioeas~ cstlh Bissau. Lesa June 1951 to October 1957_........._--.-- 35. 2 
Seattle... ..- ed bs tinal anngebenina te } September 1951 to August 1957-__.._-..- 27.0 





One should not lose sight of the fact that the Federal Government is the largest 
employer in the United States. A valid comparison then is with other large 
employers. To make a few of those comparisons, we have selected several jobs 
which in the Federal service are in the more routine category. That places them 
in the GS-2 or GS-3 range. 

The file clerk in GS—2 in the Federal service receives from $56.80 to $66.80 a 
week. In GS-3 the range is $61.20 to $70.80. In the United States Steel Corp. 
the standard rate is $84.88. The Chrysler Corp. pays $78.37 upon entrance and 
a maximum of $86.45. The pay for routine typist and file clerk at American 
Motors ranges from $71.86 to $76.47. 

GS-3 with a minimum of $61.20 and maximum of $70.80 includes some stenogra- 
phers in the Federal civil service. The United States Steel Corp. pays a standard 
rate of $84.88 to $95.70. The automotive body division of the Chrysler Corp. 
hires stenographers at $84.14 and offers a maximum of $95.72. Rates of both of 
these companies coincide with the range for GS—6 of $78.40 to $94.00. 

Key-punch operators at American Motors receive salaries ranging from $81.09 
upon entrance to $88.91. The range at the automotive body division of the 
Chrysler Corp. is from $84.14 to $95.72. 

Tabulating machine operators receive from $87.55 to $104.20 at American 
Motors, and from $94.53 to $113.22 at Chrysler. This range corresponds to that 
of GS-8 which is from $95.60 to $111.20, or several grades above the normal 
allocation of these positions in the Federal service. 

Still further evidence of the progress of both blue-collar and white-collar 
employees in private employment is offered in the indexes of wages and salaries 
maintained by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. The index of average 
weekly earnings of clerical and professional employees has increased 181 percent 
from August 1939 to November 1957. An increase of 15 percent has taken place 
in this index since the last classified pay raise in March 1955. The cumulative 
average increase of Federal classified salary rates since 1939 was only 81 percent. 

The index of average hourly earnings of wage earners prepared by the Federal 
Reserve Bank has shown the impressive increase of 218 percent from August 1939 
to November 1957. 

The evidence we have examined and presented indicates rather clearly that 
Government employees have a demonstrated right to fair rates of pay—rates 
which are beyond those which they are now receiving. It has been shown that 
many employees in private business have fared substantially better than have em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. Not only have the earnings of many indus- 
trial wage earners, and of clerical and professional employees, as well, kept pace 
with the rise in living costs, but they have increased at a more rapid rate. Asa 
result, large numbers of industry workers are considerably ahead of Federal workers. 

In our opinion, the scheduled increase set forth in the bill, H. R. 9999, sponsored 
by Representative Davis of Georgia, is the minimum amount which can, in limited 
measure, satisfy the pressing economic needs of Federal employees. It provides a 
minimum amount of $300 in GS-1, and from GS-3 upward affords a raise in each 
grade proportionate to basic rates and to the duties and responsibilities of the 
positions involved. 

While the administration bill is weighted unduly in favor of the topmost grades 
in contrast to those below GS—15, it does not include increases as large for GS-15 to 
GS-18 as those provided in the Davis bill. 
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We heartily recommend and endorse the Davis bill, though it still restores but 
a portion of the increase needed to return purchasing power to the level of 1939. 
A comparison of tables 1 and 3 points up the difference. Whereas 18.4 percent is 
needed to pay the holder of a grade GS-7 position in 1939 dollars, the Davis bill 
increases salaries at that level 11.2 percent. In grades GS-13, the need is 28.4 
compared with 12.1 percent in the bill. 

This aspect of the bill is mentioned as evidence that its scheduled rates are un- 
challengeable and, certainly, propose no monstrous raid on the National Treasury. 

The need for raises in proportions even larger than required to restore the gross 
purchasing power of basic rates is further emphasized by the examination of rates 
which employees must have had in 1957 to spend for everyday needs to the same 
extent as that which prevailed in 1939. 

Further confirmation of the need for reappraising the Government’s salary 
policy is contained in a statement by the Committee for Economic Development 
(a group of outstanding executives and scholars) announcing the results of its 
latest study of economic growth in the United States. Pointing out that future 
economic growth will be affected “to a very large extent by the policies and activi- 
ties of Government,’’ the committee declared ‘‘we must be more concerned than 
ever about * * * the need of attracting competent individuals into Government 
service.” 

We are convinced that this committee will act favorably upon our contention 
that a substantial pay increase should be forthcoming without delay. The organi- 
zations here represented are grateful to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the members 
of this committee for inviting us to give our comments, and we, therefore, rest 
our case. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM D. Buck, PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Fire FIGHTERS 


At the outset, may I state, with the view in mind of expediting this hearing 
and with a real desire to comply with the request of the honorable chairman and 
the members of his committee, so that there may be as little delay as possible for 
the committee to formulate and recommend its course, we submit the following: 

I, William D. Buck, as president of the International Association of Fire 
Fighters, affiliated with the AFL-CIO, as well as the Government Employees’ 
Council, wish to support the statement of Mr. James A. Campbell, president of 
the American Federation of Government Employees, which was presented to your 
committee by him as the spokesman for the collective group of affiliated members, 
which statement pertained to House bill 9999, introduced by Representative 
Davis of Georgia. 

Relative to the classified Federal workers, which include the Federal fire fighters, 
we feel that the minimum salary needed by the Federal fire fighters affiliated with 
our organization should be comparable to the salaries paid municipal fire fighters 
as well as the average earnings of those in other professional fields. The salaries 
paid the Federal fire fighters at the present time are considerably below those paid 
to the groups just mentioned. 

Since most. of the members of your committee, in a general way, are familiar 
with the duties and responsibilities of members of the fire service through their 
reading of the daily newspapers, which give a visual demonstration of the hazards 
in the fire service and which the average fire fighter encounters in the course of 
his normal work daily, suffice to say these Federal fire fighters do not limit their 
activity as to their duties and responsibilities, and we think it is a normal obli- 
gation to give these men adequate wages so that the fire fighters (Federal) may 
enjoy the American way of life. 

May we express our appreciation to those Members of the House who have 
supported bills which were the same or similar to H. R. 9999. 

Thank you for this opportunity to express our views and, in gratitude to the 
fire fighters of our Nation, we have briefly presented their case, and conclude by 
stating that we support the statements expressed by President James A. Campbell, 
of the American Federation of Government Employees. 


Mr. Campse ut. I desire to make some brief comment in regard to 
the legislation pending before the committee, which is contained in 
the statement. 

Mr. Morrison. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. CAmpBELL. Classified employees submitted and proved the 
need for an increase of their salaries a year ago. Time has confirmed 
their argument. 

The presentation to this committee in behalf of the American 
Federation of Government Employees; American Federation of 
Technical Engineers; International Association of Machinists, Dis- 
trict 44; International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; and 
International Association of Fire Fighters will summarize the evidence 
which substantiates the claim of classified employees to an immediate 
increase of their salaries. It is being presented as a joint statement 
to conserve the time of the committee and in the belief that a lengthy 
discussion is not essential. 

The apparent desire of the chairman and members to proceed with 
these hearings with as little delay as possible and recommend a course 
of action promptly is appreciated by our membership. 

We wish to thank sincerely those other Members of the House 
who have sponsored bills that would afford the same or similar relief 
to these employees. 

It is our opinion that the scheduled increase contained in the bill, 
H. R. 9999, introduced by Representative Davis of Georgia, is the 
minimum amount needed by classified Federal workers. It would 
provide a raise averaging 11 percent. 
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We favor the Davis bill because it will to some extent restore the lost 
purchasing power which has placed classified employees at a contin- 
uous economic disadvantage. Secondly, it will provide a minimum 
increase of $300 in grades GS-1 and GS-2. Its third effect is that it 
will, in ® measure, maintain grade relationships corresponding to 
varying levels of skills and responsibility. 

The Davis bill will provide some much-needed relief for employees 
in the lower and middle grades and, to a limited extent, restore pur- 
chasing power in the middle and upper grades. In that segment of 
the classified group are the scientific, technical, and professional spe- 
cialists on whom the country must depend in an atomic age. 

The need for these highly trained individuals is no less acute in 
Government than in private industry. Salaries should be provided 
to lessen the personal sacrifice necessarily made by those who stay in 
public service. 

Already, professional engineers and experienced electronic and other 
technicians, as well as engineering aids employed in the Defense De- 
partment, have, with skilled wageworkers, played an important role 
in the missile and rocket programs. They have made a notable con- 
tribution to the successful launching of the Jupiter-C rocket which 
propelled America’s first satellite into outer space. 

Until a separate professional-scientific schedule is established, the 
salaries of the professionally trained, technically experienced employees 
should be raised as closely as possible to the salaries currently received 
by employees holding comparable positions in industry. 

We suggest that this committee before reaching its final decision 
give earnest consideration to the bill introduced by Representative 
Moss (H. R. 2804). 

Industry figures for comparable civil-service grades point up the 
need for higher salaries for this highly trained group of employees. 

The basic setback from which Federal classified employees Sion 
never recovered was the increase in living costs which had taken place 
prior to the first Federal Employee Pay Act of 1945. Prior to that 
act, salaries corresponding to the present general schedule had not been 
raised since 1930, or 15 years. fom August 1939 to July 1945, the 
effective date of the Pay Act, prices had risen more than 31 percent, 
but the pay raise restored less than half that loss of purchasing power. 

Thus classified employees, in effect, suffered a substantial pay loss 
from which they have never recovered. This loss is the basis of the 
whole classified salary problem, and the situation has been com- 
pounded by every succeeding pay bill. 

From August 1939 to December 1957, living costs, as measured by 
the Consumer Price Index, have risen 106 percent. In the same 
period, the cumulative average increase of classified salaries has been 
81 percent. 

During the same period the average weekly earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing industries have increased 247.5 percent. 
Since 1943 the average of second-step rates for Army-Air Force wage 
board grade 9 has increased 128 percent. 

One fact is clear; the rate of increase of salaries has been substantially 
greater in private industry as revealed in the trend of salaries of 
women officeworkers in 10 widely scattered metropolitan areas in 
the last 5 or 6 years for which data are available in BLS surveys. 
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The increase in salaries of this group, ranging from 22.8 to 43.3 
percent, are indicated in table 6 

We have also examined salaries for occupations in the offices of 
several of the largest corporations as a valid comparison with salaries 
of employees of the Federal Government, the largest employer in the 
United States. 

Among the examples cited is the standard weekly rate of $84.88 
paid the file clerks working for the United States Steel Corp. The 
Chrysler Corp. pays $78.37 entrance and $86.45 maximum rate for 
the same job which in GS-2 in the Federal service receives from $56.80 
to $66.80 a week. 

Rates for stenographers employed by United States Steel and 
Chrysler coincide with the range for GS-6 of $78.40 to $94. Some 
stenographers are in GS-3 in the Federal service, in which weekly 
salaries range from $61.20 to $70.80. 

Tabulating machine operators are paid from $87.55 to $104.20 at 
American Motors and up to $113.22 at Chrysler. This is within the 
range of GS-8 which is several grades above the normal allocation of 
these positions in civil service. 

Indexes of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York offer further 
evidence of the progress of employees in private industry. The index 
of average weekly earnings of clerical and professional employees has 
Saat 181 percent from August 1939 to November 1957 in con- 
trast to the cumulative average increase of Federal classified salary 
rates of 81 percent. 

We believe the evidence we have presented indicates clearly that 
Government employees have demonstrated their right to fair rates 
of pay. It has been shown that many emplovees in private business 
have fared substantially better than have employees of the Federal 
Government, 

To provide the minimum amount which in‘ limited measure can 
satisfy the pressing economic needs of Federal employees, we recom- 
mend the bill H. R. 9999, sponsored by Representative Davis of 
Georgia. 

Mr. Chairman, we are very grateful to the committee for this 
opportunity to appear here today. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnski. Mr. Campbell, we appreciate the evidence presented 
to us in your testimony regarding need of salary increases for Federal 
employees. I would like to ask one question, though. Do you think 
that the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost statistics are a criteria for 
Federal salaries? 

Mr. Campspe... I think that is a good basis on which to work. 

Mr. Lesinsxr. The reason I asked that question is that evidence 
before our committee shows that it does not take in the various 
intangibles of today’s cost of living. 

Mr. Camppew.. It is one of the guides to arriving at what we 
might term an equitable rate of pay. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Well, the BLS includes only the extreme base of the 
cost of living but the other intangibles are not included. 

Mr. CampsBeui. I would not say it is the only basis upon which 
we should judge these rates of pay. 

Mr. Lesinskr. So therefore you suggest, by the tables you have 
given us, that that is the so-called criteria. 
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Mr. Campse.. That is part of the criteria; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Thank you, Mr. Campbell, for your statement. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Rees. I have no questions. Thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Porter? 

Mr. Porter. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Corbett? 

Mr. Corserr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Hemphill. 

Mr. Hempuitt. I would like to ask one question. In your prepared 
statement, that you have submitted for the record, you have the 
increases by percentage of the amount provided in the Davis bill and 
increases by percentage of the amount in what you call the adminis- 
tration bill. 

Would you give us some estimate, or have you calculated the cost 
of the Davis bill as compared to the cost of the administration bill 
and do you have any figures on it, sir? 

Mr. CampsBetu. The cost of the Davis bill is estimated at about 
$500 million. 

Mr. Hemputityi. About $500 million. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hempniii. And what about the administration bill? 

Mr. Camppetu. We have not made any estimate of the cost of 
that bill. It would be less, I think. 

Mr. Hemrnrizi. Also, you have table 3, which is titled “Classified 
Salary Increases Needed To Restore Purchasing Power in 1939, 
Arranged by Selected Grades.” 

How far is that off from the Davis bill in cost? 

Mr. CampBE.Lu. Well, it would cost almost twice as much, I would 
estimate. 

Mr. aoe $1 billion. 

Mr. CampBetu. It would cost considerably more than the Davis 
bill. 

Mr. Hempuiy. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. | have no questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Dellay, have you any questions? 

Mr. Detiay. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to pick up where Mr. Hemphill left off. 

If the cost were approximately $300 million or $500 million or 
$1 billion, somewhere in that difference of opinion, there must be an 
amount we probably could successfully attain at this particular time 
which would run somewhere around the $300 million or $400 million 
mark. Do you not feel at the present time the adjustment at that 
amount as a temporary emergency measure is needed at this time to 
allow us to temporarily solve the problem so we can go in the field 
to make a proper study of this from a different point of view? 

Mr. CampsBety. We have advocated for some time that there be 
a study of the Classification Act aside from the question of a pay 
raise. We think that there is a need for a further study of the C lassi- 
fication Act to bring it up to date and make it more applicable to 
present-day conditions. 

Mr. Detiay. But meanwhile in the present emergency do you not 
feel in order to do something quick that is practical it is feasible to 
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make a salary adjustment at this time with the amount of money we 
can probably get and continue the study at the same time? 

Mr. CampsBe.u. We are advocating the pay raise, this 11 percent 
that is provided by the Davis bill. We think that ought to be passed 
immediately. I do not know if that answers your question or not. 

Mr. Detiay. Thank you. 

Mr. Hempuitt. Will the gentleman yield to me to ask another 
question? 

Mr. De tay. I yield. 

Mr. Hempuu.. If we give you the 11 percent as a practical matter, 
whether we think that you deserve it or not, are we not facing up to 
possible veto and stalemate like we had last year? 

Mr. Campsett. Mr. Hemphill, that is a rather difficult question. 
It does seem to me that the Congress ought to do in its good judgment 
and conscience what it decides to be right under the circumstances, 
and I believe it should follow that course. 

Mr. Hempuiw. That sounds awfully good, and I agree with that 
statement of idealism. But as a practical matter are we not faced 
with the fact of either getting a bill so these people will realize some 
cash that they can feel and see and spend, or getting a bill which 
promises them something that they cannot possibly see, feel, or spend? 
Is that not our problem? 

Mr. Campse.ti. That is quite true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hempuiitu. And Congress, of course, cannot afford to be side- 
tracked or diverted from the practical aspects of what it is trying to 
accomplish, a pay raise for these people in actuality, can they? 

Mr. CampBetu. No; that is right. 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Porter. I would like to ask these gentlemen a question about 
the attitude of their members, those of you that are not in Govern- 
ment employ, because in view of the fact that there is a slump, reces- 
sion, depression, whatever you want to call it, and we know that 
there are over 5 million people unemployed, and many Congressmen 
are wondering whether or not a pay raise at this time will cause, and 
I am speaking again in very practical terms, a resentment among 
groups who are not in Government, many of whom do not have jobs, 
or feel the danger of losing their job and I was just wondering if these 
gentlemen who come from the machinists, electrical workers, fire 
fighters, and I assume the technical engineers, too, would care to 
comment on the attitude of their members who are not in Govern- 
ment employ, taking into account this so-called depression or 
recession. 

Mr. SterHens. Mr. Porter, I do not think so at all. In industry 
over the past 3 or 4 years it has been the practice to negotiate agree- 
ments many years in advance with no wage reopener for as many as 
5 years at a time. Our members in private industry are protected by 
collective bargaining agreements. Next year, and the year after that, 
they are going to receive a wage increase that was negotiated 2 years 
prior to this time. Some of those increases are as high as 7 percent a 
year, which is much more than what we are asking for in this bill. 

I see no reason whatsoever for resentment on the part of our mem- 
bers that are protected in advance for their salary increases annually. 

Mr. Morrison. The next gentleman. 
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Mr. Ryan. Mr. Porter, it has been my experience in my contact 
with our private industry membership that they have shown great 
concern about the plight of the Federal employee over the past 6 or 
7 years. They have even made statenents to the effect that they 
feal that the Federal employee has been placed in the embarrassing posi- 
tion of subsidizing the operation of the Federal Government over and 
above that that is required by the normal payment of taxes that 
everyone is required and should pay and I cannot foresee that there 
would be any objection on the part of the industry membership of our 
organizations, to a very modest increase, and that is all that the 
Davis bill asks for. It is just to take care of about half of the loss 
of purchasing power. Any fair minded person could not object to 
correcting something that has been wrong for too many years. 

Mr. Porter. Thank you, gentlemen. I certainly agree with your 
statements. I wanted to hear you say so because this point has 
been raised by some of my colleagues. It has not been raised in my 
own mail, and my district happens to be one of the districts where 
there happens to be a good deal of unemployment. I do not think 
it is a valid point, but I know it has been raised, and I thought we 
ought to have some testimony here. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Cretetia. I have no questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Have you any questions, Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyuiuu. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

This is following through on the discussion by Mr. Porter. I notice 
that in the Davis bill it does have a graduated grading upward in pay 
increases from grade 3 in the amount of 10.4 percent to grade 15, 12.3 
percent. 

I think the statement that was just made by Mr. Ryan was that 
this does not, in your opinion, correct the compression and the in- 
equity that has been created throughout the years. 

Mr. Ryan. That is right, Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyuu.. I notice it is not anywhere near the spread that 
was sponsored by the AFGE last year. 

Following through on your statement, Mr. Campbell, feeling that 
a study is necessary, I think we should have more than a study, we 
should take some positive action. However, this compression and 
this inequity has been allowed to build up over a period of the years, 
just being realistic about it, I do not think we will be able to correct 
it by a pay bill alone. I think it would be politically unfeasible to do 
it that way. 

The only way we are going to do it is by a separate approach to the 
Classification Act. I feel that a study itself might meet the same fate 
that the Cordiner report seems to have met, that is, after 2 or 3 years 
of study it is going to be shelved somewhere. 

The Congress and the administration should take some positive 
action to create some sort of a board with the authority to reclassify 
these positions to equate the highly technical positions with com- 
parable positions in private industry. Let us take some real posi- 
tive realistic action in that direction. Unless we do that I believe 
over the years we are going to suffer the loss of millions of dollars in 
highly skilled and highly trained people. 
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But I do feel it should be approached as a separate measure in 
reclassification without regard to the fact that it would ultimately 
mean a pay increase for some of these people. We certainly cannot 
handle it in a pay bill like this. I would support the Davis bill even 
if it had a higher percentage of increase graduated up at the top. 
That is most essential if we are ever going to really bring the salaries 
of the classified employees anywhere near in line with those in private 
industry. 

So, I was glad to hear your statement urging a study. But I think 
it should be more than a study, actually an action to reclassify these 
positions and grade them upward. 

Mr. CampsBeti. Without any confusion with a pay raise, a general 
pay raise. 

Mr. Broyui.. Absolutely. 

Mr. Campsett. That is right. I appreciate those remarks, Con- 
gressman Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyui. We had the experience in the 83d and 84th Con- 
gresses with the Postmaster General who tried to come up here pro- 
posing reclassification for the postal positions and at the same time 
we were trying to get a pay increase for postal employees and the two 
approaches were somewhat incompatible and made it difficult to work 
out an equitable pay legislation at that time. 

Mr. Stepuens. Mr. Chairman, in line with Congressman Broyhill’s 
remark, where he stated the Cordiner report is gathering dust on the 
shelf someplace, there have been two very excellent studies and 
reports made, one by the Defense Department, the so-called Cordiner 
committee, and the other by the executive branch of the Government, 
the so-called Young committee report. 1 doubt very much if very 
many Members of the Congress have even seen those reports, reports 
that were compiled by very competent and able staffs, and I would 
suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the reports of both the Cordiner and 
Young committees be placed in the record at this point. 

Mr. Morrison. I think that is impossible, because, frankly, from 
a practical standpoint we want to get these hearings printed at the 
earliest possible date, and I think that that would make the record 
too voluminous. In fact, both of these reports are available to the 
committee m separate form. I think it would make our task in 
coming out with a bill for both the classified and postal employees 
much easier not to have those two reports printed in this record. 
Being realistic, this will enable us to work a whole lot faster. We have 
made it a point to keep these hearings as brief as possible so as to get 
as fast action as possible. I think instead of helping, frankly, the 
printing of those two documents in this record would delay the action 
of this committee. Therefore, the Chair will rule that whereas we 
want both of those made available to the committee at all times they 
should not be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Rees. You would not want the whole Cordiner report in this 
record; would you? 

Mr. SrepuHens. [| think the information should go to the Members 
of Congress through some means. 

Mr. Rens. We already have those two committee reports printed. 
The Members of Congress have them or should have them. I do 
not believe you really want them a part of this record. 

Mr. Morrison. The Chair rules that they will not be made a part 
of this record. 
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Mr. STEPHENS. I respect the very sound judgment of the suggestion 
of the Chairman. 

Mr. Rees. I do not think he really wanted them. 

Mr. Morrison. He knows what he wants. 

Mr. Rees. Maybe he does. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. CeprersperaG. Do you have statistics and figures as to what the 
average pav was for classified workers in 1939 and 1940? 

Mr. CampsBe.y. Yes. 

Mr. Ceprersera. The reason I asked that question, I understand 
the Manpower Subcommittee has statistics that they were $2,061 
and | just wanted to confirm that with vou. 

Mr. Campsety. That would be our estimate, about that figure. 

Mr. CeprerBERG. Do you know what the average is today? 

Mr. Campsett. It is about $4,700 or $4,800. 

Mr. Cepersera. According to the figures I have it is $4,844, 
which would indicate that the average increase from the 1939-40 
period to now is about 135 percent. 

That does come about, I assume, through advances in grade, does 
it not? And a lot of people who are doing the same job started in one 
grade and are now advanced further in their grades. 

Mr. CampBetit. Mr. Cederberg, in this period there have been 
many upper grade people hired who did not work for the Government 
before in the engineering, scientific, and highly technical skills. They 
have come in at higher pay which would serve to increase the average. 

Mr. Cepersera. I agree with that, Mr. Campbell. I do not dis- 
count vour statement about the advancements in grade. 

The reeson I bring this up is because someone was saying in one of 
the grades, either 2 or 3, that there was one-hundred-and-ninety- 
thousand-some in that grade at that time, that there are only 4,000 
left, the rest all having gone up in grade. 

In effect, is it not true that the average person starting in a given 
grade, say he was a clerk or stenographer, and he was in that job in 
the 1939-40 period, would have been advanced to the point where 
he would have been making substantially more than the 160 percent 
that y a mentioned so far as the cost of living. 

Mr. Campsety. Yes. You mentioned the people who moved from 
one rade to another 

Mr. CeEDERBERG. Yes. 

Mr. Campspeii. Grade 1 is a very good example, GS-1. There 
are not nearly as many people in that grade now as were there formerly, 
not because of any promotion system but because it is more and more 
difficult to hire people at the pay. 

Mr. Creprerserc. But you have to agree there are movements 
ahead? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. Ceprerpsera. So regardless in many instances whether or not 
there is a general pay increase there are individual increases ‘that 
occur along the line, and I am for that. I think it is good. 

The reason I bring this up is because I think we are faced, as 
Mr. Hemphill said, with @ practical problem here with a pay raise 
that is going to become law, and it has been delayed too long already. 
[I have a bill in for 74 pereent which I know your organizetion feels 
is too little and | appreciate your position that your organizetion has 
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to take in a situation like this, but it would seem to me that if a bill 
in that general area could be approved we could get it approved in a 
hurry and get the necessary money that you are not getting at the 
present time. 

Mr. CampsBe.t. It has been rather difficult. 

Mr. CreperBerG. Government has to work pretty much by aver- 
ages in many areas. You do recognize that. The cost-of-living 
index is an average. 

Mr. CampBE... Of course, it has been rather difficult to determine 
just exactly what the President would approve. 

In answer to Mr. Hemphill awhile ago I did not intend to be 
impractical about it. I understand and realize there is no point in 
going to the President with a bill that he will not sign. On the other 
hand, we have difficulty in finding out just what would be approved. 

Mr. CeperBerc. What have been the average increases that have 
been approved, say, since 1950? What have they been amounting 
to? 

Mr. Campse.u. In the 1945 Pay Act the increase was about 15 
percent. 

Mr. Creprersera. And that was after the war or almost after the 
war? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. Ceprersera. When we were under wage and price controls 
and there was a problem there at that particular time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. CeperserGa. What happened since that? 

Mr. CampBeE.u. In the 1951 increase it was 10 percent. 

Mr. CeprersBera. There was not any increase from 1945 to 1951? 

Mr. CamMpBELL. Yes; there was an increase in 1948. There was 
an increase in 1946. The 1946 increase was 14 percent. The 1948 
increase was a flat dollar amount of $330. That was 11 percent. In 
1949 it was 4 percent and in 1951 it was 10 percent. 

Mr. Corsertt. Right at that point, is that figure accurate for the 
1948 increase? What did you give, $330? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes; that was a flat dollar increase. 

Mr. Corsett. I thought it was considerably more than that. 

Mr. CreperBerG. That is correct according to this: 11 percent, 
1948; 4 percent 1949; 10 percent in 1951, and 7% percent February 
28, 1955, Public Law 94. 

It just seems to me that we are faced with this practical problem 
of trying to get some legislation that will become law. 

Mr. Broyuiiu. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Cepsrsere. I yield. 

Mr. Broyuitu. In your statement about the average salary of 
Federal employees being around $4,800, I think the facts will show 
that about 61 or 62 percent of the F ederal employees are in grade 6 
or lower, and it will show that the take-home pay, spendable income 
for the average employee, considering that he has 2 children, would 
be $60 a week for 62 percent of the Federal employees. 

There is a practical problem of how we can raise the standard of 
living for 62 percent of the employees of the Government of the most 
wealthy nation in the world. | think it is an appalling situation, and 
there is a practical problem in itself as well as to correct this depr ession 
that has been allowed to create throughout the years as well. 
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Mr. CampBe.tu. Mr. Chairman, 21 percent of the classified employ- 
ees receive less than $3,500 a year; 44 percent are in the $3,500 to 
$4,900 bracket, which means that about 65 percent of the classified 
employees are below the $5,000 mark. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you very much, Mr. Campbell, for your 
testimony and the testimony of the other gentlemen. 

Mr. Corsert. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corsert. The figure I was disagreeing with comes about 
because the postal increase that year, in 1948, was $450, and the classi- 
fied employees did not get as high a rate. 

Mr. CampBeE.u. That is right. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you, gentlemen, for your fine testimony. 

The next gentleman the committee would like to hear from is Mr. 
Edward McCabe, chairman, committee on legislation, National 
Association of Internal Revenue Employees, Nashville, Tenn. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD McCABE, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION, ACCOMPANIED BY C. JOHN RADY, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF INTERNAL REVENUE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. McCase. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Edward W. 
McCabe, of Nashville, Tenn., chairman of the committee on legisla- 
tion for the National Association of Internal Revenue Employees. I 
have with me Mr. C. John Rady, formerly of Des Moines, Iowa, and 
now of Richmond, Va. He is one of our officials. I would like for 
him to sit with me. Our association is composed only of internal- 
revenue employees, and has over 22,000 members. Our membership 
is composed of both clerical and technical employees. 

Last July it was my privilege to appear before this committee and 
present a brief, asking you gentlemen to give consideration to a fair 
and reasonable increase for Federal classified employees. I recom- 
mended that a percentage basis be used. It appears to me that a 
percentage basis would be the most equitable basis for a pay raise. 
Our convention in New Orleans in September 1957 pointed out the fact 
that the average cost of living of our employees has increased 27% 
percent, and that it would actually take this much to bring our pur- 
chasing power in line with the present cost of living as compared with 
1939. Since last July, the United States Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Consumer Price Index has continued to 
rise. 

I recently secured statistics from cross sections of the country. In 
Arizona, the cost of living has continued to show a substantial in- 
crease. Maricopa County (Phoenix) officials estimate the cost of 
living has increased about 16 percent since 1953, and they were 
making an overall adjustment in the salaries of their employees to 
keep pace with that advance. A prominent industry there had given 
the following wage increases: 1951, 4 percent; 1952, 5 percent; 1954, 
3 percent; 1955, 3 percent; 1956, 5 percent; and 1957, 4 percent. It 
appears that employees may get another increase in 1958. 

Our members in Tacoma and Seattle, likewise, report the cost of 
living has substantially increased. One of our members owned a 
piece of property inside the city limits but on the outskirts of town. 
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No new improvements had been made since acquisition in 1952 and 
there were no street or utility improvements. Taxes rose from $78.95 
in 1952 to $190.79 in 1957. Parking in Tacoma at the same location 
jumped from $10 per month in 1954 to $18 per month in 1957. 


Reports from Indianapolis show a steady increase in the cost of 


services, food, housing, et cetera. From the Bay State, our unit in 
Boston reports that, based on the survey made at the unit level, the 
increased cost of living of the members amounted to 32%» percent 
since 1952. From our unit in Columbus, Ohio, they report that 
employees of the State of Ohio received cost-of-living increases based 
on increases as reported by the Consumer Price Index during the years 
1953, 1955, and 1957. Florida and California report much higher 
living costs. 

You gentlemen are aware of the situation just as much as I am. 
You have only to refer to the January 26, 1958, edition of the Wash- 
ington Post in the Federal Diary, when Mr. Jerry Kluttz presented 
the following: 

The downgrading of the Government’s 970,000 classified jobs started in 1939 
with inflation, and it has gained momentum since 1952. 

Salaries paid the 530,000 postal emplovees also have deteriorated during this 
period, but to a lesser extent than those paid classifieds. 

Laborers and mechanies, the per diems, are the only major Federal group whose 
salaries have kept pace with the rates paid similar employees in private industry 
The law requires it. These 700,000 employees have received annual increases in 
recent vears, and their salares have risen an average of 75 percent during the past 
10 vears. 

In contrast, classifieds and postais have been given only | modest basic increase 
since 1951, nearly 7 vears ago. Classifieds were given 74% percent in March 1955, 
and postals 6 percent at that time, plus an average of 2. t percent in Dece mber of 
that year through job classification, or a total of 8.4 percent for them. 

Gentlemen, there can only be one fair answer; a reasonable and a 
just pay raise, equally applicable to classified and postal employees 
should be voted out by this committee. I am not a proponent of any 
single pay-raise bill. Several of you members of the committee have 
introduced bills which will be most acceptable. But I think it is 
appropriate, this year, that the woeful plight of the Federal classified 
employees should be recognized and a just decision reached. I again 
earnestly implore you gentlemen to follow the dictates of your hearts 
and minds and give to the Federal employees a raise commensurate 
with the lost buying power which they have endured so long. | 
also advocate the raise be made effective January 1, 1958. 

[ am sure, as you have indicated many times before, that you will 
again prove that you are cognizant of the Federal employees, and that 
you will show them you are their champions; at the same time safe- 
guarding the investment of the t taxpayers in the Federal employees and 
assuring their retention in the service with adequate compensation. 

As I close, | would like to remind you gentlemen that most of the 
raises which occur as a result of your action will have deducted at 
least an 18-percent income tax, which will inure to the benefit of the 
United States Government. 

My grateful appreciation to the outstanding chairman for allowing 
me to present this brief, and to the other members of the committee 
for their consideration. 

In addition, I would also like to refer to an article, in last night’s 
Evening Star, by Sylvia Porter. 

Mr. Morrison. Could | interrupt the gentleman? 


——————————— 
TL 
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I do not think there has been brought out in these hearings the state- 
ment that you made about the 18 percent income tax. 

Mr. McCase. That is the withholding tax, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. That, as I understand it, would be the amount of 
the raise that would go back to the Federal Government in withholding 
tax. 

Mr. McCase. Yes, sir. That, in most cases, would be a minimum 
because most all of them are already paying income tax and the rates 
go much higher. That is the minimum withholding deduction. So 
you can rest assured there would be a minimum of 18 percent that 
would be withheld. 

Mr. Morrison. In other words, that is the minimum? 

Mr. McCase. Yes, sir; approximately 20 percent of any raise is 
going back in the form of income taxes. 

Mr. Morrison. In other words, if the Government gave a salary 
raise, a fifth of whatever raise it had would come automatically back 
to the Government. 

Mr. McCase. That is right, sir. If it is $400 million they would 
get $100 million of it back. 

Mr. Porter mentioned a moment ago about the session that we are 
having. In last night’s Evening Star, Miss Sylvia Porter very aptly 
covered this situation where she said that the cost of living continues 
to rise, that food takes approximately 30 percent of our budget, that 
services are now 40 percent of our budget. So I do not think that 
while the recession is bad, it is going to stop the cost of living rise, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rees. Could I interrupt you there, \[r. McCabe? 

Mr. McCass. Yes, sir, Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. How does that compare with 1 year ago or 2 years ago? 
Is it very much greater on a percentage basis? 

Mr. McCase. I beg your pardon, sir. 

Mr. Rees. How do those figures compare with 1 or 2 years ago? 

Mr. McCaseg. The cost-of- Tiving index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics continues to rise, sir and I would say maybe 3 pereent over 
last year, but I am just guessing, here, rather than delve into it to 
save time. It has continued to rise, sir. 

Mr. Ress. Is it in your statement? 

Mr. McCase. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for the opportunity of appear- 
ing before you. 

Mr. Lestnski. | have one question, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lesinski. Mr. McCabe, you have been before us many times 
in the past and you have always done a very good job. I have gone 
through your statement here and I noted certain things that a lot of 
people do not touch on and that is the matter of utilities and the 
increased cost of living, not in respect to food alone but other expenses. 

In view of that I would like to ask you a question: 

Do you think the Bureau of Labor Statistics increase as such covers 
the full expense of a person as of today? 

Mr. McCang. I doubt that it covers the cost of hospital expenses 
as they have increased. It does on transportation and_ housing, 
apparels, transportation, medical care. It has it in there but I am 
not sure that it adequately covers that. 
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Mr. Lesrnsxr. You state here where taxes have jumped roughly 
2% times or better in 1 locale. 

Mr. McCase. That is right, certainly. 

Mr. Lesrnskr. Parking has almost doubled, and certain items of 
that type which of course are all related to you as an individual in 
your business. 

oo McCane. Yes, sir. They do not reflect that in this BLS 
index. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Would you be willing to venture a figure, then? 
Would a figure of 6.4 be correct? Would you be willing to venture 
a figure, then, since the last increase? What would be your idea? 

Mr. McCase. I would say this, that based on 100 percent as a 
cost-of-living index in 1939, the cost of living has more than doubled 
since 1939. That is from the Monthly Labor Review. That is the 
reference for that. I cannot answer you on that BLS without making 
a little bit more detailed study on it. 

Mr. Lestnski. The reason I know, cars have tripled. 

Mr. McCase. That is correct, sir. They have tripled. 

Mr. Lesinskr. And so have houses. 

Mr. McCane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lesrnski. That is the reason I asked that question, if you 
had given any thought to it. 

Mr. McCane. I think it might be appropriate for me to say that I 
believe it was the index in 1939 where all items were 59.4 and the 
one I have here that happens to be the September one, it is 121.1. 
So that is more than 2% times that the indexes have gone up on all 
items since 1939, which is a substantial increase. 

Mr. Lesrnsx1. You also mentioned Jerry Kluttz’s article of the fact 
of the downgrading. 

Mr. McCase. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxkr. You say in spite of the increase that the Federal 
employees have received actually they have not received a so-called 
increase due to the downgrading. 

Mr. McCase. No, sir; not downgrading. It was automatic down- 
grading because the cost of living had gone up. That is what it 
amounted to. That is a figure of speech. I mean that is a figurative 
use there. 

Mr. Lesrnskr. The reason I ask the question is because there has 
been a certain amount of downgrading. 

Mr. McCase. I know. This is figuratively rather than actual. It 
shows there was downgrading as a result of the cost of living. In 
other words, it was lower. 

Mr. Lesrtnsxr. Thank you, Mr. McCabe. 

Mr. McCass. Thank you. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees, have you any questions? 

Mr. Reuss. I have no questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mrs. Pfost, have you any questions? 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. I have no questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Cederberg? 

Mr. Creprerserc. How long have you been in the Internal Revenue 
Service? 
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Mr. McCase. 25 years, sir. 

Mr. Ceperserc. How long have you been in the Memphis office? 

Mr. McCasz. I beg your pardon, sir? 

Mr. Creprerserc. How long have you been in the Memphis office? 

Mr. McCasz. I am in the Nashville office. 

Mr. CreperBerec. Oh, I see. 

Mr. McCase. The whole time, sir. 

Mr. CreprerBere. The full 25 years? 

Mr. McCasrz. Except for the service in the Army. 

Mr. Crepersera. What is your position in the office now? 

Mr. McCabe. I am Chief of the Collection Division. 

Mr. CeperserG. How long have you been Chief? 

Mr. McCapse. Since the reorganization. That corresponds to the 
old Director of Internal Revenue. That was in October 1952, sir. 

Mr. Ceprersera. And prior to that you were one of the members 
of the office there? 

Mr. McCase. Yes. I was Chief of the Field Division. That was 
the title, Chief of the Field Division. It had to do with delinquent 
accounts. 

Mr. Ceprersera. You had a promotion since 1939, during the 
period you were there? 

Mr. McCapse. Yes, sir. I started at grade 1, sir. 

Mr. Creprersera. It is hard to make a comparison, then. Do you 
have clerks in your office that have been there in 1939 

Mr. McCase. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ceprersere. In substantially the same work now as they were 
doing then? 

Mr. McCase. Very few of them. They usually get a raise, and a 
new job. A vacancy comes up and they get a chance for a 
promotion. 

Mr. Cepersera. What was the salary of the clerks in your office 
in 1939? 

Mr. McCase. I cannot remember. Let me see, 1939. 

Mr. CreprerserG. Approximately. 

Mr. McCasz. I was just trying to think whether the $1,440 rate 
was in effect. 

Was it—$1,440 was the average clerk’s rate and that today is 
about $2,960. 

Mr. CrepEerRBERG. So it has a little over doubled? 

Mr. McCasp. Yes. 

Mr. CepersBere. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCasz. Yes. 

Mr. CrprerserGc. Anybody in that particular job in 1939 has 
obviously been upgraded. Most all of them have been upgraded so 
far as salaries are concerned, that they are receiving. 

Mr. McCassg, I would not say they have been upgraded. They 
obtained a different position, perhaps, maybe. 

For instance, they started in as file clerks and maybe today they 
are return examiners where the responsibility is greater, sir. 

Mr. CepERBERG. Yes. But you do upgrade your file clerks. 

Mr. McCass, No, sir, we can not do much about upgrading file 
clerks. 

Mr. Cepersere. You move them along? 

Mr. McCase. We do, yes, sir, if they can take on added duties. 
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Mr. CepERBERG. So in many instances those who were receiving a 
salary for a very similar type job in 1939 are receiving substantially 
more today than they were at that time? 

Mr. McCaspe. Actually it is still the same grade, sir. I do not 
think there was any grade change on the file clerks to amount to 
anything. It was grade 2 in 1939 and it is grade 2 today. There 
has been no upgrading today. Our clerical components are suffering 
worse than anyone else. We had an upgrading program for our tech- 
nical men and it has worked very nicely and we have a Commissioner’s 
blue ribbon program. 

Mr. Cepersera. That is all. 

Mr. McCase. Thank you, Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you very kindly, Mr. McCabe, for your 
testimony. 

Mr. Morrison. The committee will next hear from Mr. Vaux 
Owen, president of the National Federation of Federal Employees. 


STATEMENT OF VAUX OWEN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, ACCOMPANIED BY HENRY 
G. NOLDA, SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE NATIONAL FED- 
ERATION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Owen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | am 
Vaux Owen, president of the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees. I am accompanied by Mr. Henry G. Nolda, secretary- 
treasurer of the National Federation of Federal Employees. 

Mr. Rees. May | interrupt? Are you representing a group similar 
to the one represented by Mr. Campbell? 

Mr. Owen. Mr. Campbell represents classified and wage board 
employees in the American Federation of Government Employees, 
AFGE, and I represent the groups of employees or categories of em- 
- ees in an independent organization known as the National 

Federation of Federal Employees. 

We appreciate the opportunity afforded by these hearings to state 
the position of the National Federation of Federal Employees i in sup- 
port of legislation to increase the pay of classified employees, and also 
to propose amendments to the Classification Act which we believe to 
be very much in the interest not only of many employees but of the 
Government in a very important and practical way. 

We share the expressed desire of the chairman and members of this 
committee to expedite these hearings so that they may be concluded 
promptly and so that early action may be taken by the committee on 
the legislation now under consideration. 

My testimony today will be limited in extent, therefore, by this 
desire; by the fact that, at hearings held by this committee during 
the last session of Congress, we presented very comprehensive and 
detailed testimony, including extensive statistical and tabular data; 
and also by the very general recognition, in the Congress, on the part 
of the administration, and throughout the country, we think that 
there is imperative need for action now in this field. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the urgency of the pay situation. 
International events of recent months have dramatically underscored 
the absolute necessity of improving the Federal Government’s position 
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as an employer. The national interest demands the improvement. 
In this time of crisis, the Government must be able to recruit and retain 
the best qualified employees in many categories. It has been proved 
conclusively that the Government cannot do so now. Even the 
exercise by the Civil Service Commission of its full authority under 
section 803 of the Classification Act has not been enough to enable 
the Government to retain many employees vital to defense. 

Moreover, the position of classified employees has steadily worsened 
as living costs have continued to rise. These employees, who have 
had but one pay adjustment in 7 years, are even harder pressed now 
than they were when I testified on pay legislation before this commit- 
tee last summer. 

Thus, the situation which even then was acute, as our testimony 
and supporting data clearly showed, has reached a still more critical 
state today on two vitally important counts. International develop- 
ments, bringing immense new responsibilities to the Federal service 
and its employees, have taken place; and the cost of living is even 
higher than it was at the time the last hearings on pay were held by 
this committee. 

Since it now appears that decisive action is about to be taken to 
meet the problem, the National Federation of Federal Employees 
strongly urges the enactment of legislation which is fully adequate to 
meet the demonstrated need both of the Government and its em- 
ployees. Legislation which clearly falls short of the requirements of 
the situation in which both the Government and the employees find 
themselves would be the poorest kind of economy. 

This means that pay legislation should provide increases which 
are more than merely the token variety. The increases actually 
should serve the desired purpose of strengthening the position of the 
Government as an employer and restoring classified employees and 
their families to a pay status more fairly comparable to that of other 
groups. 

We favor legislation of the kind represented by H. R. 10385, but 
recommend in the light of the situation as it exists today that the 
payrates provided be adjusted upward in all grades. A reasonable 
increase in these rates would be, we believe, wholly realistic and at 
the same time would command very broad support. 

We point to the relative inadequacy of the pay of classified em- 
ployees whose median salary was only $4,075 on June 30, 1957, 
according to the Civil Service Commission October 1957 statistics 
bulletin, as compared with a median salary of $4,410 for postal 
employees and a median salary of $4,597 for wage board employees. 
The classified employees have received an average increase of only 7% 
percent in about 7 years, while wage board employees have received 
increases, which are fully justified, of more than 20 percent. 

Mr. Rees. May I interrupt you there? 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. You do not want to adopt the wage-board method, 
however. 

Mr. Owen. No, we do not. 

Mr. Rees. You know you seemed to have fared better. Under 
your statement you would not want the wage-board system to take 
care of you. 
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Mr. Owen. I make that statement not with a view of advocating, 
sir, the adoption of a wage-board procedure, but to point out the rela. 
tive position of the classified employee as compared with the other. 

Mr. Rzxs. You are pointing out that they do better under the wage 
board than they do under the present method? 

Mr. OwEn. oo 

Mr. Ress. Is that it? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, and under the same employer. 

The professional, scientific, and technical employees whose services 
are vital to defense and to the growth and development of the Nation 
during the space age, are found almost exclusively in the classified 
group. 

Also, we desire to call to the attention of the committee the fact that 
pay legislation now under consideration in both Houses of the Con- 
gress (H. R. 10385 and S. 734) amends the language of section 602 of 
the Classification Act of 1949 relative to professional, scientific, or 
technical positions so that the grade-controlling factors for the present 
grade GS-5 become the grade-controlling factors for the proposed 
grade GS-7. 

This unquestionably is necessary so that the Government may re- 
cruit new employees in those categories. However, no provision is 
made in H. R. 10385 to amend the language of the act in regard to 
grades above GS-7 so that the grade-controlling factors as to those 
grades will bring them into proper alinement with the proposed GS-7. 

This will result not only in a much wider gap between grade GS-7 
and grade GS-9 than existed before, but it also will be grossly oak 
quate to enable the Government to retain professional, scientific, and 
technical employees in grades above GS-7. 

Many employees in these categories are at the maximum of their 
grades due to action of the Civil Service Commission under the 
authority of section 803. Although such action was inadequate, 
H. R. 10385 withholds any substantial increase over the present rates 
of pay for these employees. We believe this is shortsighted and self- 
defeating; that it is contrary to sound policy; that sufficient authority 
ought to be granted to pay rates high enough to enable the Govern- 
ment to retain direly needed employees in these categories, and that 
the Government undoubtedly will continue to lose trained and ex- 
perienced professional, scientific, engineering, and technical employees 
in those grades unless appropriate action compatible with their reten- 
tion is taken. To continue to lose employees in those categories from 
grades above grade GS-7 would weaken deplorably the Nation’s 
capacity to defend itself. 

It is urged, therefore, that pending legislation be amended to revise 
the grade controlling factor canes in section 602 of the Classifi- 
cation Act for grades above grade GS-7 in a manner similar to the 
proposed revisions for grades GS-5 and GS-7 

We further recommend that section 803 of the Classification Act be 
amended to give authority to the Civil Service Commission and the 
agencies affected to raise to the maximum step rate of the grade 
those firstline Classification Act supervisors who are receiving less 
take-home pay than subordinates whose pay is fixed by wage boards. 
In this connection, it should be noted that, because of the lag in 
action on Classification Act pay rates, and the regular recurring 
increases accorded to wage board employ ees on the basis of surveys, 
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the problem of classification act supervisors receiving less than wage 
board subordinates is growing daily. Enactment of pay-increase 
legislation, together with the amendment to section 803 we are here 
proposing, would go a long way toward resolving this increasingly 
vexatious administrative problem. 

While it is our view that further revisions in the Classification Act 
should be made in order to increase the effectiveness of that basic 
and essential law, we realize that at this juncture time is of the 
essence and that prompt action on adequate and realistic pay rates— 
. plus the very necessary amendments which we are here suggesting as 
& minimum requirement—is of paramount importance now. 

We appreciate the interest of the chairman and the members of this 
committee, and the expressed determination to move ahead without 
delay so that legislative action on a pay measure may be completed 
by the Congress at the earliest possible moment. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to appear and state our 
position in support of an adequate pay raise for classified employees. 

Mr. Morrison. Mrs. Pfost. 

Mrs. Prost. I have no questions at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. I have no questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Hemphill. 

Mr. Hempuiy. I want to thank the gentleman for what he said 
about H. R. 10385, which is a bill which I introduced hoping to get 
some reason or practicality into it. If you do not mind, state what 
features of that legislation you think you do like. 

Mr. Owen. I like particularly the feature that opens the door to 
this change in the grade controlling factor language, where you in a 
sense substitute the language that is now in GS—5 for the language in 
GS-7, so that a college graduate in these categories of employees 
would now come in at. grade GS-7 instead of grade GS-5. 

We appreciate the percentage that you suggest there. We think 
that the percentage should be higher, but we want to be realistic about 
it. We know that this committee and the Members of Congress have 
to reach some opinion in their own minds as to what legislation will 
survive a veto, and we know the President vetoed bills last year for 
11 percent. We know that he has stated that he would veto bills 
that high this year. I do not know what he would do. I think a case 
could very well be made for a much higher percentage than 7} percent. 
But I do think that we ought at this session of the Congress and as 
soon as possible get a bill out that the President will sign that will 
give these classified employees some increase in pay. 

Mr. Hempariy. Thank you. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. I have no questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyuiuu. I have no questions. 

Mr. Morrison. We thank you very much, Mr. Owen, for your fine 
testimony. 

Mr. Owen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. The next witness the committee would like to hear 
from is Mr. Alfred E. Beiter, former Member of Congress and now 
president of the National Customs Service Association. 
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STATEMENT OF ALFRED E. BEITER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
CUSTOMS SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Berrer. Mr. Chairman, my name for the record is Alfred 
Beiter, and I am president of the National Customs Service Associa- 
tion. 


In order that the committee may get down to the task of drafting 
a bill and reporting a bill, I shall be extremely brief. I would like to 
file, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, my statement in the record 
and to include in connection therewith a summary of a letter which 
I have received from a deputy collector of customs, which gives a true 
picture of his district and the need for a substantial raise in salarv. 

The reason I would like to summarize this letter is because yester- 
day there was a coloquy between Congressman Gross and one of the 
members representing a larger city pointing out that the problems of 
the man that lives in the so-called sticks are lesser than those that 
live in the city. This fellow is up at Whitetail, Mont., which is a one- 
man port, and is really up in the country, but he has problems there. 
His problems are as great as those of some of our inspectors and cus- 
toms employees in the city. 

Mr. Morrison. Let the statement and summary of letter be filed. 

Mr. Berrer. Thank you. 


(The statement and summary of letter follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED F, Berrer, NATIONAL PRESIDENT, NATIONAL CusTOMS 
SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, for the record my name is Alfred F. Beiter. I am president of 
the National Customs Service Association. Our association is an independent 
group. It is composed only of customs service employees and has approximately 
6,000 members throughout the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Canada, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

I am appearing before this committee today in behalf of this large group of 
customs employees who are vitally interested in pending bills to provide higher 
rates of pay. I am deeply appreciative of the opportunity the committee has 
afforded us to present the views of this association on a subject which is of para- 
mount interest to all Federal workers. 

The impact of the rising cost of living, now at a new high level, is having a 
profoundly serious effect on the Federal workers. 

We know as the prices rise the individual receives less for his money. This has 
been true for Government employees to the extent that the Consumer Price Index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics has risen 121.6 percent since the 1947—49 average. 
This 121.6 percent increase in prices means that the Government employee receives 
a dollar which is worth approximately 50 cents, in relation to the dollar he earned 
in 1939. 

The employee may raise his living standard only by increasing his rate of pay 
beyond the rate needed to maintain purchasing power equal to that of some 
prior date. 

It is erroneous to conclude that the employee should receive no pay raise if his 
rate of pay has increased as much percentagewise as the cost of living. The 
employee is only holding his own in relation to advancing living costs and is not 
improving his standard of pay to which his increasing skill and experience entitle 
him. Such reasoning makes no allowance for raising the living standard of the 
individual inasmuch as it represents mere subsistence. 

I place my statement squarely on the right which these employees have to raise 
their living standards as workers in industry have been raising theirs. 

Perhaps the need for tying social-security payments, civil-service-retirement 
payments and Government salaries to the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ cost-of- 
living index should be further explored by this committee. 

Since the dollar is worth only 51 percent of its 1938 value, it is obvious that 
inflation has become an economic fact of life which the Government should no 
longer ignore in its dealings with social security, retirement payments, and the 
civil-service employees. 
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Money is such a confusing subject, it is hard to discuss it objectively. It is 
hard to get, easy to spend, and few people can talk about it unemotionally. A 
banker’s idea of money is entirely different from the earpenter’s. Inflation means 
one thing to a retired person with savings, and quite another to a young working- 
man with no stake. 

Sinee inflation is destined to be with us for quite some time, the establishment 
of a constant-value income should be the Government’s No. t concern. 

The main purpose of money, it seems to me, is to facilitate the flow of goods and 
services throughout the economy. When the economy is producing at capacity, 
money is fulfilling its purpose 100 percent. When the economy is not producing 
at capacity, and unemployment has decreased the flow of goods and services, 
money is not doing its part. 

Today our economy is producing goods and services at near capacity, and so 
money is doing exactly what it should do. Now, since money is functioning at 
nearly 100 percent in facilitating the flow of goods and services, and we have a 
condition of inflation, is inflation really bad? 

The answer is both ‘‘Yes’’ and ‘“‘No.’’ If you are on a fixed income, inflation is 
certainly bad for you. The millions of persons drawing social-security benefits 
and thousands of persons drawing civil-service-retirement pensions are in this 
class. So are the salaried persons in the customs service and those employed by 
the Government elsewhere. These people need a constant-value income. 

If you are producing elsewhere in the booming economy, inflation probably 
isn’t hurting. Business and labor ean function efficiently so long as money doesn’t 
devaluate over the short period necessary to put it back into circulation. 

Is there any way the Government could create a truly constant-value dollar 
and thus halt inflation permanently? Not without rigid controls over every 
hour of service and every item of goods. 

Under such controls, people would take on characteristics of Government 
employees, and the entire economy would be saddled in the grip of a permanent 
price-fixing OPA. Such a course is unthinkable. 

What should be done if inflation is partly bad, and managed economy even 
worse? The answer is to tie salaries and pensions to the cost-of-living index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The Government should begin now to protect 
the income of its employees and the hundreds, yes thousands, of retired workers 
and the millions of people on social security. 


SuMMARY oF LETTER RECEIVED BY Mr. ALFRED F. BEITER 


The following is a summary of facts which I received from a deputy collector 
of customs stationed at Whitetail, Mont. The purpose of going into the detail is 
to give a picture of the difficulties of customs employees, and the need for a sub- 
stantial raise in salary. 

The officer referred to has completed 27 years of service in the Government. 
He also served 2% vears in the Army during the First World War. He is 66 years 


ol? end has 9 wife end 5 children, 3 of which are still at home (2 in grade school, 
? 


au! | in college). The boy going to college had to miss the first quarter last fall 
as bis father was unable to assist him financially, as he was able to do in his previ- 
ous 3 vears of college. 

The customs officer was transferred to Whitetail a year ago on short notice, 
was unable to rent a house so he had fo buy one. It was small and in a rundown 
condition, also had no modern conveniences. The officer had to borrow on his life 
insurance policy, and go into debt besides in the amount of $2,500, this in addition 
to the purchase price of the property. 

Some time ago the customs office was moved away from Whitetail 744 miles 
north to the Canadian border. This required an additional expense driving to and 
from work. The employees did not receive compensation from the Government to 
reimburse them for making the move. 

I am informed that the only stores in Whitetail are two small grocery stores. 
For other household needs, including medical, this customs officer needs to drive 
10 miles west to Scobey, or 80 miles east to Plentywood (round trip). He has to 
drive 7 miles to church, and since he takes turns working Sundays, his family 
cannot get to church only every other Sunday now that he is stationed at the 
border, unless he chips in toward driving expenses with his neighbors. 

His wife is very thrifty, making most of her own and the children’s clothes, 
and she also does her own baking. In spite of this they have a hard time making 
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his check go. He has to make small payments to all his creditors each month, 
and as near as can be estimated it will take him 3 years to get out of debt. 

No doubt this committee has received similar letters from many of the classified 
and postal workers. 

Mr. Gross. I will read the summary of your letter with interest, 
may I say? 

Mr. Berrer. Thank you. 

I want to thank the committee for this opportunity of appearing 
before them. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you, Mr. Beiter. 

The next witness that the committee would like to hear from is 
Mr. Harold Whitmore, in behalf of the Patent Office Society. 

Mr. Whitmore. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD WHITMORE, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN, 
PATENT OFFICE SOCIETY, ACCOMPANIED BY ARTHUR LA 
POIN, PRESIDENT, PATENT OFFICE SOCIETY 


Mr. Wuitmore. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 
With me is Arthur La Poin, the president of the Patent Office Society, 
and I am Harold Whitmore, legislative chairman. 

I speak for the Patent Office Society, not to duplicate anything 
ay, said but to make a point which we have not heard from any 
other group and which we think is important. 

I should say, first, the Patent Office Society is not an employees’ 
union but a professional society dedicated to Government, better 
utilization of the patent system, and the one point we want to make 


as strongly as we know how is that present salary scales, especially in 
the upper grade levels, the scientific and professional levels, are hurting 


the Government operation very badly. The individuals do not 
matter. They can get out. They are getting out and getting better 
jobs. But as to the present scale the real damage is the damage to 
Government. The reasons which I do not want to go into extensively 
were analyzed in a study which was published which we ask to go 
into the record as our statement essentially. Its importance, I think, 
is indicated by the fact that the Reader’s Digest is now having some 
correspondence with the idea of digesting it for the public generally. 
Its importance, also, is that in it are answers to many of the questions 
which we have heard raised here this morning. 

We would like, then, to put in the record this statement of which I 
think you have copies. It is a small printed leaflet. Do you have 
copies there? 

Mr. Gross. Yes; there are copies. 

Mr. Morrison. Would you like to insert that in the record? 

Mr. Warrmore. Yes, sir. That will be our main statement. I 
have only a few words to add. 

Mr. Morrison. Let the statement be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(The statement follows:) 
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[Reprinted ‘from the December 1957 and February 1958 issues of the Journal of the Patent Office Society} 
HOW LOW FEDERAL SALARIES ARE HURTING GOVERNMENT 
Studies by Harold B. Whitmore and Robert L. Hill 
FEDERAL SALARIES VERSUS Patent Orrice PRroaegss ! 

By Harold B. Whitmore ? 


Many problems faced by the overloaded Patent Office are moving toward 
solution. More space and better working conditions are being provided. Projects 
looking toward more rapid searching through improved classification and me- 
chanical searching wherever feasible are moving slowly ahead. An appropriation 
of $19 million has made possible the recruiting of many new examiner trainees. 
First signs of a major decrease in backlog are beginning to appear. 

Yet one of the worst problems, the loss of the more competent and experienced 
examiners who are so vital to the efficient operation of the Patent Office and to 
the prompt issuance of valid patents remains unsolved. 

Both in the Department of Commerce and in Congress, there is evident inereas- 
ing recognition and understanding of the critical importance of the patent system 
to the intense research activities of modern American industry. Despite their 
support, however, despite the dedicated efforts of the Patent Office administration, 
despite the tireless work of a shrinking career examining corps, this one problem 
has grown steadily worse. 

Why? What is the remedy? 

Tackling this problem, members of the Patent Office Society have made studies 
to learn why the turnover in experienced examiner personnel has been so high, 
what the effects are, and what can be done about it. 

The studies have covered the attitudes of the younger examiners toward their 
work, and toward the Patent Office. They have covered salary levels within the 
Patent Office, and salary levels for outside positions having comparable require- 
ments in private and corporate patent practice. They looked into: (1) exa™iner 
positions and their requirements; (2) reasons for the high rate of examiner losses; 
(3) effect of these losses on Office operations; and (4) possible measures to cut 
these losses, to obtain the better work at lower cost that goes with more experi- 
enced and efficient personnel. 

The studies have been possible through the wholehearted cooperation of the 
examiner personnel, the Patent Office administration, and numerous corporat‘ons 
and patent law firms throughout the country. Results were used by the society 
in testimony at hearings early in 1957 before the Post Office and Civil Serviec 
Committees of both the Senate ? and House. 

Subsequent evidence fortifies the society’s early conclusions. Further, it sug- 
gests that personnel problems present in the Patent Office, especially in the upper 
level positions, are prevalent and increasing throughout the entire Federal Govern- 
ment. 

With this larger significance in mind, the paragraphs which follow combine with 
the substance of the society’s testimony before Congress an interpretation of the 
larger significance of present personnel problems, especially what emerges as the 
critical etfect of present Federal salary scales. 


I. EXAMINER POSITIONS AND THEIR REQUIREMENTS 


The purpose of the patent system is to stimulate the progress of science and 
the industrial arts. The Patent Office serves this purpose by granting patents 
to inventors while retaining for the public full rights to already existing knowledge. 
In this work, the critical function of the more than one thousand examiner per- 
sonnel is to define the line between this area of patentability to inventors and the 
area of public rights, with full justice to both. 


1 Eprror’s Note,—Deeply concerned with the Patent Office problems of a decade ago, the journal pub- 
lished in December 1947, an article on ‘‘What’s Got into the Office Lately?” by this same author. 

It was a comprehensive and illuminating analysis of many Patent Office problems. It offered a fresh 
concept of the controlling importance of the “total disposal time’’ on each application as the true gage of 
Patent Office operations, a new graphic presentation of Patent Office conditions, and a new emphasis on 
the vital necessity of long term planning, all of which permeate Patent Office thinking and operations today. 

The Patent Office Society considers this article to be equally important, relating as it does to the greatest 
problem whieh confronts the Patent Office today. The situation it presents is important to the Patent 
Office, to the entire Federal Government. It should be known to the Nation. Reprints are available. 

? Past president and legislative chairman of the Patent Office Society. 

3 Hearines on Salaries of Federal Employees before a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, 85th Cong., May 1957, pp. 257-264 and 320-321. 
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The examiner must constantly deal on even terms with inventors working on 
the frontiers of engineering and scientific progress, in areas of technology usually 
unknown to the public, often secret. Collectively, the examiners must be able to 
understand and to evaluate new developments in all fields of applied science and 
technology. College training in science or engineering is essential; but this 
scientific or engineering training is only the beginning. 

In addition, the examiner must have thorough legal knowledge. There is 
constant need to weigh evidence, to evaluate conflicting contentions; to understand 
and diligently define the often shadowy line between the rights of the inventor 
and the rights of the public. There must be evaluation not only technological 
but judicial, adequate to insure that the final product of the Patent Office, the 
patent grant, is just, valid, and enforcible in the eyes of the law. For this, legal 
competence is of utmost importance, indispensable for the higher examiner positions, 

A third factor is experience, in the substance and procedures of patent prosecu- 
tion, and in the fields of knowledge within which the examiner works. From the 
time when the average untrained beginner handles only a few cases to the time, 
years later when long experience and ripening judgment bring him to a productive 
and dependable maturity, there must be constant training, supervision, and 
advice. The Patent Office estimates that the cost of training an examiner, above 
his contribution to the work of the Office, approximately $7,000. 

The combined years of engineering or scientific training, years of legal training, 
and years of specialized experience within the Patent Office are needed before the 
examiner can be freed to do largely independent work, before he achieves that 
maturity, wide knowledge, and judicial competence which are so vital to the 
basic purpose of the patent system. 


Il. RATE OF EXAMINER LOSSES AND REASONS THEREFOR 


An example illustrates vividly the current rate of losses. Of those who became 
examiners in the years 1947—54, how many are still with the Patent Office? 80 per- 
cent perhaps? Or only 60 percent? No—less than 25 percent. 

In an office where experience and long career service are so important, it is a 
shock to find today a turnover rate above 20 percent in a single year. In what 
group does this loss occur? Why is the rate so high? 

The accompanying length of service chart, pages 888, 889, dated April 1, 1957, 
shows how many examiners entering the Patent Office each fiscal year in the past 
remained on that date. For recent years, it shows also the total recruited each 
year. 

Of 817 recruited in the 1947—54 period, only 215 remained on April Ist; since 
then, 17 more have been lost. From the 217 remaining on April Ist in the up-to- 
1931 group, 20 more have gone; from the 1955-56 group, 46 more. 

Why should this loss continue? Are there not many advantages in working 
for the Patent Office in Washington? 

For young men looking to careers in the patent profession, the supreme advant- 
uge of work in the Patent Office is valuable experience, combined with opportunity 
to study law in evening courses at any of several Washington universities. For 
recruiting, this advantage is the one powerful argument which has offset in some 
cases the severe salary handicap of Federal salary limits for new graduates $1,000 
below what industry offers; but for retention it fails completely, a transient ad- 
vantage washed out by each new wave of law school diplomas. 

There are more permanent advantages. The security and steadiness of employ- 
ment are unsurpassed. At 5 o'clock on Friday, the files may be put away and 
forgotten until Monday morning, leaving the weekend free for home and family 
and the hobbies and avocations so abundant in our modern life. With innumer- 
able activities available in Washington, life for many is less frenzied, more satis- 
fying than in more competitive communities. 

Fringe benefits such as annual leave, sick leave, insurance and retirement 
privileges are in varying degree comparable to those in private industry. After 
15 years in Government service, each employee receives 26 days of paid annual 
leave, a privilege worth having. For the high level employee with at least 30 
years in the Office, there is added to his annual salary a retirement annuity benefit 
which is worth, in terms of private paid-up annuities, some $4,000 for each added 
year of service. 

Further, there will soon be new opportunities for promotion in the Patent 
Office unequaled in years. The wave of retirements probable within the next 
few years will create a'vacuum in high level positions, an early need for qualified 
examiners capable of accepting high responsibility, which is only now being 
realized. The time approaches when the crying need will be not for vacancies to 
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offer qualified examiners, as it has been in the recent past, but for enough qualified 
men to fill existing vacancies. 

Moreover the Cordiner report, the Young report, the recent administration- 
sponsored O’Connell committee report are signs that basic facts discussed below 
are being rec ognized, that a realistic revision of the entire professional and scientific 
salary schedule, including reappraisal of the salary structure within the Patent 
Office, may be in the offing. 

With all these advantages, what further is needed to end the exodus? 

It is clear that for the type of personnel needed here, something more than 
security, retirement and leave benefits, and too often smashed hopes of future 
changes is needed. 

Personnel people tell us that prestige of position, personal challenge, pride and 
satisfaction in the job, and a chance to grow and get ahead are needed. Most im- 
portant is a salary at least adequate to one’s needs. These are the bone and 
sinew of a stable and satisfied corps. Are these factors present in the Patent 
Office? 

Of such oldtime attractions as prestige and pride of public service in respected 
positions, too little survives today. The position of examiner, which in Germany 
is rated at a high judicial level of personal responsibility, here seems to many to 
have approached too often the depressing inpersonal fecundity of pure mass 
production. 

Satisfaction with the job and with the future prospects has been at low ebb. 
Compared with the 24 percent retention rate for examiners who came during the 
1947-54 period, a 1956 questionnaire to examiners with less than 6 years in the 
Office showed an even lower 13 percent definitely intending to remain. It showed 
also that the difficulties which go with piled-up backlog ‘and excessive turnover 
have led to great dissatisfaction with working conditions, management policies, 
lack of adequate supervision, and other work control procedures; dissatisfaction 
arising basically from too few experienced personnel, from frustrations and de- 
feated hopes, which the best efforts of a dedicated administration have been and 
will be powerless to overcome until the existing unrealistic salary law is changed. 

With such conditions predisposing to discontent, the matter of salary ‘‘adequate 
to one’s needs’’ becomes critical. What, we may ask, is ‘“‘need’’? 

To the starving, it is a handful of rice. To Mrs. Jones, a new rug, or a second 
car. To Alexander, it was new worlds to conquer. In principle, perhaps what 
is adequate to meet one’s ‘‘need’”’ might be all of those things which satisfy him 
to the degree that no urgent change in his pattern of living seems necessary. 
Everything considered—his ability, his years of education, his experience, the 
present standards of living for comparable occupations, the reasonable belief 
that his income should supply his family with educational and other advantages 
comparable to what his own position requires—is he, as the doctors say, “doing 
as well as could be expected’”’ 

To the examiner, this means enough more than what those with only high 
school education receive to justify and repay the cost, time, and effort which 7 
years of added technical and legal education required. It means enough to 
maintain for his family the standard of living commonly associated with this 
type of work, enough to educate his children. It is unquestionably the attitude 
of most examiners that even with hoped-for promotions to the higher positions, 
present Federal salary levels will not méet their reasonable expected needs. 

In 1956, to learn what justification there is for this attitude, and what salaries 
might be needed to change it, President R. A. Wahl of the Patent Office Society 
appointed a special committee under the chairmanship of Mr. W. F. Purdy to 
make a survey of salaries for positions of comparable requirements in corporate 
patent prac tice. 

A confidential questionnaire was sent to some 125 corporate patent depart- 
ments from coast to coast. So far as possible, all fringe benefits, special bonuses, 
and salaries of the top executives in the larger corporate patent departments were 
excluded. 

The stated purpose of the survey was the presentation to Congress of an au- 
thoritative analysis of nay levels necessarv to retain in the Patent Office a stable 
career corps of thoroughly qualified examiners. 

Fulfilling thls purpose, the figures obtained from the first 46 replies were sum- 
marized at the hearings in the form of a simplified salary chart comparing salaries 
for comparable positions within and outside of the Patent Office. For the con- 
venience of the readers, the chart is here reproduced. 
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The vertical scale is salaries; the horizontal, experience. The lower curve 
shows examiner salaries. The upper curve shows outside salaries. Between lie 
the greener pastures which beckon to the examiner from the world outside. 

The detailed data which went into the making of the chart showed wide varia- 
tions between different companies, different industries, different geographical 
areas, and different individuals. As a whole, the chart gives a good overall picture 
of conditions within and without the Patent Office. Three zones of the chart 
reveal three very significant facts. 

The areas at the left involve the first 5 years following graduation from engi- 
neering or other college. Over this period, the chart shows that outside salaries 
average over $1,000 more than the Patent Office under existing law can pay. It 
shows too a major cause of discontent, that not until a legal education and 5 years 
of experience have been added to his 4-year engineering or scientific training will 
his income rise even to the $7,000 to $9,000 annual wage total often received 
today by the high-school trained bricklayer, plasterer, or other skilled tradesman. 

The wide central area covers nonsupervisory work in the 5-to-15-year period. 
At the beginning of this period, with a degree in engineering, usually with a degree 
in law and a member of the bar, and with 5 years of experience in the Patent 
Office, the examiner receives an annual salary of $8,215. Ten years later, on the 
present salary scale, he will receive $8,645. An increase—not in 1 year but over 
the entire 10-year period—of a total of $430. What a rich reward for 10 years 
of increasingly valuable service.‘ 

In contract, he sees in this period that outside, from a starting salary above 
what he can ever earn as a specialist or a nonsupervisory examiner in the Office, 
his salary, instead of remaining horizontal, will rise steadily to something like 
$5,000 above Federal levels for comparable work. 

In the third zone, the supervisory areas to the right, the figures used were mainly 
for positions supervising groups of 6 to 20 people, comparable to examining divi- 
sions in the Office. Here, outside slaries double those of comparable Patent Office 
positions. In the highest positions in the Office, the members of the Board of 
Appeals, the Assistant Commissioners, and even the Commissioner himself receive 
many thousands less than the head of many a small corporate group totaling less 
than 20 people. 

That outside salaries are so much higher might still have little effect if the 
Office morale were high, and if the examiner’s expectation of future career salary 
were enough to meet his expected future need. 

Consider, however, the young bachelor with an engineering degree and 6 months’ 
experience who receives $5,335 a year. It is possible, should he marry and have 
children, that with a 50 percent greater salary 5 to 10 years later, he might support 
a 300 or 400 percent increase in family so long as the children are small. Looking 
further ahead, however, he sees that with $430 more, even $1,000 more if he is 
fortunate enough to be promoted to specialized or supervisory duties, college 
bills for several children and perhaps a grandparent or two in the home will raise 
his expenses to a level wholly beyond his future capacity to pay. 

It is significant that in the survey which showed only 13 percent intend to re- 
main in the Office, low future salaries were the main deterrent. Whether or not 
he might prefer to remain in Federal service, the young examiner feels he cannot 
afford the sacrifice. In justice to his family, he must—and does—go. 

Recently, for similar reasons, even the high-level examiners are beginning to 
leave. A former division head who retired very recently upon reaching the mini- 
mum retirement age put it this way: 

“Sure, I know I am giving up increasingly valuable future retirement rights. 
But through social security and private plans, I’ll get equal benefits. Meanwhile, 
even with my Government annuity reduced because of early retirement, working 
during regular working hours outside is raising my total income to over $5,000 
more than my salary in the Office. Could I send my girls to college on money 
that I wouldn’t get for 10 years, maybe when I am too old and feeble to enjoy 
anything that is left over? This way, I’m paying my bills as they come.” 

fhe situation is simply an extension of that discussed recently by former 
President Hoover, who said, ‘‘With inadequate pay for top executive skill and the 
uncertainty of promotion, our best employees become the easy recruits of private 
business. In consequence, many services are left to be administered by dead- 
wood,”’ 5 

Older men, impossible to replace for many years, as well as young men, are 
leaving. With many of the highest officials nearing retirement, with so many of 


‘Since Dec. 1, these respective figures are $8,645 and $8,645, a 10-year increase of zero. 
5 Speech before third Nationa] Reorganization Conference, February 4, 1957. 
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the abler men at all levels leaving for outside incomes more adequate to meet their 
needs, further damaging losses threaten. Yet it may fairly be asked, Is turnover 
necessarily harmful? 


Ill, EFFECT OF EXAMINER LOSSES ON PATENT OFFICE OPERATIONS 


Without repeating here what has been thoroughly discussed elsewhere,*® the 
answer to whether this turnover is harmful must be a resounding, ‘‘Yes.’’ 

Major reasons perhaps may be briefly summarized as (1) the loss in production 
when experienced men averaging perhaps 8 cases a week are replaced by beginners 
averaging 2 or 3; (2) the loss from production of time needed for the experienced 
to train, supervise, and advise the beginners; (3) the loss in efficiency when so 
many cases suring prosecution are handled by a succession of different examiners;? 
(4) the deterioration in quality that comes when the influx of so many new men 
combined with a topheavy workload makes adequate supervision almost impos- 
sible; and (5) the cumulative loss to the Patent Office of its heavy investment in the 
trained and experienced examiners who leave, currently totaling over $1,500,000 
each year. The potential gain in efficiency and economy obtainable from reducing 
these losses is very great. 

All these are immediate effects, today. 

Even more dismaying are the future effects. 

For sound continuing operation, any organization must have management in 
depth, younger men at many levels of experience, coming along, ready to step in as 
older men retire. How does the Office stand in this respect? 

The following table compares with 1954 the 1957 percentages.of examiners rated 
experienced (over 5 years), intermediate (2—5 years), and trainee (under 2 years). 


[Percent] 
Experienced | Intermediate Trainee 


June 30, 1954 75 20 | 
Sept. 30, 1957 37 10 | 

The almost total disappearance of the intermediate group and the fact that 
some 200 of the dwindling experienced 37 percent are at or near retirement 
suggests a closer look. 

The Patent Office has some 230 administrative or specialized jobs in grade 
GS-13 or higher for which 10 to 25 years of experience have been in the past a 
normal prerequisite. The majority of the highest of these jobs are filled by men 
who entered the Office in 1931 or before. They appear at the left of the length- 
of-service chart, included in the solid block which numbered 217 last April and 
is now down to 197. Most of these men are eligible for retirement now; the rest 
will be ready by 1963. Occupants of the 110 highest positions average nearly 
57 vears old. Recent retirement experience in this group puts average retirement 
age at 61.5. To fill these high-level positions which will be vacant some 5 or 6 
years hence, and for which long experience and high qualification are so essential, 
who will be available? 

The chart showed as still in the Office on April Ist, 1957, 159 who arrived in 
1932-1946, and 215 (198 today) in the ensuing 1947-54 period. An informed 
estimate indicates that of these combined entire groups, perhaps as many as 
175 can eventually qualify to fill the 230 high-level positions, if they are still in 
the Office. How can the rest of the 230 positions be filled, as they must be if 
the Office is to do its job? 

The Office must locate, swiftly train, and somehow manage to keep enough of 
the ablest among the beginners of today, the youngest and rawest recruits whose 
training has barely begun, to develop the competence and responsibility that these 
higher positions require. 

What is being done, or can be done, to keep the older experienced men with 
the Patent Office longer, and to keep the able younger men who will be so badly 
needed a very few years from now? 


6 See What’s Got Into the Office Lately? 29 JPOS 869. 
? See hearings, above, pp. 264-268, letter from Senator O’Mahoney with extensive documentation on th 
point. 
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IV. POSSIBLE MEASURES TO REDUCE EXAMINER LOSSES 























Congress has authorized intensive recruiting measures. At an estimated cost 
of $30,000 in 1 year, the Office in 1955 and 1956 recruited 500 new examiners. 
With what result? Over 200 have already gone. Clearly, recruiting is hardly 
an efficient or permanent remedy to the steady attrition of the most competent. 

By section 803 (a) of the Classification Act of 1949, the 83d Congress gave the 
Civil Service Commission authority to raise salaries to top-of-grade levels within 
grades when Government salaries are otherwise hopelessly noncompetitive with 
private industry. The Commission has cooperated with the Patent Office in 
granting such within-grade salary increases. 

However, a glaring defect in section 803 (a) now appears. Under it, a beginner 
in a higher grade is paid overnight a salary equal to or exceeding salaries attained 
by others only after years of slow progress, others who are far more experienced, 
more valuable, more worthy, for whom no further increases will become available 
for Many years. 

The unfairness to career personnel is apparent. Naturally resentful of such 
treatment, with further increases seemingly impossible, with no incentive to re- 
main, no future, the best and most valuable men, taking a fresh look at the higher 
salaries offered outside, are soon lost. 

The society has proposed an amendment to this section which would remedy 
this inequity by authorizing further step increases in such cases. Yet this 
would merely amend a law which is in itself no more than a stopgap measure and 
fails wholly to solve the true difficulty that underlies the present Federal salary 
law, not only for the Patent Office but throughout Government. 














































Vv. BASIC REQUIREMENTS OF A REVISED FEDERAL SALARY LAW 





The most fundamental requirement of a Federal salary law is that to get and 
retain a fair share of the talent in any field, agencies must be able to offer working 
conditions, salaries, and other benefits which are competitively comparable with 
those in private industry. 

Not those which existed in 1923, when the basic law now in use was adopted; 
not in 1939, when it was revised; not in the forties and fifties when social concepts 
of narrowing the spread in pay levels regardless of education, ability, and expe- 
rience were often dominant; but today. Nevertheless, to understand conditions 
today, a comparison of salary trends in industry and in Government over the 
last 20 vears is enlightening. 

In private industry, salary trends over such a period have followed this general 
pattern. Soon after the war ended, scarcity of supply plus increased demand for 
graduating engineers, scientists, and others spurred a swiftly rising pay schedule 
for beginners. Average starting salaries for engineering graduates climbed 
steadily from around $2,400 to $6,000 in 1957. 

At the beginning of this rise, there were enough men in the upper expert and 
executive levels to meet the need there. Later, as older executives retired, the 
scarcity of people of high level qualifications began to appear; and some 3 years 
ago, the rising trend which had first appeared in the novice group began spreading 
swiftly and strongly to upper levels. A national business service, commenting 
recently on the increasing shortage of competent lower, medium, and top execu- 
tives, referred to this as a major problem today, growing worse, with cross-raiding 
and upgrading in salaries and benefits currently intensifying. 

The patent profession was among the first hit by this shortage. Patent protec- 
tion is vital to the financing of industry’s costly and expanding research programs. 
With probably fewer than 4,000 persons in the entire nation having the desired 
3 qualifications of engineering or scientific training, legal training, and substantial 
experience in the Patent Office, the outside salaries shown on the salary chart for 
1956, reported now to be even higher, are understandable; but the effect on the 
Patent Office, with its rigid ceiling so far below the outside levels, is, to put it 
mildly, discouraging. 





8 Hearings, above, p. 320. The society suggested that the purposes of sec. 803 (a) could be better achieve d 
by amending it to read as follows (changes in italics) : 

‘‘Sec, 803 (a). Whenever the Commission shall find (1) that a sufficient number of qualified eligibles for 
positions in a given class or category cannot be secured or retained in one or more areas or locations at the 
minimum existing rate for such class, and (2) that there is a possibility that a sufficient number of such 
eligibles can be secured or qualified personnel retained by increasing the minimum rate for such class or 
category in such areas or locations to one of the higher rates within the grade in which such class or category 
is placed and further by increasing the step-increase rates for that grade by an equal amount, the Commission 
may establish ene or more of such rates as the minimum rate and step-increase rates for that class or category, 
in each area or location concerned.” 
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The existence of this shortage even in those far larger engineering and scientific 
fields where legal training is not needed was made transparently clear by the 
Cordiner report on Defense Department needs. Comments from the Department 
of Agriculture and other agencies suggest that similar high level scarcities and 
res rising salary trends in private industry are now spreading to other 
fields. 

Is the basic requirement that Federal employment conditions must be com- 
petitively comparable with private industry being met today? 

On the contrary, in Government, salaries over the same period have followed 
a quite different pattern. Congress found in 1939 that the ancient law of supply 
and demand, however disreputable, required professional and scientific salaries 
for what may be termed ‘‘the novice, the expert, and the executive’’ of roughly 
$2,000, $4,000, and $6,000, respectively, plus or minus a few hundred for varia- 
tions in experience and responsibility.® his rough 1—2-3 relationship was em- 
bodied in the 1939 revision of the 1923 law. 

Among the changes of later years, while the cost of living was increasing 100 
percent, Congress by successive increases of lump-sum or other character raised 
the incomes of the classified nonprofessional grades GS-1 and GS-2 more than 
enough to offset the increase in living costs. In the professional and admin- 
istrative grades, however, the increases have fallen steadily behind. On average, 
the novice receives only 83 percent more to meet the 100 percent increase in cost 
of living; the expert, 68 percent; the executive or administrator, 60 percent. And 
it should not be forgotten that this is before income taxes, which hit harder now, 
and hardest of all in the higher grades. 

For the novice, to be sure, this picture is somewhat theoretical. By upgrading 
and by use of the “top-of-grade” provision, the Civil Service Commission has 
managed to permit within the law a salary scale under which the graduate with 
6 months experience may in some cases be paid $5,335, a level which under some 
circumstances may be competitive with the $1,000 higher industrial level. For 
the upper levels, however, the hard statutory ceilings of the present law leave no 
room for such expedient manoeuvers. As a result, the expert with many years 
of experience receives little more than the novice; and the executive, even after 
a lifetime of experience, may hope for barely twice the salary of the youngest 
recruit. 

Looking to the future, comparing a continuing career in Government with a 
career Outside, the alert young examiner 5 years in the Office finds that industry, 
with its flexibility to meet modern conditions, is returning rapidly to the 1-2-3 
scale for novice, expert, and executive, the time-tested scale for career advance- 
ment which Congress itself adopted in 1939. 

In contrast, he sees present Federal career salary levels far behind those in 
industry, from $1,000 lower at novice levels to ultimate career executive levels 
barely twice the novice level and many thousands below salaries for comparable 
positions outside, levels inadequate to meet even the most basic of his future 
needs. 

What is the result? Under present law, in such scarcity categories as the 
engineers and scientists in the Patent Office and in the Defense agencies, with 
salaries jammed hard against rigid statutory ceilings, Government administrators 
find their most capable younger men being drained away at an alarming rate. 

They lean heavily upon a steadily shrinking number of loyal and highly com- 
petent oldtimers; but they look with dread to that inevitable day when, unless 
changes are made, the threatening lack of ‘‘depth in management” may bring 
that government by deadwood of which former President Hoover warned. 


® Hearings, above, p. 244. A table presented by Dillard B. Lasseter, executive officer of the Organization 
of Professional Employees of the Department of Agriculture gave the following figures as of March 1957. 
Current figures would be higher. 


Increase to 
Present Percent restore 1939 
Grade (GS) 1939 annual annual increase buying power 
salary salary since 1939 (income 
tax effect 
omitted) 
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A complete overhaul of the law to afford Federal salaries in the Patent Office 
and elsewhere comparable with those in industry is overdue. 


vi. 





IS ANY INCREASE IN COST JUSTIFIED? 


As citizens and taxpayers, we have a privilege and duty, before we advocate 
what might involve an increase in Federal expenditures, to ask ourselves whether 
such increase is justified. 

In the case of the Patent Office, there is reason to believe that increases in 
salary levels high enough to hold a reasonable share of the most capable younger 
people in career service would not increase costs; would even decrease them. 
Some of the numerous avenues of increased efficiency are summarized above. 
As a vivid example, one division head commented recently: 

“Last summer, I lost one of my best and most experienced men. He used to 
handle eight cases a week, good solid dependable work. Offered $11,000 as a 
starting salary with 5 percent annual increase, he saw no reason to work on 
indefinitely into the future at $8,645, and neither did I. So he left. 

“T have four new men now, as good as the Office can get for what we pay, but 
wholly untrained. Together, they draw about $20,000. With a lot of help, time, 
and supervision from me, they were able together to get out a total of seven cases 
last week. Not quite such good work, probably, or so thorough, as the man I 
lost would do—but the best we could do. 

‘“‘Suppose the law had let us pay that lost man $11,000, or even $12,000. $12,000 
for 8 top quality cases a week, instead of $20,000 for 7—would that be so bad?” 

Yet even if the cost were greater, it would be far outweighed by the gains. 

The indirect benefits as well as the direct financial benefits of an adequately 
staffed Patent Office are incalculably great. 

The quality of patents would be higher. 

The harm to inventor, competitors, and the advancement of knowledge inherent 
in long delays would be minimized. 

Federal taxes on income derived directly from royalties would begin sooner; 
and while no figures are available to indicate the total corporate Federal income 
taxes deriving directly from patent royalties, an official of one large company 
indicated his belief that his company alone probably paid more taxes on such 
income than the cost of operating the Patent Office for an entire year. 

The stimulus to research offered by the protection of the patent system is a 
major cause for the kind of comment we find constantly recurring in current 
statements of so many of our most forward-looking corporations, ‘‘It is interesting 
that more than 50 percent of | our sales today involve new research products 
wholly unknown 10 years ago.”’ The resulting benefits to society of such new 
products, new jobs, huge new tax revenues are beyond computation. 

Looking not only to the Patent Office, but to all Federal Government opera- 
tions, and to the benefits of better service in all such operations, it may be observed 
that in Government, as in industry, budget watching can be misdirected. Many 
a faltering company, too unwisely budget conscious, has penny pinched its way 
into bankruptcy. Many another, increasing its outlay wisely and freely, has 
moved on to success. Men have long known that a penny saved is a penny 
earned; modern research and management know today that sometimes a penny 
spent may mean a dollar earned. 

When critical illness threatens, we don’t ask the doctor, ‘‘How much?” 

We know the benefits will outweigh the cost. 


Vil, 





CONCLUSION 


Looking toward Government operations of tomorrow, a realistic revision of 
Federal salaries to effective and adequate career levels is overdue. 

For the Patent Office, a bill already pending in the Senate !° would raise Com- 
missioner, Assistant Commissioner, and Board of Appeals salaries to levels 
comparable to the head of almost any small patent group—surely, not too ambi- 
tious a goal. It is equally important that the salary structure of the entire 
organization be reexamined in the light of present-day management practices, and 
that salary levels be established which will be high enough to hold in lifetime 
careers the stable and highly qualified personnel so essential to that sound, 
research-encouraging incentive which sound patent protection provides to 
American industry. 

The principle applies equally throughout Government. To some who may 
ask, “‘But shouldn’t we give the greatest increases to those who are getting the 


10S. 1864. 
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least?”’ we pose a counterquestion. Has the ancient truth that the laborer should 
be worthy of his hire been repealed? Should Government salary policy be 
motivated by a first allegiance to social welfare? Or should the main purpose 
be good public service, not only in earth-satellite and missile programs but 
throughout all Government, the best possible job? Good government—the 
best, most alert, most efficient that qualified men adequately paid can provide? 

In the more leisurely world of the past, perhaps occasional second-raters, 
“deadwood” in Government, did no great harm. In the swift-moving, uneasy 
world of today, must we face a future wherein increasing lack of loyal and ex- 
perienced career people suggest a Government career service dying at the top? 

More than ever in the history of the world, there is need for the best in Gov- 
ernment; for men of vision, intelligence, judgment, faith. 

To get them, enough of them, and, most importantly, to keep them for the 
needs of tomorrow, a new law permitting a drastic upward revision of career 
salary levels in the Patent Office and throughout the Federal service is critically 
urgent. 


Tue Errsct or INCREASED FEDERAL INCOME TAXES AND RISE IN PRICES ON 
FEDERAL SALARIES 


By Robert L. Hill " 


As a group, Federal classified employees have less ‘‘real’’ income and a lower 
standard of living now than they had at the beginning of World War II. In 
spite of several modest pay increases, their economic position has steadily 
deteriorated. We say ‘‘as a group”’ since many individuals have received grade 
promotions which offset rising living costs and taxes, the few in grade GS-1 are 
a trifle better off now than in 1939, and there has been some relaxing of grade 
standards under the steady pressure of competition from outside the Government. 
The table shows clearly the effect upon real income of the steady rise in the 
Consumer Price Index and in Federal income taxes. 


Civil-service salaries (1939 and 1957) and increases needed to restore 1939 purchasing 
power 


Entrance salary Required to restore 1939 purchasing 
power ? 
Grade (GS) ! 


1939 | 1957 Salary Increase required 
required 


| 
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52, 690 | $2, 569 

960 2, 904 

175 | 3, 440 

415 3, 888 

, 670 | , 386 

O80 5, 134 

525 5, 879 | 

970 », 626 | 

440) . 378 | 

915 , 140 | 

390 , 903 

, 570 , 899 | 

, 990 | 3, 447 

, 020 5, 757 


, 610 9, 809 8, 70. 6 


bl, 260 
, 440 
, 620 
, 800 | 
. 000 | 
2, 300 
2, 600 
2, 900 
3, 200 
3, 500 
3, 800 
4, 600 
5, 600 
6, 500 
8, 000 
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' Allowing for changes in cost of living and Federal income taxes, the present equivalent of a prewar 
salary of $9,000 is $22,620, equivalent of a prewar $10,000 is $25,406. 

? Takes into account rise in Consumer Price Index from 1939 to October 1957 and increases in Federal 
income taxes, Amount of tax is based on married couple with 2 dependents and no other income, and 
assumes deductions of 10 percent of adjusted gross income. Effect of increase in State and other taxes not 
considered. See chart appearing on following page. 


Employees engaged in professional, technical, scientific, and administrative 
work are found only in grade 5 and above. It is in these upper grades where 
steeply graduated income taxes and systematic curtailment of salary increases 
have had the cumulative effect shown in the table. While we are not so optimistic 
as to expect to restore this relative position at one step, it is well to look forward 
to doing so in time. 


11 Chairman, Economic Committee, Organization of Professional Employees, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 
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In considering the cost of bringing this about, it may be pertinent to call atten- 
tion to the following statement by an outstanding economist: 

“Tt is wrong to regard the Government merely, or even primarily, as an expense, 
It is a service-rendering organization. Its services are badly needed, and are 
worth many times their cost. When it is proposed to spend either less or more on 
the Government, the crucial question always is: ‘How much: less or more in service 
do we get?’ It is just as desirable to increase Government outlay, where increases 
will produce adequate additional services, as it is to cut spending where cuts can 
be made without curtailing useful services—-From Government Spending Can 
Reduce Taxes, by Sumner H. Slichter in Harvard Business Review, July—August 
1957, page 108.” 

Mr. Wuirmore. I would like to call your attention to just three 
major features. First, I should say this problem deals with the special 
field. Weare about 1,000 employees, all totaled, and a highly trained, 
highly educated field. But the problem is very great. There are 
three problems to which this shade was directed: Why are so many 
leaving? Isit salary only? Is it other questions? 

On page 190 of this leaflet is a chart, the upper column of which is the 
tabulation of outside salaries for coumpenubhs positions, and the lower 
cdlumn of which is the Government salaries. It was made as a result 
of a countrywide questionnaire sent to corporations throughout the 
country, and it shows why, when young people look ahead and see if 
they get, let us say, $8,600 in 5 years, for the next 10 years, under 
present law they won’t get another dime, not 1 cent increase. But, 
if they resign and go out to jobs outside, they will not only get from 
$1,000 to $1,500 more immediately, but they will continue to rise 
over the years in accordance with their ability. 

There are other factors discussed in the text, such as the advan- 
tage—Mr. Hemphill, I think it was, spoke of 26 days’ leave, and that 
is an advantage, for people who have had at least 15 years’ service. 
But there are many disadvantages. There are other fringe benefits 
which are less than those in industry, and there is a loss of prestige 
which many of us feel came with the abandonment of the scientific 
and professional schedule. 

It runs not only in our organization in the Patent Office, but through- 
out Government in all other scientific agencies so far as we can learn. 
We have talked especially with people at the Department of Agricul- 
ture, who prepared for us the table of cost of living decrease which 
is on the last page, the people in Food and Drug and in the Defense 
agencies and the story is universal. 

That is the first point. Why people are leaving. It is not only 
salaries. It is loss of prestige. It is loss primarily of future salaries. 
When a man looks forward 10 years and says, ‘‘What will I be?” and 
he sees that in government he won’t be getting one red cent more; 
when he sees that outside he will be getting perhaps $4,000 or $5,000 
more, he just isn’t going to stay. 

And that brings up the second point. What harm actually is being 
done? If you will refer to page 193, there is a chart which shows the 
length of service of the various people in office. Briefly it shows this: 
That we are holding a group of men because of retirement benefits, 
if we didn’t have that our losses would be even worse, but the new 
retirement law is holding a group of men who have up to 50 years’ 
service, up to 25 years’, 30 years’ service, who are perhaps age 50, 
but those men are going at the minimum retirement age because they 
can go outside. We had this happen recently. 
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Three chiefs of divisions went outside and are working at salaries 
which for a single man alone is higher than their salaries as chiefs of 
divisions are. We can hold the recent men only because the top of 
grade exists. If we didn’t have those two things, retirement to hold 
the older ones, the top of grade for the young professionals, we would 
be totally out of luck. But in between the dearth of people, who can 
manage at another time when the older men are gone, is just amassing. 

The article shows that we analyzed: We had 230 high-level posi- 
tions. Five years from now there will be only about 150 people left 
to fill them. The lack of career future is sucking these middle grades 
out of the Office entirely, and the operation of the Office is going to 
be very drastically affected. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, could I interrupt at that point? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. What is the total personnel in the Patent Office? 

Mr. Wurrmore. It is not large. It is about 1,200 examiners. 
Total personnel is roughly twice that. The value of this presentation 
does not depend on the size of the organization. It depends on tlte 
nature of what is revealed, which from what I am informed applies 
to all other scientific organizations, also. 

Mr. Gross. Do I understand then that there are about 2,400 em- 
ployees? 

Mr. Wutrmorse. Total, yes, sir, all here in Washington. 

Mr. Gross. All in Washington? 

Mr. Wuirmore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. No regional offices? 

Mr. Wuirmore. No, sir. 

The third point on which this is very explicit that was raised here 
this morning by 1 or 2 of you on the committee was the effect of in- 
come-tax increases, of decreased buying power, and the Patent Office 
Society asked the organization of professional employees of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to bring up to date a chart showing the actual 
decrease in standard of living, the actual decrease in buying power of 
the various grades. On the Jast page of the leaflet appears that chart 
which shows, for example, that the GS-12 today can buy only 69 
percent of what the GS-12 could buy in 1939. Many of those figures 
are familiar to you in principle. The main value of this chart is that 
it is up to date as of October 1 and takes into account not only the 
decreased buying power because of cost of living, but also the increase 
in income tax. 

What can be done to stop this constant and very damaging loss? 
In the first place we have to pull up toward that former buying power, 
I think. Industry is doing it now. Industry in the last 3 years, as 
this article points out, has had to revise its upper level salaries dras- 
tically upward in order to hold people. And Government has to do 
the same thing now, if they are going to be not equal—there is no 
need for being equal, but at least competitive, with private industry’s 
salaries. 

We introduced the leaflet, because we believe it will help you to 
understand, as it has helped us to understand, the damage which is 
being done today somewhat but more than that the damage which 
is going to be done tomorrow when the present older, dedicated, 
experienced people retire and Government suddenly discovers that in 
the next lower layer we don’t have the people to carry on. All we have 
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left are a few youngsters who will stay a few years and the dedicated 
oldtimers are gone. When the oldtimers are gone, unless salaries 
are raised enough so that the professional people looking ahead can 
see the possibility of a career which they can afford to take, we are 
just going to lose all of these young people within 5 years after they 
come in—5 to 10 years from now the career service is just not going 
to exist. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt? 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. You have 230 administrative or specialized jobs in 
grade 13 or higher? 

Mr. Wuirmore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. What do you mean by administrative—supervisory 
jobs? 

Mr. Wuirmore. Yes. A large number of the personnel has these 
qualifications. There are 1,200 examiners. The examiner must have 
a scientific or engineering degree and to get to supervisory levels he 
must have also law training, a law degree, and a lot experience. So 
that you have men with the three qualifications prerequisite to super- 
visory work, now the legal education or knowledge, the engineering 

or scientific knowl edge, and long experience in a very highly technical 
field. We have the examining operation divided into some 70 
examining divisions, each of which has from 12 to 20 examiners. 
Each division has a head and an assistant head and the 13 

Mr. Gross. You say in your statement that some 200 of these are 
going out of the service in the near future? 

Mr. Wuitrmore. Yes, sir; that shows on the chart. 

Mr. Gross. Will that not be some incentive for those who are 
already there? 

Mr. Wuirmore. Yes, sir; it certainly is. But the difficulty is that 
when those people are gone and the vacancies exist, we have no people 
adequately trained to take their places. The people who would 
normally take them with 10, 15, or 20 years’ experience have gone out; 
they are not going to wait. T hey are going. 

Mr. Gross. Where are they going? 

Mr. Wuirmore. They are going ‘mostly to private industry. Shall 
I give you an example of 2 or 3 recently? 

“Mr. Gross. T hey are going to private industry? 

Mr. Wuirmore. All over the country, chemical, electronics. 
Actually the Patent Office at present is just running a training school 
for patent attorneys, really, because at the present time the country is 
deep in the midst of a very intensive research program and in order 
to pay the expenses of that research program they have to have 
patent protection so that when they get a thing they can recover their 
investment costs, and that is why at the present time the intensive 
demand for these technical people exists. 

Mr. Gross. You mean you are not issuing patents today? 

Me. Wuirmore. What was that? 

Mr. Gross. Do you mean you are not issuing patents today? 

Mr. Wurrmore. We are. The pressure is terrific. 

Mr. Gross. I thought you were running a training school. 

Mr. Wuirmore. Well, I am afraid that the approach is too close 
to that. The young men have to be trained. They have to be super- 
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vised and that is one reason that the Patent Office is behind because 
we have to spend so much time supervising and training the young- 
sters, that we cannot use the examiners to do the work, getting the 
patents out. That is no question about that. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Broyhill, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Broynaitt. Mr. Whitmore, I would like to commend you on 
emphasizing a very, very important problem in this whole salary pro- 
posal. We have heretofore emphasized mostly, and justly so, the 
need for this increase on the part of so many of our employees, but 
on the other side we heard arguments and resistance, from the stand- 
point of the cost, whether we can afford to pay for these increases or 


‘not. I think it is very important to emphasize more the fact that 


you brought out, and that is that it is hurting the Government if we 
do not recognize that salary adjustments are necessary in all these 
grades, and particularly the upper grades. So any additional ex- 
amples you can give us, not necessarily now, because I know the 
House is in session, but for the record, showing how that this is a 
cost to the Government, the fact that we are not recognizing that 
these salaries are not competitive with free enterprise, and how ac- 
tually maybe in the long run the cost of the salary increase as it looks 
on the record, in the long run, could be more economical to the Fed- 
eral Government in increasing the efficiency and hold the highly 
trained and scientific people. I think it is more important we em- 
phasize that more than the cost of pay bill being $3 or $4 hundred 
million and that going down the drain because of some resistance we 
are getting. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Broyutu. I will yield. 

Mr. Gross. How about getting rid of fat in the Federal Govern- 
ment and then we will be justified in paying higher? 

Mr. Wuirmore. I agree with you. We are trying to do that. 

Mr. Gross. While putting emphasis on quality, let us get rid of 
the unqualified. For the life of me, I do not understand why such 
outfits as the International Cooperation Administration should have 
1 supervisory employee for every 3 or 4 people. 

Mr. Wuitmore. I don’t know, either. 

Mr. Gross. Well, all right. 

Mr. Wuitmore. | agree with you on that. 

Mr. Gross. As long as those things exist, it makes it difficult for 
some of us. 

Mr. Wuirmore. I have very much the same feeling that you have, 
but I have watched within the Patent Office the administrative people 
struggle and try and they have trimmed out fat, and I think you will 
find very few organizations which have less fat than ours. But we 
can’t do a good job unless we can hold good men. We want to. 

Mr. Gross. Two years ago one of the subcommittees of the Ap- 
propriations Committee pointed out that in this long line of assistant 
secretaries, deputy secretaries, and deputies to the assistant secretar- 
ies, over in the Pentagon, that there was no clear line of authority or 
responsibility. They did not know where they were going or why, 
and the other day I picked up the paper and read that one of the 
assistants—I do not know whether he was a first, second, or third 
deputy or fourth assistant, or whatever he was—had spent only about 
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400 hours on the job and had been there for 8 months. He has since 
resigned, but it took a committee of Congress to root him out. 

Mr. Wuirmore. [| agree with you. I know that one of our Assistant 
Commissioners comes in every morning at about 7 a. m. and leaves 
about 6 p. m. 

Mr. Gross. And instead of following this committee’s recom- 
mendation to cut down, they simply put on some more top level 
blubber over in the Pentagon, some more fat. 

Mr. Wuitrmore. We can’t argue with that. We agree with it. 
But that is what we had done for years. But we can’t a a good job 
unless we can get good people, unless we can hold good people. 

Mr. Gross. With a lot of them goes a car and driver, and so on, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Wuirmore. We do have, I think, 4 Commissioners and an 
assistant to the Commissioners and no cars. 

Mr. Morrison. Do you have any questions, Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyui.t. I have no questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Do you have any questions, Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Have you any further testimony? 

Mr. Wuirmore. Only this one sentence: That this is a problem 
which we understand you people are under all sorts of pressure on. 
We believe it is a problem that takes understanding and courage, and 
we thought it worthwhile to come here because we believe that you 
folks have both. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you, Mr. Whitmore, for your fine testi- 
mony. 

The Chair has an announcement to make that tomorrow when we 
meet at 10 o’clock we will hear from Mr. Ellsworth who is Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission and Mr. Merriam who is Assistant 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. These are the only witnesses 
-we are going to hear tomorrow and they will complete the testimony. 

Anyone having a statement which he wishes to file will have to get 
that statement in tomorrow. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 a. m. tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene, 
Friday, February 21, 1958, at 10 a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1958 


Hovusse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND Crvit SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., in room 215, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. James H. Morrison (acting chairman 
of the committee) presiding. 

Mr. Morrison. The committee will come to order. 

The first gentleman we will hear from this morning is Hon. Carl 
D. Perkins, a Member of Congress from the Seventh District of 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Perkins. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A UNITED STATES 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I 
am very grateful to this committee for this opportunity to express my 
views in support of legislation to increase the salaries of the employees 
of the Post Office Department. I voiced a similar appeal before this 
committee in support of my own bill, H. R. 5145, during the hearings 
last June. Unfortunately, neither this bill nor any of the others 
became law last year. The plight of these employees was bad enough 
then, and I am firmly convinced that it is even more desperate today. 

In my opinion this committee would be well advised to give its 
thoughtful examination to the Senate postal and classified pay bills 
introduced by Senator Neuberger (S. 734, classified) and Senator 
Johnston (S. 27, postal). Both of these measures are the products of 
thorough hearings held by the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, and I think they have a great deal of merit. 

The Neuberger bill proposes salary increases for employees in the 
classified system, who are as deserving and as critically in need of 
more money as are the postal employees. Most civil servants, those 
in the lower and medium grades, would receive increases of 7.5 percent, 
with somewhat larger increases for the upper grades. 

Senator Johnston’s pay bill calls for a similar increase of 7.5 percent 
for all postal workers. In addition, this measure provides for a 
maximum annual cost-of-living bonus of $240 on a temporary, 3-year 
basis. This amount would cover the first 5 grades and would cover 
all clerks and carriers. Smaller temporary increases would be given 
to employees in higher levels. 

Both Senator Johnston’s bill and Senator Neuberger’s bill make 
these pay raises retroactive to October 1, 1957, or the first pay period 
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thereafter. These provisions acknowledge the fact that pay bills 
should have been enacted last year, but were not. 

More than one-half million of our citizens work for the Post Office 
Department. When their dependents are added to this figure, the 
total number of persons who must count on this source of income to 
keep alive represents an impressive proportion of our population. 

Many postal employees are not receiving a living wage now. 
Morale is low; turnover in many areas is hi a recruitment is often 
difficult. Some employees have been “ma to take a secoad job, 
with the result that they may be unable to do justice to either job. 
This says nothing of what effect such a long and arduous schedule 
can have on family life. 

There has been some talk: that wage increases ought to be cut 
down or postponed altogether because of the current economic slump. 
I cannot accept this argument. Without even going into the question 
of doing something about past injustices and coe I maintain 
that now is the time when more money needs to be put into circulation. 

Business recessions occur when production falls off, and production 
falls off when people cannot buy. They certainly are not able to 
buy anything if it takes every cent they get, and sometimes more, 
just to acquire the bare necessities of life. 

Last year the administration opposed postal pay increases on the 
ground that they would be inflationary. I did not think much of 
this argument at the time, and it certainly does not apply now. If 
anything, just the opposite is true, and I am happy that the admin- 
istration has at last given its support to a raise. Consequently, there 
is no excuse for not getting a substantial raise enacted into law— 
and enacted very soon. 

The bill which I introduced last year raises the wage levels for the 
postal field service, for the rural carriers, and for the fourth-class post 
office employees. I think that the pay scales established by this bill 
are very reasonable and just, and that their enactment is long overdue. 

I want particularly to call the committee’s attention to the schedule 
in this bill for fourth-class offices. I think that employees in these 
vilices have been treated especially bad for a long, long time. For 
this reason my bill establishes a minimum annual salary of $1,000 for 
these people. This seems to me to be the very least we can do. 

The great majority of the post offices in my own State of Kentucky 
are fourth-class offices. But just because these offices do a compara- 
tively small business does not in any way diminish their importance. 
We can certainly all agree that patrons of fourth-class offices have as 
much right as anybody else to prompt and complete mail service. 
As long as this is true, employees in these offices certainly have re- 
sponsibilities justifying a salary of at least $1,000 per annum. 

There is one other point I want to make with reference to postal 
employees on the lower end of the wage scale. I am thinking of the 
present retirement law, which is so worded that some of these people 
receive less in annuities under the law as it now stands than they 
would have got under the former law. 

The terms of the Retirement Act were supposed to have been 
liberalized by the 1956 amendments. It certainly has not worked 
out this way in all cases. In fact, just the opposite may be true. 
This might be passed off as just a silly legal fluke if it were not so 
tragic and unjust. 
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Here is the problem. For any retiring Government employee 
whose highest 5-year salary figure comes to $2,500 or less, the retire- 
ment formula is the same now as it was under the law before the 1956 
amendments. This would mean that his retirement would be the 
same under both situations, except for one thing. There was a cost-of- 
living increase of 6 percent granted to annuitants by Public Law 369, 
enacted August 11, 1955. This cost-of-living increase is not applied 
to the annuities of any employees who retire after October 1, 1956, 
when the present amendments went into effect. Therefore, they get 
less than those who had the same salary, if under $2,500, who retired 
before this date. Their annuities are figured the same way, but their 
ultimate payment does not include the 6 percent. 

Obviously, this sort of thing is inexcusable. I strongly urge this 
committee to amend the Retirement Act to eliminate this absurdity 
and injustice. As it now stands, the lower paid employees are getting a 
a double dose of unfair and discriminatory treatment. First, they are 
woefully underpaid; second, those who retire after October 1, 1956, 
and those who will be retiring in the future are worse off under the 
so-called liberalized retirement provisions than they would have 
been before. 

To get back to my bill, I hope this committee will give it serious 
consideration. I think it is a fair and reasonable measure that will do 
much to correct the inequities under which postal employees have so 
long been forced to work. We should have got a new law last year, 
but we did not get it, so I therefore urge that this bill be enacted with 
all possible speed, and that its provisions be made retroactive to 
September 1, 1957. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you very much, Mr. Perkins. 

The next witness the committee will hear from is Hon. William A. 
Dawson, a Member of Congress from the Second District of Utah. 

Mr. Dawson. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON, A UNITED STATES 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank 
you for this opportunity to lend my support to our postal field service 
and classified employees in their unequal battle against inflation. I 
know you are crowded for time, so I shall be brief. 

By the common usage of terms, it is a matter of pay increases which 
your committee is considering. It is important to remember, how- 
ever, that what these Federal employees really are asking is only to 
stay even. In purchasing power—in the amount of what their well- 
earned dollar will bring home for the family—they have suffered a 
pay cut since their last, long-distant salary adjustment. 

Among the victims of inflation, the civil service and postal workers 
are among the most victimized since their salary scale is most inflexi- 
ble. In private industry, wage increases follow close on the heels of 
increased costs of living. Federal wage board personnel receive 
periodic adjustments to keep pace with private industry. But the 
worker whose salary is fixed by law comes last on the list. 

One of my constituents has called to my attention the sort of 
ridiculous situation which can oecur. 
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He points out that at Hill Air Force Base, where wage board em- 
ployees received another increase last December, a college graduate 
in civil service would start out at $1.76 and hour as GS-5, step 1. 
But he could start out as a janitor at wage board 3, step 1, at $1.85 
an hour. 

The same situation prevails, of course, in respect to our postal em- 
ployees. According to the local branch of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers, of the 284 regular carriers employed at the Salt 
Lake City Post Office, only 28 are supporting their families with 
neither an extra job nor a working wife. Those 28 are older men 
whose homes are paid for and whose families are grown. 

A pay adjustment for our postal field service and classified em- 
ployees is already overdue. They have suffered, in effect, a salary 
cut where no cut was intended. We have an obligation to restore 
the purchasing power they have lost since their last adjustment. 

Of course, I am in favor of an increase for both the postal workers 
and the classified employees. I think the usage of the term ‘pay 
increase”’ is a sort of a misnomer because what these people are asking 
for is not so much a pay increase as it is just to catch up. They are 
usually the last ones to get in on an increase, and as a result of the in- 
flexibility of their situatron they are always behind in increases. 

There in my district we have a good many Federal employees, both 
classified and postal workers, principally classified, and they find 
themselves in a very dire situation. 

I am not going to impose on this committee and suggest what 
should be done, but I do know that they are entitled to a considerable 
increase if they are going to catch up with the amounts being made in 
industry. 

It is a serious situation, and I urge your committee to give very 
liberal consideration to their request. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you very much Congressman Dawson. 

The next witness the committee wil) hear from is Hon. Alfred E. 
Santangelo, a Representative from the State of New York. 

Mr. Santangelo. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, A UNITED STATES 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Santanceto. Mr. Chairman, let me state at the outset that 
my service on the Post Office and Civil Service Committee was one of 
the most pleasant experiences of my life. I enjoyed working with the 
members on both sides and appreciate the friendships which my service 
on this committee made for me. 

I am pleased to appear before you today in support of a pay increase 
for our 530,000 postal employees. I have introduced a bill, H. R. 
9974, which provides an increase for postal employees in an amount 
which I believe is fair and will not cost the Government too much. 

My bill provides that the postal employees will receive at least an 
increase of $546 per year. 1 am pleased to note that the President 
and the Postmaster General agree that postal workers deserve and 
should get a pay increase. The only issue to be resolved is how much. 
I understand that the President and the Postmaster General have 
recommended that the postal employees receive an increase of 6 per- 
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cent. In my opinion, I submit that such a small inerease is totally 
inadequate. 

I believe that a Government employee deserves a salary which will 
permit him to work in dignity and to obtain the basic necessities of 
life. I am opposed to a salary scale which requires a postal employee 
to hold down a second job to make ends meet or requires his wife to 
leave her children to supplement the family income., From my dis- 
cussions with many postal employees, it is apparent that they are 
paying this week’s bills with next week’s check or with borrowed funds. 
This condition must not be permitted; it must not’be tolerated. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics: and other surveys show that an 
American family of four requires an income in excess of $5,000 to 
support itself on a modest basis. This amount: provides only the 
basic necessities and does not permit of luxuries and extravagance 
The annual salaries of most postal employees fall short of this basic 
minimum, and the bill which I, submitted to this committee is one 
that will raise postal salaries to meet most of the families’ necessary. 
expenses. The bill which I introduced would cost approximately 
$250 million. The administration measure would cost $160 million 
and be effective next July 1. On the other hand, the Davis bill, 
introduced by Representative James Davis, would cost an estimated 
$389 million a year and be retroactive to last October 1. 

I submit that we should act promptly and not permit our faithful 
public servants to labor under impossible .conditions.. We must 
realize that if we continue to allow the relative position of postal em- 
ployees to deteriorate too long, the caliber of employees in this 
extraordinary service will decline, and with it will decline its efficiency. 
This we must not allow. 

I have had the opportunity since the adjournment last August to 
travel to Europe and to Central America. I can say unequivocally 
that the service which our postal employees render far surpasses the 
service of these countries. We should recognize their value and we 
should show our appreciation by affording the postal employees an 
increase at least to the extent of $546 per yerr across the board. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you, Congressman Santangelo. 

‘he next witness the committee will hear from is Hon. Henry S. 
Reuss, a Representative from the State of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Reuss. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE HENRY S. REUSS, OF 
WISCONSIN 


Mr. Reuss. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to state 
my support of legislation granting salary increases to the postal field 
service and classified employees of the Federal Government. 

Rather than support any single bill of the many being considered 
by this committee, I would like to outline the basic ingredients of a 
realistic salary increase measure, and suggest that the committee can 
report such a bill by combining the best features of several pending 
bills. 

First let me say that the administration’s recommendation of a 
6-percent salary increase is, in my judgment, most unrealistic and 
inadequate, and the administration proposal that the increase not be 
effective until July 1, 1958, is absolutely ridiculous. 
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The economic facts of life presented to this committee during these 
salary hearings demonstrate conclusively that the wages of our postal 
and classified employees have lagged far behind rising living costs. 


The purchasing power lost by inflation cannot be restored in full, of 


course, but the gap can and must be closed substantially so that the 
Government can retain its trained and experienced personnel, recruit 
competent people, and—most important—treat its employees as hu- 
man beings. 

In my opinion, the facts presented this committee justify salary 
increases for postal and classified employees of between 10 and 12 
percent. In addition, I believe that these increases should be made 
retroactive to October 1, 1957, since the pay bills vetoed by the 
oo last year were fully justified and should have taken effect 
then. 

I hope that the committee will report favorably a bill along these 
lines. I know that the majority of the committee will base its decision 
on the facts, despite threats of another Presidential veto of adequate 
i Po nm 

r. Morrison. Thank you very much, Congressman Reuss. 

The next witness is Hon. James C. Healey, a Member of Congress 
from the State of New York. 

Mr. Healey. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JAMES C. HEALEY, OF 
NEW YORK 


Mr. Heautry. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on 


Post Office and Civil Service, as I stated to this committee last year, 
I am very much in favor of a pay increase for postal employees. 

I am familiar with the plight of postal workers and even since last 
year their situation has become more acute. ‘The hundreds of letters 
which I continue to receive point out their financial circumstances 
and need for better wages. 

It is the responsibility of Congress to see that our postal and other 
Federal workers are adequately paid. They are dependent upon us 
in the absence of wage-dispute mghts and other privileges of private 
industry. We all want and expect good postal service and we will 
not be able to secure and keep good employees if we do not provide 
them with adequate living wages. 

Postal workers need the $5,500 to $6,100 minimum which they are 
requesting, and I urge favorable and prompt action by the committee. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you, Congressman Healey. 

The next witness we will hear from is Hon. William H. Avery, a 
Member of Congress from Kansas. 

Mr. Avery. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 


Mr. Avery. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of appear- 
ing before your committee, and further want to congratulate you for 
expediting the hearings on this important legislation. I think it is 
also desirable that you have elected to consolidate the hearings for 
increased pay to postal employees with the bills providing for salary 
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increases to classified civil-service employees. Certainly there is no 
distinction in the increased living costs between these two groups, and 
both groups have to solve the same problems, Therefore, it is in the 
interest of expediting this legislation that the hearings have been 
consolidated. 

With the vast amount of information and evidence that is available 
to this well-informed committee, there is little new information that I 
could present to you in support of the bills now being considered. It 
is a matter of record, not conjecture, that the cost of living has in- 
creased by several percentage points since the last salary adjustment 
for this large group of civil servants. It is also a matter of record 
that in most phases of private industry, there has been a salary 
adjustment since the last increase for civil servants occuring in 1955. 
For that reason, it is in the best interests of efficient government and 
economy that a reasonable increase should be authorized at an early 
date. Obviously it is in the taxpayers’ interest to retain efficient and 
well-trained employees, rather than to lose them to other employers 
and the Government then be faced with the responsibility of selecting 
qualified individuals and training a successor. This is not only an 
expensive process, but the efficiency of the new employee normally 
does not equal that of the one lost for several months, and in some 
cases years. 

There will undoubtedly be a considerable amount of disagreement 
as to what is an appropriate increase for these employees. All legis- 
lation passed by Congress is a matter of compromise, and I have con- 
fidence in your committee to bring before the House a bill representing 
a compromise of the varying points of view of interested parties in 
this legislation. I am extremely hopeful that your committee will 
recommend such amounts as can be accepted by all parties, and 
thereby not further delay this meritorious legislation. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I would like to include two representative 
letters from the many pieces of mail I have received from my con- 
stituents in regard to this legislation. 

Mr. Morrison. The two letters will be included at this point in 
the record. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 


MANHATTAN, Kans., February 10, 1958. 

Dear Mr. Avery: I am a wife of a postal carrier here in Manhattan. I want 
to ask your support of the salary bill 8S. 27. 

I think the postal employees wages are way below the average wage. In 
Manhattan practically all we wives are working, not because we want to work, 
but because we have to in order to make ends meet. Cost of living keeps going 
up but our wages stand still. If I quit work and stay home with my family, where 
I think a woman’s place is, my husband will have to get another part-time job. 
I don’t want him to have to do this. 

If you feel that we do not need this wage increase please write us and tell us how 
a family can live in these times on $4,410 a year with 6% percent of this taken out 
for retirement and then income tax out of this yet too. This makes our take-home 
pay very low. There are many other employees who do not even make $4,000 a 
year, so it is even worse for them. 

Again, I ask you to help us get this raise which we need so badly. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. DEAN NIEMEIER. 
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LEAVENWORTH, Kans., December 4, 1957. 
Congressman WiLLiamM Avery, 
Topeka, Kans. 

Dear ConGRESSMAN Avery: May I encourage you to put your every effort 
forth to obtain a raise for the Federal employees? My husband is employed at the 
Federal prison here in Leavenworth and has been for the last 10 years. I don’t 
know how the cost of living index is obtained but the cost of our living has in- 
creased terrifically since the last pay raise. Every visit to the grocery store shows 
this item has gone up 6 cents and that item up 9 cents until [ have had to cut down 
on our food supply. If we don’t get a raise soon my husband will be forced to 
obtain extra employment as so many of the other prison employees have. We 
all know this is not in the best interest of the prison. 

It seems that a wife of a prison employee must work and neglect her family or 
her husband must work extra and be gone from his family all waking hours. This 
is, also, a sad situation. There are many examples of these two situations here in 
Leavenworth. 

Had I not.worked after we were married for several years we would be desperate 
by now. How are a young couple to raise a family, buy a home, and eat on what 
a Federal employee makes? I can’t see how they can. This letter may sound 
somewhat dramatic, but I truly believe this. I suppose right now at Christmas 
time when we all want to buy a few extra things for the kiddies we all are thinking 
a little more about money than usual, especially so when all of us, who have just 
the one income, realize that Christmas is going to be just a little slimmer this year 
and everything is going to continue to be slimmer if we don’t get a raise. 

I realize the problems of inflation but I’m sure that all the different phases of 
industry, trades, construction people, ete., have had several raises since we have 
had one little one. Their raises haven’t been little ones either. Why must we be 
held down at the very bottom. One raise wouldn’t begin to put us up with in- 
dustry. 

We have had to cash one savings bond right after another this fall to pay doctor, 
dentist, and drug bills that are bound to come to any family with children in the 
winter. I couldn’t start to pay them or anything extra (such as a $20 ear repair 
bill) out of our pay check. When your savings has to go like that and from all 
indications will go a lot faster it is pretty discouraging. 

Thank you for listening to my troubles and these are typical of all our friends, 
too. 

Yours truly, 
Doris L. ARNOLD. 


Mr. Morrison. Thank you, Mr. Avery. 

The next witness to be heard is Hon. George Mahon, a Member of 
Congress from the State of Texas. 

Mr. Mahon. 


STATEMENT OF HON, GEORGE MAHON, OF TEXAS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, I realize that members of this committee 
are better advised than I am with respect to the details of pending 
legislation which would provide increased pay for postal workers. 
My object in presenting this statement is to express a very deep and 
sincere interest in the problem. Moreover, I wish to state that I am 
convinced from information available to me that postal workers are 
entitled to and must have for the good of the employees and for the 
good of the service a substantial increase in pay. I sincerely trust 
that the committee will be able to work out a reasonably adequate 
solution to this very important problem. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you, Mr. Mahon. 

I now have a statement of Mr. John M. McMillen, 2809 Van Hise 
Avenue, Madison, Wis., presented by Hon. Donald E. Tewes, a 
Member of Congress from the State of Wisconsin, which will be included 
in the record at this point. 
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(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mr. JonHn M. McMitien, Mapison, Wis., PRESENTED BY 
Hon. Donatp E. Tewes 


Hon. Donatp E. Trewes, 
Representative, Wisconsin Second District, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear ConGRESSMAN TEwes: I wish to thank you for your letter of August 20 
on pay adjustments for civil-service employees and for your vote in favor of the 
bill that was ultimately passed by both House and Senate. My calculations at 
the time showed that the approximately 11-percent increase was very nearly justi- 
fied on a weighted-average basis by increases in the Consumer’s Price Index alone. 
Since that time, further increases in cost of living have completely justified the 
general aspects of that bill. 

The Congress is again considering pay adjustments for civil service and other 
Government workers, and I am assuming that you will again be in favor of such 
adjustments. Both the Senate and the administration have proposals that aver- 
age out to about 7% percent. While this is not as much as is justified, it is a sub- 
stantial increase, and I would like to ask that you support it if there is no chance 
of a better one being enacted. 

The 7}4-percent proposals do not meet the needs of the Government for ade- 
quate pay for scientific and administrative personnel. Neither do they meet my 
personal needs. My wife will still have to go outside of the home to earn money 
to enable us to continue to live in Madison and save up enough for our two boys 
to attend the university here. 

I have been working with a proposed pay seale for major medium and upper- 
grade scientific and administrative personnel that would be within the same order 
of magnitude as the Senate and administration proposals at the GS—5 level and 
very close to, though a little higher than the administration’s proposal at the 
highest level, GS-18. As I understand the President’s proposal, the limitations 
on numbers of supergrade jobs, GS-16, 17, 18, would be removed. I do not 
believe this would be a good thing for personnel administration. I think that 
the President’s objectives can be reached by a pay scale such as I propose in the 
attached sheet. ‘This would permit a large number of jobs paying $14,500 or 
more, and an unlimited number in the $10,000 to $13,000 range which is about 
equivalent to the pay of professors in scientific fields in Wisconsin and other 
major universities. 

The proposed scale would also have the advantages of lower fiscal costs because 
each base pay rate and each step increase would be evenly divisible by 2,080, the 
number of hours in the work year. 

I would appreciate it if you would give this plan some study and pass it along 
to some committee member on the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 

Thank you very much. 

Sincerely yours, 


JoHn M. McMItuen. 


A proposal for adequate pay for professional grades 


| | 1 
| S. 734 grade | Present en- | Proposed en- | Proposed step| Number of 


| | 
Present grade | | 
| trancerate | trance rate increase | steps in grade 
| 


| | 
$3, 670 $3, 952 | $208 | 
4, 525 | 5, 408 | 208 
5, 440 | 6, 864 | 208 | 
6, 390 | 8, 320 | 260 
7, 570 | 9, 880 | 260 | 
8, 990 | 11, 440 | 260 | 
10, 320 | 13, 000 | 260 | 
11, 610 14, 560 | 260 | 
12, 900 16, 120 | 312 
13, 975 17, 680 | 312 
16, 000 | 19, 240 | 364 | 
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Note.—Maximum in grade GS-18 to $20,332. 
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Mr. Morrison. The next witness the committee will hear from is 
Hon. Robert C. Byrd, from the State of West Virginia. 
Mr. Byrd. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT C, BYRD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Byrp. Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my support of the 
proposed adjustment in the basic compensation rates of the employees 
of the Federal Government, before us today. As we refuse Federal 
employees the right to bargain for their wages and working conditions, 
they must depend upon the fair play of Congress to maintain their 
equitable position in the economy. 

The challenge of Soviet scientific achievements has reawakened 
America to the necessity of having the ablest and the best trained 
personnel in our Federal service, working for our national preservation. 
In recent years we have witnessed a marked deterioration in the pres- 
tige of our civil service. Government personnel directors can testify 
to the serious difficulties they have faced in recruiting trained personnel 
for Government jobs. The Federal agencies have been unable to 
compete with the alluring offers from private industry. 

In addition, the civil service has been losing valuable, skilled em- 
evens through the enticements of higher paid positions elsewhere. 

urnover rates as high as 25 percent among highly trained employees 
have been cited. In the interests of our national welfare and the 
retention of a high-caliber civil service, we must authorize immediate 
and substantial pay increases for our Federal classified and postal 
employees, so that they can regain lost ground in our expanding 
economy. 

The continued and accelerated upward spiral in the cost of living 
have left Federal employees bearing the brunt of the inflation. The 
cost of living has far outdistanced the meager increases in the Federal 
pay rates. We have had a more than 6 percent rise in the cost of 
iving since the last Federal pay raise in 1955. The pressure of the 
never-ending treadmill of trying to purchase the necessary goods and 
services for their familics and themselves with dollars of declining 
relative value has led many Federal employees to take secondary 
jobs or to have their wives go back to work. 

Recent surveys indicate that for a family of four to maintain a 
“modest, but adequate” standard of living, their annual income must 
be at least between $4,700 and $5,000. Yet, the median wage for 
Federal classified employees is $4,075 and for postal workers it is 
$4,410. In other words, more than half of our Federal civil servants 
are receiving substandard wages. This is a disturbing situation which 
calls for immediate action. 

Over the past decade while workers in private industry, with the 
assistance of their unions, have considerably improved their conditions, 
both in wages and in added fringe benefits, Government employees, 

recluded from the advantages of collective bargaining, have steadily 
ost ground. Federal workers have been given only one general wage 
increase of 7% percent for classified employees and 6 percent for postal 
workers in the last 6 years; while many workers in the business world 
have been getting annual wage boosts commensurate with their 
increased productivity and the rise in the cost of living. 

In the 3 years since the Federal employees received their last pay 
raise, wages in manufacturing have gone up 14 percent, in wholesaling 
13 percent, and in mining they’re up 21 percent. One has only to 
compare the changes in real income of Government employees with 
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various other occupational groups over a 17-year period from 1939 
through 1956 to realize how poorly the civil service has fared in our 
growing economy. Bituminous coal miners have enjoyed the largest 
increase in real income of 107 percent. But other groups have also 
prospered—lumber workers up 73 percent, textile workers up 64 
percent, chemical workers up 58 percent, meatpackers up 47 percent— 
even schoolteachers are up 36 percent and retail clerks up 24 percent, 
to mention only a few. And wheré do we find the Federal Govern- 
ment workers? At the bottom of the list with a modest 14 percent 
increase in their real income. To raise Government salaries to the 
pre-World War II status would require a pay raise of at least 25 
percent, a much greater figure than anyone is proposing. 

The disparity in wage increases and real take-home pay is not 
confined to a comparison of Federal employees with other occupational 
groups. Even within the Government service this disparity extends 
to the relationship of classified employees’ salaries and the earnings 
of nearly 700,000 Federal employees whose rates of compensation 
are not set by the Congress, but rather are based upon the prevailing 
wage rates in the communities where they are employed. These 
Federal wage-board workers have received repeated upward adjust- 
ments which have kept their wages in line with the cost of living, 
but which have also placed them far ahead of their fellow classified 
employees in terms of increased income. The Department of the 
Navy reports that its wage-board employees have received pay raises 
totaling 25.8 percent since 1951, while the postal workers have had 
to settle for 6 percent and the Federal classified employees 7% percent. 
Numerous situations have been created where classified supervisors 
are paid lower salaries than the wage-board workers they supervise. 
If this condition is allowed to continue, we will witness a further 
decline in the morale of our Federal service, which we can’t afford ir 
these perilous times. 

Today the median salary in the 927,822-man classified service 
is $4,075 compared with that of the wage-board employees of $4,597. 
This is quite the reverse of the picture in 1950 when the classified 
service salary median was $3,225 as against the wage board’s $3,099. 
These figures clearly illustrate the unjustified inequities in our Federal 
pay system. We in Congress are now faced with the responsibility 
of removing these detrimental inequities before they endanger the 
whole quality of our civil service. 

In American industry it is a common practice to measure wages 
on the basis of adequate compensation for work performed. This is 
the principle behind the whole system of incentive wages. Postmaster 
General Summerfield has testified that the productivity of postal 
workers has increased 17 percent over the past 6 years. The admin- 
istration seems to recognize the fairness of rewarding employees for 
extra productivity in private industry, but it has wanted to deny any 
increase to postal workers on the same grounds. By 1959 it is esta- 
mated that the average pieces per. clerk man-year will have risen 6 
percent over the 1955 figure and the cost of living has risen by another 
5 percent. Are the postal workers to continue to labor diligently 
without any incentives or rewards, and see their real wages decreasing? 
This, it seems to me, would be contrary to the principles of our Amer- 
ican economic system. 
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Of course, most Government activities do not lend themselves to 
productivity measurements. But it would be absurd to claim that 
Federal employees are not entitled to productivity increases just 
because the work they perform cannot be measured in terms of pieces 
completed per hour or some other exact productivity measurement. 

Our “economy-minded’’ friends in both Houses argued last year 
that we could not afford to grant Federal pay increases; because the 
cost would add to the already huge Federal expenditures and precipi- 
tate an increase in the Federal debt limit. I favor Government 
economy wherever possible, but I say to these colleagues we can’t 
afford not to authorize some upward adjustments in our Federal pay 
scales. It would be faulty business logic and false economy to allow 
a slow deterioration of our Government service in the name of econ- 
omy. The replacement costs of training new, skilled employees would 
far outweigh the savings gained from not giving a pay raise. The 
Hoover Commission reports that it costs $3,000 to recruit and train 
a new Federal employee. 

Another argument propounded by opponents to a Federal pay 
increase was that these raises would start an inflationary chain 
reaction. This appears to be a case of confusing cause and effect. 
Actually, the Federal employees have become the special victims of 
the inflation. Why should this one small segment of our economy be 
singled out to hold the line in the fight against inflation, by foregoing 
justified salary increases, in the face of the complete failure of the 
administration’s efforts to restrain price increases in other segments 
of the economy? 

We are confronted here with the almost unbelievable spectacle of 
the richest country in the world today keeping a majority of its 
Federal employees on what is subsistence pay or less. ‘To authorize 
a pay increase would only be remedying an inequality. 

Postal and classified pay legislation must be considered on its own 
merits and not tied to the endorsement of postal rate increases. It 
would be unfair to continue to make the postal employees and other 
Federal employees the ‘whipping boys” for the administration’s 
inability to get congressional approval for its proposed higher postal 
charges. Loyal civil servants should not be made to absorb the costs 
of our growing postal deficits. 

National self-interest requires us to improve the wages of our 
postal employees and other Federal employees and to return them 
to an equitable position in our economy. I know I heed not belabor 
the importance of our civil service to the workings of our whole 
society. In recent years, the Federal Government has grown to 
have such a vital role in the economy and in the preservation of our 
way of life. It is essential that our Government be manned by the 
most capable and best trained of our citizens. We cannot hope to 
entice qualified personnel into Govtrnment service with our present 
inadequate pay scales. It would be sheer folly to let this pressing 
problem go unsolved any longer. I, therefore, strongly urge that 
the committee act facorably upon legislation to provide pay increases 
for postal workers and other Federal employees in order that the 
House of Representatives may act without further delay to provide 
the proper salary adjustments which these faithful public servants 
so richly deserve. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you, Congressman Byrd. 
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The next witness we will hear from is Hon. John D. Dingell, from 
the State of Michigan. 
Mr. Dingell. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN D. DINGELL, A MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Dineetit. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 
I am anxious to express to you my views on the subject of pay raises 
for Federal classified employees and Federal postal field service pay 
increase bills now pending before your committee. 

As you recall, I am the author of H. R. 9967, a bill to raise Federal 
classified employees’ pay, and H. R. 9968, a bill to raise the postal 
employees’ pay scales. 

While I do not urge passage of these specific bills, it is my feeling 
that Congress should pass legislation offering the same scale of 
benefits included in these bills. To do less would certainly be in- 
equitable in view of the faithful service of our Federal employees 
and in view of the substantial increase in the cost of living since the 
last Federal employees’ pay raise some years ago. 

As you will recall, Mr. Chairman, these two bills are substantially 
the same two Federal employee pay raise bills passed by the House of 
Representatives and sent to the White House for veto last year. 
Certainly, we can do no less this year than we did last year, in view 
of the substantial increase in the cost of living which has occurred 
during the interim period. 

The first bill, H. R. 9967, gives Federal classified employees an 
increase in wages averaging about 11 percent. The second bill, 
H. R. 9968, gives a flat raise of $546 per annum to postal field service 
employees. 

The President is properly and justly criticized for his lack of concern 
for Government employees, so manifest in his veto message. The 
bills passed by Congress last year, to which my two bills are identical, 
were necessary from a humanitarian standpoint to give loyal, honest 
and honorable Federal employees a decent day’s salary for the sincere, 
devoted service they give to their Government. Neither bill would 
create the dangers of inflation which the President has seen. Rather, 
they would only reflect the inflation already rampant. Indeed, the 
maximum cost of the postal employees’ raise would be about $275 
million. The other bill would require an expenditure of about two- 
thirds of 1 percent of the $71.8 million budget that President 
Eisenhower submitted to Congress during last year. Neither of these 
figures is inflationary to a degree justifying the pocket vetoing of the 
bills and the resultant demoralization of Federal postal and classified 
service employees. The total cost of these two bills is about $775 
million, of which 20 percent, or about $100 million, would return to 
Uncle Sam in the form of increased personal income taxes. 

In the last year inflation pushed up living costs by the following 
percentages: 


Percent Percent 
POO ious < ccd ese) .... 2.3] Publie transportation _-_- .__._-- 4.3 
CRORIOS ec kao . 1. 1| Private transportation - -_ ~~ Ci 6. 8 
iss 324.4% Otic de ea 1. 5| Medical care._._._....°,-_-- 4.3 
Housing of Me 3. 0| Other living costs. _________-_- 3. 6 
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When these figures are viewed it becomes clear that we can do: 


no less for the Federal employees than is provided for by the two 
bills to which I have just referred. It is interesting to note, Mr. 
Chairman, that the President at no time said that the Federal em- 
loyees were not entitled to relief of the type embodied in these two 
ills, H. R. 9967 and H. R. 9968. He did, however, say that he felt 
that the matter should be delayed for a year, and he further stated 
that he intende' to submit a program for a Federal wage increase 
during this calendar year. 

Something I think that the committee should well consider is the 
turnover rate in Government service. Twenty-five percent a year is 
not uncommon, with the best Government employees leaving Gov- 
ernment for bigger salaries with industry. The Hoover Commission 
has said that the cost of recruiting and training competent Government 
employees is about $3,000. Add to this turnover the untold cost 
of inefficiency and slowdown in Government service for want of 
adequately trained personnel, and the resulting total is staggering. 

I can cite to you our experience in the city of Detroit, Mich. There 
has been a turnover of 5,000 persons in the last 10 years in the Detroit 
post office, which has a total complement of about 6,500. 

In 1956 the turnover in Detroit totaled 600 persons, half of whom 
were career employees with service of from 2 to 20 years. 

Many postal employees and also other Government employees 
maintain part time jobs to supplement scanty Government pay scales. 
In addition to this many have wives working to supplement family 
income to give a decent living standard. For example, it is possible 
to work as a sweeper in Detroit plants for $2 an hour, while the en- 
trance wage in the postal service is $1.82. Working in a parking lot 
in the city of Detroit it is possible to earn $2 an hour. When the 
committee considers that Government employees are expected to 
bear the utmost responsibility with loyalty it appears that the Govern- 
ment is extremely hard put to secure people commensurate with the 
ae of Federal employment. 

he Bureau of Labor Statistics recently pointed out that it requires 
a take-home pay of $4,464 for a family to live comfortably. My 
postal pay raise bill would provide postal employees with the necessary 
take-home pay to live in a decent manner. A similar relief is offered 
to Federal classified employees. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your committee. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you very much, Sredinhealion Dingell. 

The next witness the committee will hear from is Hon. Lester 
Holtzman, a Representative in Congress from the State of New York. 

Mr. Holtzman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Hottzman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to express once again my keen interest in legislation now before 
your committee, which would provide a much-needed and much- 
deserved pay raise for our postal employees. 

For the past several years the sentiment in Congress has been 
overwhelmingly in favor of such an increase, and last year the House 


of Representatives and the Senate saw fit to pass legislation which: 


called for such adjustments. Unfortunately the President vetoed 
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this legislation after the adjournment of Congress, and we did not 
have an opportunity at that time to reconsider the bill. 

This year your committee is considering legislation early in the 
session, and I am very hopeful that we will be able to have a satis- 
factory bill enated in the very near future, giving us ample time to 
effect repassage of the bill in the event of adverse Presidential action. 

During the last few years the committee has listened to a steady 
stream of verified testimony which has shown the great need for pay 
raises. The cost of living has continued to spiral upward and our 
postal employees wage a continuous struggle to provide their families 
with the bare necessities of life. Many of them have had to seek 
additional employment to supplement their inadequate earnings from 
the Post Office Department, and in many households the wife has been 
forced to obtain work so that the family can maintain a decent 
standard of living. 

Our postal workers are among the most faithful of Federal employees, 
working long hours at hard work, and many times under adverse con- 
ditions, to insure the prompt and uninterrupted flow of the mails. 
They are loyal and conscientious, but we must face the fact that even 
career employees are being compelled to leave Government service 
for more lucrative positions elsewhere. 

The last salary increase was approximately 3 years ago, and it did 
not even come close to offsetting the high cost of living at that time. 
The upswing of living costs remains with us and the outlook for the 
future is not promising. 

The Post Office itself has felt the results of the inadequate salaries 
in the high percentage of turnover of personnel. Years ago an indi- 
vidual sought employment with the Department, learned his job 
and became a valuable cog in the postal machinery, contributing im- 
measurably over a period of years to a more efficient operation of the 
postal service. Currently the Department is faced with the heavy 
cost of continuously training new employees, who in many instances 
find no incentive to remain in the service. This, of course, has a 
disastrous effect on the productivity and efficiency of the Department. 

We must face the problem realistically, and bring about a fair and 
equitable adjustment of pay scales for these employees. As Members 
of Congress, we have a duty and responsibility to the men and women 
in Government service, and we cannot in conscience fail to provide 
them with adequate salaries. We must restore their morale and their 
self-respect, and I respectfully urge the committee to report out a 
just and satisfactory bill without delay. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you, Mr. Holtzman. 

The next witness that the committee would like to hear from is 
the Honorable Harris Ellsworth, Chairman of the Civil Service 


(Commission. 

Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, before we hear from Mr. Ellsworth, 
I have a letter I would like to have permission to put in the record 
at the hearings. 

Following the testimony on Tuesday by Mr. Ewan Clague, the 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, I received a letter 
from the Assistant Postmaster General Mr. Eugene J. Lyons, in 
which he reports that he had discussed Mr. Clague’s testimony 
with him with respect to the question of whether the Consumer Price 
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Index reflects the increased standard of living, and apparently from 
Mr. Lyons’ letter he indicated that Mr. Clague did not mean exactly 
what he appeared to mean in his testimony. 

I would like permission to place Mr. Lyons’ letter in the record, and, 
also, if 1 am able to secure it, a letter from Mr. Clague amplifying his 
position. 

It is unfortunate, in my judgment, that there has to be after-the+fact 
explanation of the testimony. I wish time permitted us to have Mr. 
Clague again before the committee so we might amplify the matter 
further. In lieu of that, I would appreciate the privilege of putting 
in the letters. 

Mr. Morrison. Let both letters be filed at this point in the record, 

(The letters follow:) 


AssIsTANT PosTMASTER GENERAL, 
BUREAU OF PERSONNEL, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1958. 
Hon. Auaust E, JOHANSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN JOHANSEN: Confirming our conversation of yesterday, I 
believe considerable confusion was created in the minds of the members of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Committee during the questioning of Mr. Ewan 
Clague, Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in connection with the 
Consumers’ Price Index. 

The impression appears to have been created that the Consumers’ Price Index 
does not properly reflect the price increase in automobiles since the 1937-39 base 
period. I have discussed this matter at length with Mr. Clague, and he informs 
me that he will offer some additional information for the record in an attempt to 
straighten out any misunderstanding which may exist. He informs me that the 
facts are that during 1957 the price used for index purposes on new model Chevro- 
lets, Fords and Plymouths ranged from $2,300 to $2,600, depending on the geo- 
graphie area. This price is somewhat lower than the list price but represents the 
actual cost of these cars to the purchaser, taking into account the discounts given 
by the dealers. 

The price used in the index includes windshield wipers, self-starter, heater, and 
the other improvements which have become standard equipment. It would not 
include air conditioning or a radio. Mr. Clague said that this price represents an 
increase of about 128 percent since the 1937-39 base period, as compared to the 
increase of approximately 104 percent when all of the items in the Consumers’ 
Price Index are taken into consideration. Many items, of course, such as electric 
power, light globes, etce., have increased considerably less than 104 percent, or in 
some cases actually have decreased in cost. 

As a further matter of interest, I have seen advertisements for new 1958 
Chevrolet 2-door sedans offering these cars as low as $1,800. I will forward you 
a copy of such an advertisement tomorrow. 

I sincerely hope that you ean be instrumental in removing any doubt in the 
minds of the committee that the Consumers’ Price Index does in fact reflect the 
inereases in the prices of the great bulk of consumer goods. It does not reflect 
the increase in living costs for housing, for example, for a family that was living 
in a 2-room shack in 1939 and now lives in a 6-room house. It does reflect the 
difference in the cost of a 6-room house in 1939 as compared to the cost of the same 
type of house in 1958. 

Sincerely yours, 
EuGENE J. Lyons, 
Assistant Postmaster General. 
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Unitrep States DEPARTMENT oF LABOR, 
Bureau or Lanor Sraristies, 
Washington, D. C., Febrwary 21, 1958. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear CoNGRESSMAN Murray: When I appeared before your committee on 
Monday, February 17, for a description of the Consumer Price Index, members 
of the committee asked a good many questions concerning the Bureau’s practice 
in pricing automobiles (and other consumer durables) for the Consumer Price 
Index. s I read over the testimony I can see that our objectives and procedures 
do not come out very clearly, with the result that there must be considerable 
misunderstanding. So I have prepared this supplementary statement, which I 
hope will clarify the situation. 

n the first place, permit me to restate what I said in the hearing, namely, that 
our objective in the preparation of the CPI is to measure the changes in the prices 
of a fixed market basket which represents what the average wage-earning and 
salary-earning American family buys during the year. The weight or importance 
of the different items in the index represents their importance in the average fam- 
ily’s budget. For example, in the index all the foods combined make up approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the whole index. Some families spend a higher proportion 
of their money for food, while others spend less; but the average of all was about 
30 percent when we last surveyed them, and this is the importance which food 
has in the index. On the other hand, not every family buys a car, either new or 
used. Such families use public transportation entirely. However, most families 
do have a car and the importance of that item in the index is represented by the 
average proportion of expenditures on cars, including in the average the families 
which have no expenditure. The weight of new cars in the index is 3 percent 
and used cars 1!4 percent. Why are these weights so small as compared to food? 
The answer is partly because some families buy no car at all, and most families 
would buy one only once in several years. Also, people usually trade in a car 
when they buy a new or used car so that the net expenditure usually is not likely 
to be as great as it is for the initial purchase of a ear. 

All these weights represent the actual expenditures on these items as reported 
to us by the families themselves. 

Having obtained the items and the weights, the next step the Bureau takes 
is to collect the prices of these items from month to month (or less often in some 
cities). For many items this problem of pricing is not too difficult. Meats are 
inspected and graded, canned fruits and vegetables come in certain grades, etc. 
We select a popular type or grade of artiele, one which is widely bought by the 
average families. That becomes the item which we price from period to period 
for our index. 

Our objective is to price the same quality of article each time we go to the 
store. We would not, for example, compare the price of center cut pork chops 
with the price of end cut pork chops the next month. Those two prices would 
reflect a change in the quality of the pork chops. 

When it comes to pricing consumer durables, such as automobiles, furniture, 
kitchen appliances, etc., our pricing problem is much more difficult. While the 
model may remain on the market unchanged for a year or several years, eventually 
there will be style changes, design changes, and various other modifications, 
some of which will represent changes in the performance of the article., Our 
problem in these cases is to determine which of these represent clean-cut changes 
in the quality of the article, changes which should be eliminated for our price 
comparison. On the other hand, many of these changes are so inseparable from 
the model itself that we do not attempt to eliminate them in the price comparison. 

In view of the fact that much of the discussion which took place in the hearings 
concerned the price of automobiles, I am furnishing to the committee a more 
detailed statement on the way in which we handle this particular problem. Since 
the decontrol of prices after World War II, we have not edited new car prices in 
the CPI for changes in engine size or horsepower. We have never edited retail 
prices for changes in car body styling or wheel dimensions, number of square feet 
of glass, substitution of safety glass for nonsafety glass, adoption of curved 
windshields and rear windows, or other styling and body design changes. In 
other words, if these changes caused higher prices in new ears, then these higher 
prices are reflected in our Consumer Price Index. 

On the other hand, we do edit out price change caused by addition of features 
which are still optional but represent a car with typical equipment; e. g., 8- 
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cylinder for 6-cylinder engines in Chevrolets and Plymouths, and substitution 
of automatic transmission for conventional transmission on all 3 makes in the 
Jannary 1956 index. We priced the 8-cylinder Ford motor from the beginning. 

We also edit out price changes attributable to manufacturer’s adoption of an 
accessory as standard equipment, one which was formerly an extra cost accessory ; 
e. g., positive action (electric) windshield wipers and directional signals. 

In other words, the entire change in the price of a Ford, Plymouth, or Chevrolet 
from 1946 to 1958 would not be reflected in the CPI since some of the changes 
over the decade will have been eliminated by our editing process. On the other 
hand, it is equally clear that many other changes in design which could be con- 
sidered improvements are reflected in the price which we use for index purposes. 
For example, on our prewar base (1935-39), the average price index for 1957 for 
the 3 makes of new cars is 232, which means an increase of 132 percent. Using 
the year 1939 only, the increase is about 128 percent. Since this is higher than 
the average increase for the index as a whole, it should be clear that the Bureau’s 
1957 model car, as priced for the index, is a good vehicle. In actual practice, 
we price the 1957 car exactly as it is sold by the dealers. The year’s average 
prices for similar models of popular cars with the customary extra equipment 
averaged from as low as $2,300 to as high as $2,600, with the bulk of the trans- 
actions taking place at around $2,500. These are discounted prices, of course, 
since the list prices would be nearer $3,000 at the beginning of the current model 

ear. 
. There is one other point which should be emphasized. All consumer durables 
taken together amount to only about one-eighth of the total weight of the index. 

I hope that this explanation will be useful to the committee in its deliberations. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ewan CLacur, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 


STATEMENT OF HARRIS ELLSWORTH, CHAIRMAN, UNITED 
STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Mr. Evitsworts. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
am very glad to meet with you today and to discuss the question of 
compensation of Federal employees. 

As the members of this committee know, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has a basic responsibility for servicing the personnel needs of those 
responsible for managing the vast programs of our Government. 
Last summer my testimony before this committee was based primarily 
upon an overall view of the complicated pay problem from the per- 
spective of the management needs of Government. Today, pending 
legislation deals with other matters as well as adjustment of the pay 
schedules. Although the question of the rate of pay is clearly a part 
of management’s responsibility, it is by no means the only problem 
currently involved. Nor is the question of how much Federal workers 
should be paid one which can be answered by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

When I appeared before you last July, I stated frankly that, in my 
opinion, it is not the function of the Civil Service Commission to 
decide when, or in what amount, pay raises for Federal workers should 
be granted. These matters are subject to overall executive branch 
policy and the will of Congress, and must be ultimately resolved in 
terms of what is most fair to the Federal worker in concert with the 
public interest. 

The Government of the United States is the largest employer in 
the world. The work done by the people employed by the Govern- 
ment is not only of vital importance to the 170 million people they 
serve, but it has worldwide significance. The Government work 
force must be adequate to carry on the programs of Government; it 
must be made up of people qualified and competent to do the required 
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work; it must be efficient; and this great work force must have ade- 
quate supervision and managem ment. 

It seems to me, then, that the prescription for successful Govern- 
ment operations is threefold: First, we must recruit the most capable 
persons we can to work in the Government. Second, we must provide 
them conditions of employment which are reasonably commensurate 
with those of the other millions of working citizens of the country 
whom they serve. Third, we must provide the best possible manage- 
ment climate for the productive e efforts of these able workers to assure 
the public of maximum services and benefits. 

The problem of filling this prescription in critical times is never 
easy. But the problem, as I indicated in my testimony before this 
committee last summer, is much broader than one of pay scales alone. 
As I indicated last year we must continue to improve methods of 
attracting people to the Government service; we must improve train- 
ing and development programs; we must recognize and reward the 
work of better than average employees; and we must try to achieve 
an adequate and balanced pay situation. 

We have been able to do quite a bit along these lines through ad- 
ministrative means. The legislative proposals now before you cover 
those matters in which we do not have sufficient authority. 

Generally, there has been an active interest on the part of the public 
in Federal employment. Although, like industry, we have been suffer- 
ing from the effects of certain critical shortages of highly technical 
and specialized manpower in many fields, we have had reasonable 
success in obtaining adequate numbers of replacements for employees 
who leave Government. 

It has been necessary, however, in order to maintain high quality 
of personnel, for Government agencies to request and the Civil Service 
Commission to grant additional use of authority under section 803 of 
the Classification Act to hire people in shortage categories at the 
highest step in the grade. But this does not amount to a solution of 
the problem of recruitment and retention in those shortage categories. 
Happily is a stopgap which has provided time in which to reach the 
more permanent solution proposed by the administration in H. R. 
10148 now under consideration by this committee. 

Another particular difficulty at present is that of filling beginning 
level positions which require college-type training, especially in the 
research and development fields. Here we are working in an ex- 
tremely competitive situation. Any pay legislation must recognize 
this problem regarding entrance positions in professionel and mana- 
gerial fields. It must lessen the gap between the Federal in-hiring 
rate for entry level work and the amounts offered by private employ- 
ment for such work. 

Another problem arises from the fact that pay adjustments over the 
vears have been greater in the lower grades than pay in the higher 
grades. This has resulted in the pay of the higher grades lagging 
much further behind non-Federal employment than does the pay of 
some of the lower grades. Our pay incentives should be sufficiently 
great at the higher levels so that we can continue to develop and retain 
high quality managerial and technical people. This is another reason 
why comprehensive adjustment of the Classification Act pay structure, 
as provided in H. R. 10148, is needed. 
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It is clear that the rapid tempo of scientific and technological ad- 
vancement places us today on the threshold of a new age of mankind. 
But it also imposes increasingly heavy responsibilities on those charged 
by the public with management of programs to assure our national 
security and our leadership in the free world. 

It is of the utmost importance that we give full considration to the 
management needs of Government. I am sure you agree with me 
that the Government must carry on its vital operations in as business- 
like a manner as possible. I am sure you will also agree with me that 
no business can be carried on successfully unless competent managerial 
talent is present in that business. This is true of the Government’s 
business as well as in private industry. 

Top management must have, to be efficient and effective, the tools 
and the discretion to meet immediately the urgent demands of any 
changing situation. 

Therefore, I believe that we can all see that there are many prob- 
lems to be tackled to meet the needs of Government from a manage- 
ment standpoint. It is for this reason that a number of proposals 
are being made, of which adjustment of the pay scale is one. 

This committee now has before it two bills, which, if enacted, 
would, in my opinion, take a big step forward. 

One of these bills, S. 385, which passed the Senate last session, 
would provide the sorely needed legis!ative authority for necessary 
training and developmental programs to utilize better the capabilities 
of Federal workers. I realize that this is not a matter for considera- 
tion by this committee this morning, but it is part of the total picture 
of management needs as it relates to the Federal work force. 

H. R. 10148, which is presently under consideration by this com- 
mittee, contains the administration’s proposals in the area of employee 
compensation under the Classification Act. If passed, this will go a 
long way in meeting the needs of Government management. 

Mr. Chairman, the Civil Service Commission wholeheartedly en- 
dorses the provisions of H. R. 10148 and strongly recommends its 
enactment. 

I would like to talk, first, a little about the pay schedules contained 
in this bill. 

A sound pay structure for an efficient career service has two basic 
requirements. First, it must offer salaries and benefits reasonably in 
line with those offered outside for positions of similar responsibilities. 
Secondly, and of equal importance, it must be so constructed as to 
maintain salary differentials between grades large enough to provide 
incentives for employees of ability to take on higher grade duties. 

The salary schedules proposed in H. R. 10148 are designed to meet 
these requirements. They will provide a more realistic relationship 
among the various grade levels, and increased pay at all grades in 
order for the Government to more nearly meet competitive rates in 
industry for well-qualified persons. 

There has been a gradual compression between salary levels of the 
various grades throughout the years. In effect, the Government is 
giving proportionately less and less money to employees who are 
asked to take on more and more responsibilities. In 1939, for example, 
an employee at the top salary step of grade CAF-15 (now GS-15) 
receives almost 9 times as much pay as a messenger. Today, he 
receives less than 5 times as much. Even considering the new grade 
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GS-18, which did not exist in 1939, an employee in that grade currently 
receives less than 6 times as much pay as a messenger. 

H. R. 10148 proposes for grades GS-15 through GS-18, which 
reflects the greatest area of compression, pay increases of 12 percent 
to 14 percent. For grades GS-11 through GS-14, an increase of 74 

ercent is proposed. For grades GS-1 through GS-10, where 
Federal pay has kept closer to competitive non-Federal rates, an 
increase of 6 pecent is proposed. In other words, a practical ‘and 
effective revision of the Classification Act demands that we create a 
more realistic ceiling in the career pay scale. 

In addition to the specific adjutments to the pay schedule contained 
in H. R. 10148, certain other very important provisions have been 
included. I would like to discuss some of these. 

Some of the problems that Federal Government management is 
facing today spring from absence of discretion to establish, as urgent 
and ever-changing situations demand, those additional top executive, 
scientific, and professional positions needed for efficient operation of 
its programs. 

This is due principally to the statutory limitations placed upon the 
allowable numbers of such positions. At the present time, there are 
about 1,650 such positions authorized. Of these, 1,390 are at grades 
GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18. The remaining 260 are scientific or pro- 
fessional positions in research and development programs authorized 
under Public Law 313, 80th Congress, as amended, and similar legisla- 
tion. 

These 1,650 positions, which constitute the apex of the career com- 
petitive service, are required to carry the heavy burdens of leadership 
and decision required in the direction and operation of the vast pro- 
grams of Government employing over 2 million Federal workers. 
Many an individual corporation, with far fewer employees, and with 
relatively minor impact on the Nation’s welfare, has several hundred 
positions in these and substantially higher salary brackets. 

This creates a completely impracticable situation—unfair both to 
employees and to management. 

It forces capable employees, with duties and responsibilities com- 
parable to those in the higher ranking positions, into subordinate pay 
levels. 

It results in continuing requests for piecemeal legislation for relief 
in individual programs. 

The popular way of doing that, of course, is to tack a rider on an 
appropriation bill setting up more supergrades and we have dozens 
of those authorizations in a piecemeal way. 

By inhibiting career advancement, it dise ourages, in many instances, 
the more able from remaining in the career service. 

It seriously hampers recruitment of the best talent for the Federal 
service. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 10148 proposes simply that the solution to 
these problems would be through removal of any statutory limitations 
on these positions, make them just a part of the grade scale from 
1 to 18. 

For the high level scientific and professional jobs in the research 
and development fields, it is proposed that the President be per- 
mitted to extend to departments and agencies, as the need arises, 
authority to establish such positions. The President will determine 
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how many positions may be authorized in each department or agency 
to which he extends this special authority. 

For top positions under the Classification Act, removal of the 
statutory limitations would, in my opinion, restore to the Civil Service 
Commission a proper part of its place in the Federal personnel man- 
agement picture. Under the provisions of H. R. 10148 the Commis- 
sion would be given the sole authority to control the establishment 
of such positions according to’ management’s expressed needs. The 
exercise of this authority would continue at the highest level just as 
it is now, the level being the Commissioners themselves. 

Another recommendation I referred to earlier, which is contained in 
H. R. 10148, section 4, would permit the recruitment for entry level 
scientific, professional, and managerial positions at grades above 
GS-5. The rule that GS-5 is the correct entry level for such jobs has 
been in existence since the passage of the Classification Act of 1923. 
Since that time, scientific, professional, and managerial jobs have 
become increasingly important in the total national economy. This 
provision of the bill should make it possible to attract our fair share of 
such persons for the Federal service. 

Another basic provision of the bill would provide management with 
sufficient flexibility to recognize better, on a limited basis, the more 
competent employees. The bill provides that employees who are 
performing substantially above that ordinarily required in the job 
can be rewarded by additional within-grade step increases. 

Similarly, the bill provides that, subject to standards issued by the 
Civil Service Commission, agencies may pay higher than minimum 
rates at the time of appointment to persons whose qualifications are 
clearly above the average expected for the positions concerned. The 
flexibility that this provision would give Federal appointing officers 
is highly desirable so that the Government can attract a higher pro- 
portion of the better qualified people for its jobs. We all know that 
there are wide ranges of ability among those people who meet mini- 
mum standards fora job. It is certainly in the Government’s interest 
to do everything possible to enable appointing officials to hire those 
people who are especially well qualified. 

Another feature of the administration’s program to place Govern- 
ment recruitment in a more favorable competitive position with in- 
dustry would enable Federal officials to make new appointments at 
in-grade rates above the minimum of the grade when this will make 
it possible to match the appointee’s salary immediately prior to 
appointment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not attempted in this brief statement to go 
into all the ramifications and details of H. R. 10148, which contains 
the administration’s proposals. <A section analysis has been prepared 
which includes venhilete explanation of the sections in the bill as well 
as statements of justification for the various sections. I understand 
that each member of this committee has been given a copy of this 
section analysis. I have not attempted, therefore, to duplicate this 
information, but rather to highlight the areas which are, in my opinion, 
of extreme importance. I also have tried to put the various provisions 
into total perspective in order to show how all of them would lead to 
carrying out the Government’s business better, as well as making the 
Government a better place in which to work. 
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Mr. Chairman, I will be very pleased at this time to attempt to 
answer any questions which you or the other committee members 
might wish to ask. 

Mr. Morrison. Do you have questions, Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Scorr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Ress. I have no questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Dellay? 

Mr. Detuay. I have no questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Well, Mr. Ellsworth, what would you be doing to the 
whole civil service if this kind of power is delegated to either the 
President or the Commission? 

Mr. Evitsworta. What power did you have in mind, Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. The authority to start people at certain grades and the 
unlimited disposition of supergrades. 1 believe that is what you 
suggested. 

Mr. Exvitswortn. That is right. There are two things involved: 
The unlimited distribution of supergrades, which I strongly advocate, 
and the other was the very limited authority to make an appointment 
decision within grade, not across a grade line, but within grades. In 
other words, if in hiring a man in, let us say grade 7, it would appear 
that he was an outstanding, really superduper college graduate, we 
will say in science, the man of the year or something like that, instead 
of hiring him at the bottom of the step of the grade, this would give 
the appointing officer authority to move up a step or two, within the 
grade. 
~ Mr. Gross. You do not feel that program you propose would 
jeopardize civil service and create inequities? 

Mr. Etusworta. No; I don’t believe it would, Mr. Gross. That 
particular authority will be so limited that it could have very little 
application. I am told that in that category of positions there are 
probably not more than 10,000 or 15,000 people involved, which would 
be concerned with that type of authority. I am not sure about that 
number, but it is not a very broad authority. 

Taking the limitation off supergrades, I think is absolutely essential 
to the proper management of the Government functions. I have had 
the opportunity to observe this intimately for about a year. You just 
cannot manage a work force of more than 2 million people with only 
1,390 people of the top managerial level. It just can’t be done. 

We have pending now requests before the Commission for more than 
400 of the 16, 17, and 18 positions by agencies, which, we know from 
our analysis of these requests, need these positions. We can’t give 
any. ‘There are none left. 

Mr. Gross. I have no doubt if we pass the legislation you support 
and take the lid off that you would not have 400 you would have 4 
times 400 applications for supergrades. 

Mr. E.tswortx. We would probably have a great many requests, 
Mr. Gross. That is where the authority of the Commission comes into 
the picture. We have an overall governmentwide basis on which to 
compare the responsibility and the complicatedness of the jobs. 

An agency would naturally think that its work is more difficult and 
more complicated than the other agency. It is the function of the 
Commission to keep this on a Jevel which is, I assure you, one of our 
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most important functions in government, to see to it that the jobs are 
level throughout all government, and we think it is very necessary to 
lift this straitjacket and allow top-level management people to be 
employed in government. 

Mr. Gross. Do you think the Government can ever compete with 
private industry in paying salaries? 

Mr. Exrtswortu. No. In lifting this restriction, it would not, 
clearly, put us in a competitive situation for the employment of people 
at that level. 

Mr. Gross. I am speaking now about industry. We had this up 
many times before this committee. I am speaking now about 
industries which are able to employ upon the basis of costs plus con- 
tracts. 

How is the world is the Government going to continue to attempt 
to compete with them? It is a rat race, is it not, if we attempt to 
compete with them? 

Mr. Extuswortna. Mr. Gross, we would not even be close to com- 
peting with such industries, even if this increase is granted and this 

ill is passed or this authority taking the straitjacket off the super- 
grades is given us. We still would not be competitive with the type 
of industry you are talking about; and in my own personal view—I 
do not speak the opinion of the Commission as such—it is my own 
personal view, that it would not be right for the Government to 
attempt to compete just all the way down the line with industry. It 
just cannot be done. We have in Government a different type of 
employment from that in private industry or in non-Federal employ- 
ment. 

Mr. Gross. You are going in the same market for people. 

Mr. Eiutswortn. We go in the same market for people. People 
leave industry and go to Government and people leave Government 
and go to industry, and that depends on the individual’s own desires. 

But in Government we have several things which industry cannot 
really match. One, of course, is our splendid retirement system, our 
Government group insurance plan, the certainty of the paycheck, 
which I think must be considered. In other words, you have tenure 
to give a career employee and so on. 

So I do not believe it would ever be thought seriously that we 
should attempt to keep a strictly competitive level with non-Federal 
employment. But that is not what I am talking about in this 
instance, 

Mr. Gross. Of course, you used the argument here that industry 
does that. 

Mr. Exisworru. In employing people there is generally the element 
of competition. The sharp point of competition at the moment, and 
I expect it will stay that. way for a while, is for the young college-level 
people with exceptional ability and who are in great demand by indus- 
try. In other words, we are in a process of divison of scarcity. There 
are not enough of those people to serve the needs of both industry and 
Federal employment. 

Mr. Gross. How do you expect to get those people when we are 
subsidizing the colleges and universities of this country to the tune 
of millions of dollars? 

Mr. Eiutswortn. Apparently there are not enough at the moment 
being graduated. 
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Mr. Gross. I think it would be startling to the people of this 
country if they knew how much the Federal Government is subsidizing 
the universities and colleges of this country. I hope the subcom- 
mittee, of which I am a member, gets into that before too long and 
gives to the public some of the information about this business of 
subsidizing universities and colleges. 

I do not know how you are going to get these employees by lifting 
the lid on supergrades. 

Mr. Evuswortnu. I want to make one thing clear in our recommen- 
dation regarding lifting the lid on supergrades: that does not specif- 
ically have to do with recruitment. It has to do with management. 
In other words, what we are talking about is to take the strait- 
jacket off these agencies and give them the authority to hire the class 
of people they need for the management of their agencies. In other 
words, you just simply cannot run a business the sive of, and we will 
take one example, the General Services regional office in one of the 
larger regions, where, in one case, the man has millions upon millions 
of dollars under his authority, and he has 2,000 people working under 
him. He has a great responsibility and he is a GS-15. We just 
do not have the authority to put him any higher. 

Mr. Gross. How many supergrades do you have vacant today? 

Mr. Etusworra. We have less than a dozen all told. 

Mr. Gross. Let me ask you this question. A few days ago a bill 

came out of the Appropriations Committee providing for several 
oupergrades, and you spoke of it here. I take it you are opposed 
to this piecemeal method? 

Mr. Extuswortu. No, Mr. Gross, if that is the way Congress wants 
to do it. Anything to relieve this pressure. 

That is the way I feel about it at the moment. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Ellsworth, you are a former Member of Congress. 
You certainly do not approve of legislation on appropriation bills. 

Mr. Exvitsworrtn. I certainly do not. But if it cannot be done any 
other way I would say proper management of Government would 
take precedence. You cannot run the Government the way it 

Mr. Gross. Let me ask you about this case. 

A few weeks ago when that appropriation bill came up you had 
25 spaces over there I believe. We checked your office that day and 
you had 25 spaces available. Did they come to you and ask—— 

Mr. E.usworts. They always come to us. 

Mr. Gross. The chairman of the subcommittee made no such state- 
ment on the House floor. 

Mr. Extiswortu. Well, I assume—I do not know what it was. I 
do not remember this circumstance. But certainly we have pending 
before us now more than 400 applications for assignments to positions 
in the higher grades in the GS-16, 17, and 18 levels. 

Mr. Gross. You, in your statement, Mr. Ellsworth, speak of addi- 
tional employment. 

Mr. Exvuswortu. In what connection? 

Mr. Gross. Your statement is a statement of quality and quantity, 
Nowhere do I read in your statement any indication that there could 
possibly be a reduction in employment in the Federal Government. 
Why? 

Mr. Extitsworrn. I do not believe in my statement, if you read it 
carefully, that I made any reference as to more or less employees. I 
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was talking about the management of the Government as we see it 
today. 

Mr. Gross. Nowhere do you give any indication that the Civil 
Service Commission thinks there could be a reduction in employment. 
Do you not think there could be a reduction in employment in the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. E.tswortu. We at the Commission have no way of evaluating 
that subject. I am convinced that if you want to reduce the Goy- 
ernment payroll you have to reduce the Government programs. I am 
firmly convinced that we have a very high order of efficiency and 
utilization in our Federal work force. 

Mr. Gross. I could not disagree with you more earnestly than on 
that statement. 

Mr. Evitsworrtu. I can appreciate it, and one time I felt that way, 
but I have had quite a change in my personal opinion since I have 
been in this work. 

I have had the good fortune of meeting and talking’ with several 
thousand of our Federal people, and I have seen them at work, and 
I have gotten pretty close to this whole picture. I am convinced, 
and it is my own opinion—I do not ask you to take it, and I merely 
give it to you as an opinion—that we do have in Government not 
only high efficiency, but we have a dedication and a loyalty to the 
Government service that is really quite amazing to me, as I go 
around. Frankly, it is quite amazing. 

So, going back to your other point, and on it I thoroughly agree 
with you, I, as a citizen, certainly would like to see the costs of 
Government reduced, and the Government payroll cut down; but it 
is not in the province of the Civil Service Commission to take a mate- 
rial step that would do that. That authority is with the agency. 
The Congress sets up the programs for the agency. The agency 
attempts to carry them out. 

The agencies appeal to the Civil Service Commission for the neces- 
sary personnel processing, examining, and so on, to carry out the 
programs. 

Mr. Gross. I could be more receptive, Mr. Ellsworth, to your 
proposition if I could be convinced that there was not an awful lot 
of excess employment in the Federal Government; in other words, if 
we could cut out the excess employment and increase pay then I would 
be a whole lot more receptive. As it is I would not, for a moment, 
vote for a proposition to give you, the President, or anybody else 
discretionary authority to pass out all the supergrades that you might 
want to pass out. 

I read the papers occasionally, and I notice there has been a Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense in the Pentagon who has been on the 
job 8 months and spent, out of that time, according to the newspapers, 
some 400 hours on the job. 

Now, I just cannot go along with situations of that kind. 

I was in the Pentagon one day when one of the numerous Assistant 
Secretaries took it upon himself to show me the desks in the offices 
and show me how officials are rated in the Pentagon according to the 
sizes of their desks. I did not ask him to do it. He had plenty of 
time to take me around and show me the desks in the various offices, 

Mr. Exttswortn. Well, Mr. Gross, I am nearly positive that in a 
work force of 2% million you probably would find some of that. 
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Mr. Gross. The trouble is we find altogether too much of that. 

Would you think that 1 supervisor for every 3 or 4 employees in an 
agency of Government was a few too many supervisors? 

Mr. Exitsworrn. That goes to another thing. I mean sometimes 
it takes a supervisor for just a very small number; other times you 
find supervisors for a great many people. I do not know just how that 
does work. 

Mr. Gross. That is all, Mr. Chairman, for the moment anyway. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. This first remark is not directed to you, Mr. 
Ellsworth. But I am a little discouraged because I have sometimes 
tried to just pin down one fact from witnesses before this committee 
and when I think I have it pinned down, then after the hearing they 
come in with an amendment or postscript that utterly alters the 
picture. 

I just want to get one thing straight for the record and for my own 
information. Are you proposing that discretion as to the total num- 
ber of supergrades in the Federal Government be left with the execu- 
tive branch, or is it proposed that a maximum number of supergrades 
be established by the Congress and that within that maximum the 
distribution of the number will rest with the executive? Now which 
is it? 

Mr. E.tsworra. At the present time it is the latter. As you know, 
the Congress set the number of supergrades. Originally I think it 
was around 1,226 and then some others have been added. 

It is my view, and I speak now for the Commission, that the way 
it is provided in the bill, taking the ceiling off, leaving no specific 
numerical limit on the supergrades, but leaving with the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission the responsibility it now has and has had ever 
since the act of 1949, to determine whether or not when an agency 
applies to have a job ‘made into a 16 instead of a 15, we will say, or 
sets up a new job which it evaluates as a 16, to leave with the Com- 
mission the right which it now has to compare it with all other jobs 
of similar description and see if it really merits a 16 or a 15. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Let me be sure I have this straight. What is the 
present number, the present ceiling as to the number of supergrades? 

Mr. Extswortn. 1,390 is the actual count at the moment. 

Mr. JouHansen. If this proposal were adopted, the limit would no 
longer be 1,390? 

Mr. Evtswortu. It would not be numerical, no. The limit would 
be in the judgment of the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. It could be 1,500? 

Mr. E.uswortna. It could be. 

Mr. Jouansen. There would be no ceiling? 

Mr. Eiitswortu. That is correct. 

Mr. Jouansen. But whatever expansion was necessary? 

Mr. Exttswortu. There would be no more ceiling on a 16 than on 
a 15, for example. From grades 1 to 15 there is no ceiling. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. In other words, the categorical answer is no ceiling. 

Mr. E.tisworts. That is right. We have a classification-grade 
scale from 1 to 18. All we are saying is that since we have those 1 to 
18 grades, then let us use them all. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. How long have we had ceilings on supergrades? 

Mr. Extitswortu. I believe it went in with the act of 1949. 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. 1949? 

Mr. Exuswortn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHansen. What was the reason for the enacting of the ceiling? 

Mr. E.tusworrts. It was a congressional limitation. 

Mr. Jonansen. Would it be a fair statement to assume that the 
reason for the ceiling was that the Congress felt it was getting out of 
hand and wanted to put a checkrein on it? 

Mr. Exvtswortu. | think rather it was an idea that it would make 
economy by not making it possible to hire too many management- 
grade people. I do not think that is very good economy. 

Mr. JoHaNnseN. But it was for that purpose. It was because 
the Congress apparently felt there should be some limitation. 

Mr. Exusworrtn. Yes. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Under this proposal there would be no limitation? 

Mr. Exiswortu. That is right. 

Mr. Jonansen. And Topsy could grow as Topsy grew. 

Mr. Exitsworrn. Of course, I think this is true, and I will have to 
check it against the legislative history. But it is my recollection that 
these higher rates of pay were added at the time of the Classification 
Act in 1949. 

Now, they were rates of pay above what had been paid Government 
career workers before that time. I guess the committee and the Con- 
gress at that time felt “We can go into this higher echelon of pay but 
we want to set a ceiling on it.”’ 

Mr. JoHaNnsEN. Is there any reason why instead of going to the 
Appropriations Committee, with requests for additions to the number 
of supergrades, those requests could not go, as in my judgment they 
properly should go, to this committee? 

Mr. Exizswortn. They should. You are quite right. That is why 
we are here with it right now. The reason some agencies go to the 
Appropriations Committee is because it has worked in the past, and 
some agencies—— 

Mr. JowaNnsen. In other words, the Appropriations Committee has 
been more lenient or more lax, however you want to interpret it, than 
this committee, the legislative committee. 

Mr. Exuswortn. Let us put it in the proper perspective. The 
Appropriations Committee hears the agency justifying an appropria- 
tion and tell about its programs and hears the agency’s problem 
of management and wherein the agency head will clearly prove to 
the Appropriations Subcommittee that it just cannot run unless it has 
some twelve-, fourteen-, and fifteen-thousand-dollar-a-year men; and, 
therefore, the Appropriations Committee says: ‘Well, we do not 
want to hamstring the agencies. Let them have some more super- 
grades.”’ 

Mr. Jonansen. Is there any reason why such a presentation could 
not and should not be made to this committee rather than the 
Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. Exuswortu. It could and it should be. In other words, this 
committee is the place for the legislation for either a ceiling or not 
a ceiling, or the numbers, whatever they would be. 

Mr. Jonansen. Of course, if we adopt the recommendation here 
proposed we would not have any problem at all so far as having to 
pass on any such requests because it would not then be within the 
province of Congress. 
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Mr. Extsworrn. No. Your situation would be exactly as it is on 
grades 1 to 15. The only difference is that you will be saying with 
reference to all 18 grades the Civil Service Commission has identical 
authority. That is all it amounts to. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JoHanseEN. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Gross. What will be the top pay of your supergrades? 

Mr. Ettsworta. The top step as I recall it is $19,500, the — 
step in grade 18. The entrance level at grade 18 will be, if this bill 
is passed, $18,000. 

Mr. Gross. How much? 

Mr. Ettsworrn. The entrance level in grade 18 would be $18,000. 

Mr. Gross. How much on the top level? 

Mr. Exttswortn. The top of grade 18 will go to $19,500. 

Mr. Gross. You have talked about compression in your statement; 
have you not? 

Mr. E.usworts. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. What are you doing with the executive pay schedule 
when you put supergrades up to $19,500? 

Mr. Evusworrs. Well, you are talking now on the Classification 
Act, the career service. 

Mr. Gross. Yes; the executive pay scale. You would have them 
up to within $500. 

Mr. Ettsworrn. That is within $500 of the Assistant Secretary 
level which is the ceiling from which the whole structure hangs. 

Mr. Gross. So, you put them right up there to the point that where 
the next step is to come in with another executive pay increase. 

Mr. Ettsworrn. That has not been discussed but it is possible. 

Mr. Gross. As far as I am concerned, and let this be my own state- 
ment, that is exactly what this is designed to do, that is, to break open 
the executive pay scale again. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Johansen 

Mr. Jonansen. May I say this, and with all respect to you, Chair- 
man Elisworth, and with all respect to the executive branch, that it 
seems to me we are confronted here again with the very appealing 
and seductive argument that in the final analysis if we only trust 
these matters to the wisdom of the executive branch the problems will 
be solved, and I just do not associate myself with that view. No 
matter in what good faith the executive branch operates they are 
under pressures that are irresistible if there is not a check and a 
balance maintained by the legislative branch. And I just cannot 
go along with the removal of this legislative check and control. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield to me again? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. On page 9 of your statement, Mr. Ellsworth, you say: 

Since that time, scientific, professional, and managerial jobs have become 
increasingly important in the total national economy. 

Just what do you mean by that statement? 

Mr. Exrtswortu. We are doing a lot of things in Government now 
tbat we never even dreamed of in 1923. 

Mr. Gross. I am sure of that. I see by the paper that they had to 
move the Pentagon down to Puerto Rico this morning in two planes 
with all the pooh-bahs and some of their wives, so they could hold.a 
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conference. I do not know whether they are going to sun themselves 
on the beaches or play golf or what they are going to do. 

I am going to get in touch with the Armed Services Committee and 
ask when they authorized moving the Pentagon down to Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Exutsworru. Whether we like it or not, this I think is a rather 
sharp illustration of what we are talking about. Whether we like it or 
not the Government is going to have to go into this outer space 
business. _ It is too big for any non-Federal effort of any kind. There 
is a case in point where we have to have people of the ability to go 
ahead and get into that sort of thing. As we have in the years since 
1923 

Mr. JoHansEen. My point is this. I’m not going into whether we 
have to expand the activities of Government. That is not at issue 
here. The issue is whether, in the face of a decision by the Congress 
to expand a function of Government, the decision as to how we man 
those new functions at the top level is going to be vested solely in 
the executive branch or whether Congress is going to retain a control 
and a check on the thing. That is the only point. It is a question 
of where we are going to retain the final responsibility in the Congress, 
or whether we are just going to delegate that responsibility blanket 
to the executive branch regardless of the need, regardless of the case, 
if there is a case certainly the Congress will respond to it; if anything 
it will respond to it probably overgenerously. 

The thing that is so disturbing to me is that again we have here a 
disruption of the system of checks and balances between the two 
branches. 

Mr. Eiuswortu. Let me give you an example of what I am talking 
about. I happened to mention space. There is an agency being set 
up I believe in the Department of Defense on that subject, and there 
is a man that has been named as director. He should have a grade 18. 
We cannot hire him at grade 18 because there are not any grade 18’s 
authorized. 

Now, is that right or wrong? Our view is that is a very bad situation. 

Mr. JoHaNnsEN. C ertainly my distinguished friend is not suggesting 
that avenues are closed to getting additional grade 18’s from the Con- 
gress if they are necessary. 

Mr. Extswortu. No; they are not closed but there we go back to 
the piecemeal basis which I do not think is a very practical way of 
doing it. 

Mr. Gross. Why not come before this committee and let them 
justify the need for these jobs? 

Mr. E.isworrs. That is substantially what we are doing now. 

Mr. Gross. Oh, no. 

Mr. Jonansen. No, Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr. E.uswortu. Blanket authority. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. You are asking for blanket authority? 

Mr. Eviswortu. That is right. 

Mr. Jonansen. Which is a totally different thing than coming 
before this committee with specific requests addressed to spec ific 
needs. That is my whole point. 

Mr. Exvtsworrnu. I see what youmean. That could be done. But 
I think it would be a rather complicated and cumbersome thing. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. It is always complicated and cumbersome for the 
executive branch to have to come to Congress for anything. 
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Mr. Extswortn. What I am thinking about is that this situation 
comes and goes. We are under stress right now. We need to have 
further supergrade authority. But there well could be a time that 
that pressure ‘would go off. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. But this authority to increase supergrades, if 
granted, is not going to be limited to these areas of the immediate 
urgency and stress. What you are going to bave is the door opened to 
all the hitchhikers on sputnik that there are and there are plenty of 
them. 

Mr. Gross. That is right. 

Mr. Ex.uswortnu. Let me just offer this, and I hesitate to do it 
because it sounds as though we think we are extra good at the Com- 
mission. This is what we are talking about. We are not saying take 
the ceiling off and turn the whole subject of supergrades over to execu- 
tive branch agencies. We are saying leave with the Commission the 
authority regarding the allocation of a grade number on a job. Leave 
us the same authority for the 16, 17, and 18’s that we have for grades 
14 and 15. That is all. In other words, there is that check. We are 
always accountable to this committee, specifically. You can call us up 
any day if there is some abuse of this allocation of the supergrades, 
just as you would if there is some abuse of the allocation of the other 
grades. Itisourresponsibility. There is that protection against what 
vou are talking about. 

Mr. JoHansEN. There is no reflection on the Commission. They 
are acting in good faith in their duties. It is always exceedingly 
difficult for this committee or the Congress to establish the fact of 
abuses after we are confronted with a fait accompli. 

Mr. Gross. I would still like to find out what you mean by this 
‘Gmportant in the total national economy.’’ I just do not understand. 

Mr. Exiitswortnu. Where is that, Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Page 226, the second paragraph: 

Since that time, scientific, professional, and managerial jobs have become 
increasingly important in the total national economy. 

Mr. Exttswortu. Well, I imagine that was a rather bad choice of 
words. What I mean there is that such jobs seem to be becoming 
increasingly important in the operation of the Government. In other 
words, in 1923 we did not have many of those jobs, relatively speaking, 
in Government. In 1949 we did not have too many. 

The number of those positions required by Government has gone 
up. Now, why that is I do not know. 

Mr. Gross. If Congress adopted this legislation would there be 
any possibility of aiding the national economy by way of bringing 
the farmers up to their fair share of the national income? 

Mr. Extutsworta. I do not know. 

Mr. Gross. That to me has to do with the national economy 
because we understand that we have been underpriced; the raw 
material producers of this country have been underpriced, and that is 
one of the big contributions to the depression, and I did not say 
recession, I said depression we are in right now. 

I just wondered if by any stretch of the imagination these super- 
grades would help to get the farmer up to where he belongs in the 
national scheme of things. 

Mr. Evtsworts. I could not answer that, Mr. Gross. 
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Mr. Morrison. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyuiiyi. Mr. Ellsworth, in the bill that you support, H. R. 
10148, it provides for a graduated salary increase from a minimum of 
6 percent up to about 14 percent; is that not correct? 

While I do not agree with the minimum of 6 percent I do agree with 
the proposal supporting herein that we will have to provide a larger 
percentage of increase to some of the upper grades in order to correct 
some of the compression which has been created over the years. 

I am wondering—and this is a supposition but I do not think it is a 
rather harsh supposition—that if Congress does not go along with this 
graduated scale and makes a flat across-the-board percentage increase, 
which would not correct this past compression, could the Commission 
just as effectively correct that compression or that inequity there by, 
let us say, separate legislations, separate reclassification, or do you 
have authority now or how much authority does the Commission have 
to reclassify positions and equate them more realistically with outside 
jobs. 

Mr. E.utsworts. We have not the kind of authority that would 
be necessary to meet the very critical thing and that is the in-hiring 
of people in those jobs which specifically require college bachelor 
degrees or the equivalent. 

Those have to be, the act says, hired as grade 5, and it is right in 
the act with those words. We just cannot meet competition on that 
basis. 

Now, in this bill we propose to allow in-hiring at grade 7. That is 
one case in point, with reference with readjusting the standards, and 
that is what you are talking about. I think that they had better be 
left alone and that the adjustment in the pay structure should be made 
in the pay structure and not in the standard, because the business of 
setting the standards is quite a complicated process and once it is 
accomplished it does set a good clear pattern of what is involved io a 
particular category of jobs and then those jobs are classified by the 
agency. 

Mr. Broyuiiu. Do you not think you could more efficiently correct 
this situation by a classification movement step rather than a gradu- 
ated pay proposal in a pay bill? 

Mr. Exuswortu. I do not think it would be a good way to do it. 

Mr. Broyaiiu. I mean approach it as a separate act entirely rather 
than try to graduate these pay increases upward in a pay bill. Ido 
not think we will ever get something like that through. I think it is 
politically impossible to get it through. 

Mr. Exusworru. It could be done but it would be accomplishing 
the same result the hard way, as I see it, if | understand you correctly, 

I think it would be much easier to take the existing structure with 
the corrections we suggest and make the increases and leave the 
standards and the job descriptions where they are. 

Mr. Broyuiti. What action would you take or the Commission or 
the administration in the event that Congress ignores this suggestion 
as outlined in H. R. 10148 and made it just a percentage, flat, across- 
the-board increase? 

Would you let it alone or come back and try some other approach 
to correct this inequity? 

Mr. Exitswortu. We would still have the same problems we are 
trying to correct. We would have the problem in the scarcity cate- 
gories that we just would not be able to meet. We tried. 
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Mr. Broraity. Would you ask for further legislation or authority 
to do that? 

Mr. Evtswortn. We would keep on, I am sure, suggesting legisla- 
tion to meet the problem just as we are doing now. 

Mr. Broyut.u. I just believe, Mr. Ellsworth, that is the only way 
you are going to correct it. I do not believe we will ever get it through 
Mm a pay raise. 

Mr. E.usworts. Let me say this: I think it would be a very easy 
way, from our point of view, to have it go through all in a package, 
but so long as we have the authority. as we suggest in here, it does not 
make a bit of difference to me, of course, individually how it is done. 
If it would be better to pull it out and make it a legislative thing, why 
do it; but I would not advise it. I think then we would certainly go 
through another year on this basis, because I do not believe you could 
get it through a hearing and passed this session. 

The proposals we make are very simple. There are a number of 
other things that could be suggested, 1am sure. But as to the number 
that the administration suggested in the pending bill and that we are 
supporting, the number of things involved are very few and they are 
very simple and easy to understand. 

And I strongly recommend that they be incorporated in this bill. 

Mr. Broyurty. Do you feel that this graduation spread from 6 to 
14 percent would correct all the compression that has been created 
over a period of the years. 

Mr. E.uswortn. I do not think you could ever get a completely 
satisfactory scale, because conditions change. As late as maybe 
fewer than 10 years ago this in-hiring at grade 5 for college-level people 
was no problem at all. In fact, that was a very good situation. But 
now that has changed. We see these things moving and changing 
from time to time. But I think this is about as good as we can do at 
this time. 

Mr. Broyuiiu. I have one more question, Mr. Ellsworth. In the 
administration’s proposal you do not provide for a pay increase for 
those professional and managerial grades where you had recently 
given them an in-grade promotion. There is nothing for those people 
is there? 

Mr. Ex.tsworrn. That is the kind of thing we think of as more or 
less an interim or stopgap thing, to relieve the pressure in certain very 
short categories. You are talking about the 803 authority? 

Mr. Broynity. Yes. 

Mr. E.tswortn. That authority will still exist. It is in the act and 
will be there after any bill is passed, this one or any other pay bill is 
passed. Should it be apparent again that the use ‘of that authority 
should be granted to the agencies in certain categories of jobs, the 
Commission of course would grant it. 

This adjustment we have in this bill takes up the authorities already 
granted and slots in at the proper place those increases that have 
already been made under the 803 authority. As time runs on the 
authority is still there and increases in grade could be granted again 
if it is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Broyuiy. But the net effect would be that those who recently 
received that increase would not receive an increase as a result of this 
legislation. 
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Mr. Exvtswortu. They would not get it on top of the increase. 
No, they would simply go in the schedule where it 1s now. 

Mr. Broyuiti. Do you have any comment to make on this con- 
fusion we have gotten into recently about the employees that were 
off duty on Monday not receiving administrative leave and those off 
on Tuesday receiving administrative leave. 

Mr. Extswortr. No, I do not know about that. I haye not heard 
anything about it. It was a very difficult situation. 

Mr. Broyuii1. The Commission was not consulted on that at all? 

Mr. Irons. No. 

Mr. E.usworrs. We were not consulted on Sunday. We were not 
in business on Sunday. It was an executive administrative action, 
and we are only part of the machinery for getting out the notices 
That is all. We have no decision- 

Mr. Broyuiti. The executive bianch has the authority to grant 
the leave, even now for last Monday. 

Mr. Etusworrs. That I do not know. That would be a law 
question. But it would make a very complicated situation. 

Mr. Broynitu. Mr. Irons is shaking his head there. Is that a 
remark? 

Mr. Irons. I am telling the Chairman he does not know and I do 
not know either. It is a matter of law. He is not qualified to 
answer that. 

Mr. Broyuitt. I see. 

Mr. Ex.itswortu. I can see complications involved if any retroactive 
changes are made. 

Mr. Broyuiuu. It is complicated now, do you not think, where 
some folks off on Monday do not get the leave, but the ones off on 
Tuesday do. 

Mr. Gross. Postal employees did not get weather leave; they are 
essential. 

Mr. Exvtsworrn. I do not know. That is a question that I have 
not even had discussed with me. It is pretty technical. 

Mr. Morrison. Are there any further questions, Mr. Johansen? 

Mr. Jonansen. May I make one request for the record? I wonder, 
Mr. Chairman, if it would be possible to provide for the record the 
number of pending requests for additional supergrades and the agen- 
cies and the departments from which they emanate. 

Mr. Extswortu. I think that can be done. 

Mr. Irons. We would like to submit it for the record. 

Mr. Extswortn. We anticipated somebody might ask that ques- 
tion, and it is a hard figure to get for this reason, that the requests 
we have now pending do not reflect the needs of the agencies. They 
reflect the amount that they desperately need. 

Mr. JoHanseN. We understand it will always be plus over the 
figure submitted. 

Mr. Etutswortn. What we did was we said to the agencies in a 
circular: ‘“‘We would like to know in your considered judgment, look- 
ing a little ways in the future, how many grades 16, 17, and 18 you 
might find necessary.’ 

That is about the w ay that was worded, was it not, Mr. Irons? 

Mr. Irons. Yes. 

Mr. Exttswortn. So we will have the figure for the record on that 
basis. I think probably we will even give you the circular we sent 
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out so you will know the basis for it. It is a very difficult figure to 
get and pinpoint. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. It never stands still. 

Mr. Etuswortn. No. An agency might think it needed 10 grade 
16’s. And the thought might run through the head of the ageney’s 
mind, ‘‘I am sure if he is human as most people seem to be, if I ask 
for 10 all at once they might throw the whole thing out. I might 
get by with two.” I think that happens. 

That is why I say the pending request would not actually reflect 
the truth, nor would the figure we have collected give the exact fact, 
but somewhere between. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. It might be an indication of the things to come if 
we take the ceiling off. 

Mr. Ettsworrs. We will give you that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Unitep States Civin Service ComMIssIon, 
Washington, D. C., January 16, 1958. 
To heads of departments and independent establishments. 
Subject: Need for additional positions in grades GS-16, 17, and 18. 

Legislation on the subject of personnel administration and especially on pay 
matters appears likely to be one of the important considerations during the 
present session of Congress. There is pending at the present time a bill which 
provides for the complete elimination of the legislative limitations on positions in 
grades GS-16, 17, and 18 under the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 
Among the items probably involved will be the extent to which positions in these 
grades are needed. : 

For this reason, I should appreciate vour assistance in the formulation of an 
estimate as to the Governmentwide requirements for positions in grades GS-16, 
17, and 18. Please give me your personal conclusions as to your total needs in 
this respect, arranged by grade and then by title and organizational location. 
For the current purpose the listing is sufficient and no job descriptions or like 
material need be submitted. No priority listing is necessary. If justification of 
the individual agency request is required you will be asked to furnish it at a later 
date. It would be most helpful if you could send me this listing by January 24, 
1958. 

Harris Evitswortn, Chairman. 


Unitep States Civit SeERvIcE CommtssIoNn, 
Washington, D. C., February 24, 1958. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Murray: At the hearings before your committee on February 21, 
1958, I agreed to supply for the record the immediate supergrade needs as ex- 
pressed by the agencies which cannot be met because of existing limitations set 
forth in the Classification Act. 

We have specific information from the agencies included in the attached list, 
which gives the total number of jobs needed, according to the statement received 
from each one. This total is 1,687, but does not include requests from a few agen- 
cies which did not base their statements on specific job listings but only made 
estimates without reference to current organization. Adding in those estimates 
would raise the total of requests to 1,759. 

I would estimate, on the basis of experience, that after careful review and 
evaluation of these jobs by our staff members, approximately 50 percent of them 
would be found to justify the grade, or an estimate of about 800 or so. 

As evidence of the kinds of positions affected by the limitations presently 
prescribed by law, I am listing for your information the following examples of 
positions which cannot be appropriately allocated: 


Deputy Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Department of Com- 
merce 

Executive vice president 

Export-Import Bank of Washington 
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Superintendent, St. Elizabeths Hospital 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Director of Operations, Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
Director, Bureau of Motor Carriers, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Associate Director, Corporation Finance, Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Director, Museum of History and Technology, Smithsonian Institution. 
Director of International Operations, Internal Revenue Service, Treasury De- 

partment. 
Controller, Veterans’ Administration. 

I shall be glad to furnish any additional information you may need. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harris Evitswortu, Chairman 


Additional grades 16, 17, and 18 needed by Federal agencies 
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1 Received by telephone. 


Mr. Morrison. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. You do not think the question of empire building ever 
enters into it, the question of what Congress will give you? 

Mr. Etiswortu. I do not know, Mr. Gross. 
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Mr. Gross. Do I recall correctly that the CIA made available 
some supergrades not so long ago, supergrade spaces to the Civil 
Service Commission? 

Mr. BeLen. They had some supergrade positions that. were occupied 
by people that moved over to one of the defense agencies, ODM or 
someone like that, and they said that they would not reuse them. 
The CIA people, who are paid at the levels of 16, 17, and 18 are not 
counted in this group, and we have no control over them, although 
they have made a report to Mr. Davis’ subcommittee. 

Mr. Gross. We do not know whether they reduced employment 
by transferring those grades over or what happened. 

Mr. Beten. You may recall they met with the subcommittee. 

Mr. Gross. I well recall. 

Mr. Bexten. And said they have not followed up to see whether 
those positions have been eliminated or not. It would be with the CIA. 

Mr. Gross. I do not know what happened in the CIA as a result of 
that transfer. 

Mr. E.tswortn. We have no business with the CIA. They are in 
a separate service. 

Mr. Gross. They are a supersecret organization and cannot tell 
us what goes on over there in the matter of personnel, and even as to 
grades, so on and so forth. 

But what kind of program of job evaluation do you carry on in the 
Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. Irons. Are you looking at me, Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Either one. I am not particular. 

Mr. Irons. You are interested now in strictly the supergrades? 

Mr. Gross. No. Throughout the whole Government. 

Mr. Irons. Throughout the whole Government? 

Mr. Gross. Yes, all jobs. 

Mr. Irons. First, the Classification Act provides the job shall be 
evaluated. That is done by the agencies themselves, under standards 
issued by the Commission. 

Mr. Gross. Do you go back and check up on them? 

Mr. Irons. We go back and inspect the agency. We do not in- 
spect each position. We go back and inspect a sample of the posi- 
tions. If we find from the sample that things look all right we stop 
there. 

Mr. Gross. How extensive is that? 

Mr. Irons. Pardon me? 

Mr. Gross. How often do you do that? How extensive is that? 

Mr. Irons. We try to get into each agency of Government every 
2 or 3 years, not oftener than that unless we have some reason or 
some Congressman requests us to go into it. 

Mr. Gross. So there is in fact no real check? 

Mr. Irons. There is a minimum of check on the agency. They 
do have to comply with standards that we publish, and we have 
never seen any indication yet that, generally speaking, the standards 
are not closely followed by the agencies. In supergrades 16, 17, and 
18, with a few exceptions, like the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
those positions are allocated by the majority of the Civil Service 
Commissioners. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Ellsworth, your predecessor wore two hats. Do 
you wear 2 or just 1? 
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Mr. Extswortu. No. Thank goodness I only wear one. 

Mr. Gross. As Chairman you wear just one hat? 

Mr. E.tutswortn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Exutswortn. I might say it is a big relief to me. I lived with 
it for about 5 months, and I believe it was possible to do it. But I 
like the present situation better. 

Mr. Morrison. Are there any further questions? 

If not, we want to thank you very much, Mr. Ellsworth, for your 
testimony. 

The next witness that the committee will hear from is Hon. Robert 
E. Merriam, Assistant Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

And at this point in the record I would like to put in two letters 
dated January 14 and February 14 from the Bureau of the Budget. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BuREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., January 14, 1958. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CuHarrMan: Reference is made to your letter of September 25, 
1957, requesting the views of the Bureau of the Budget on H. R. 9589, a bill to 
increase the rates of basic compensation of certain employees of the Federal 
Government, and for other purposes. 

In his budget message the President recommended adjustments in the statutory 
salary schedules governing compensation for civilian employees, with the objective 
of providing pay rates which will be more commensurate with responsibility in 
all grades, which will be more effective in encouraging the attainment of high 
proficiency, and which will aid the Government in recruiting and retaining a staff 
that is effective in all occupations and at all levels of responsibility. These pro- 
posed salary adjustments, based on intensive studies of various aspects of the 
Federal civilian pay situation, are justified as contributing to more effective 
operation of Government programs and as providing substantially increased 
purchasing power for the Federal career staff in an economic setting where such 
additional Federal expenditures will not be unsettling. 

Over a number of years the pay inereases for the less responsible Federal 
civilian positions have been proportionately greater than the increases for posi- 
tions of higher responsibility. The gradual maladjustment results in com- 
pression in the upper grades, with insignificant differentials between those grades, 
and limited incentive for the assumption of responsibility. This situation should 
be corrected so that positions of high responsibility will be provided commen- 
surately higher pay. Federal salary rates should be made much more competi- 
tive with salaries for comparable non-Federal positions than they are today, 
particularly in the middle and upper grades which include the scientific, engi- 
neering, managerial and other professional positions. 

Under the President’s pelicy, four sets of actions are proposed. First, a general 
increase in the Classification Act rates is recommended; with a minimum increase 
of 6 percent in the grades up through GS-10, and with greater increases in the 
upper grades of the schedule. The rates for GS-11 through GS—14 should be 
increased by 7.5 percent and the rates for the higher grades should be increased 
so that the maximum rate for GS-18 will be $19,500. Such a maximum would 
maintain a suitable differential between this grade and the statutory rates fixed 
under the Executive Pay Act. 

Second, more competitive pay rates should be provided at the entry or begin- 
ning levels for our professional and managerial work. This should be accom- 
plished by raising the college recruitment grade for these positions from the present 
level of GS—5 to the level of GS-7. The minimum rate of $4,800 proposed for the 
GS-7 grade will, according to recent studies, place the Federal agencies in a more 
competitive position in the recruitment now going forward at the colleges and 
universities for employment next July. 

Third, and consistent with the objective of providing more effective compensa- 
tion for the assumption of positions of high responsibility, we believe that the 
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statutory limitation on the number of positions which may be classified in grades 
GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18 should be removed. The limitation prevents appro- 
priate classification of important work, is a damper on advancement and interferes 
with effective management. Elimination of this restriction is essential to permit 
more reasonable salaries for scientists and executives who have heavy burdens 
of leadership and decision in carrying out authorized policy. Accordingly, we 
recommend removal altogether of limitations on the number of positions which 
may be recognized as GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18, and classification of positions 
in those grades whenever, in the judgment of a majority of the Civil Service 
Commissioners, the duties and responsibilities so warrant. Similarly, we believe 
there is no need to restrict by statute the departments and agencies that may 
utilize the employment provisions of Public Law 313, 80th Congress, for specially 
qualified scientific personnel in research and development functions, nor is there 
need to limit by statute the number of such positions which may be recognized. 
We recommend that this rigidity be removed, and that all departments and 
agencies be permitted to employ such number of specially qualified scientists and 
professionals at the special rates now provided under Public Law 313, as amended, 
as their research programs require and as the President may authorize. 

Finally, consistent with the President’s objectives of promoting the attainment 
of high proficiency, we recommend controlled flexibility in administration of three 
features of the Classification Act. More substantial pay increases should be 
provided upon promotion to a higher grade, with a minimum 2-step increment 
provided in all cases instead of the l-step minimum provided at present. 
Agencies should be authorized to recruit persons at in-grade steps above the 
entrance rate for the grade when they are found to have above-average qualifica- 
tions or when they would otherwise have to take a pay cut upon accepting Federal 
employment. Agencies should be authorized to grant more rapid than normal 
within-grade advancement to those employees who maintain a particularly high 
level of performance, so that demonstrated merit, as well as time served in grade, 
may be the basis for promotion. 

The subject bill, H. R. 9589, contains provisions in sections 3 and 4 pertaining to 
salary adjustments in the judicial and legislative branches, and in sections 5 and 6 
pertaining to salary adjustments in the Foreign Service and Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Department of Medicine and Surgery, and no specifid recommendation is 
made as to those sections. All the other sections of the bill would be affected by 
the above recommendations. 

Enclosed are draft provisions expressing in detail the manner in which it is 
recommended these readjustments be authorized. 

Generally comparable pay increases are also recommended for positions under 
the other Federal civilian pay systems. A general increase of 6 percent should be 
provided for all postal employees, but since a general readjustment of the pay 
structure for the postal field service was substantially accomplished in 1955, no 
major structural adjustments are needed. at this time. However, authorization 
should be incorporated to permit employment of new postal employees at ingrade 
rates up to the middle of the grade in high-pay localities, rather than at the lowest 
rate, as now required in all cases. The existing limitation on the number of em- 
ployees permitted in levels 17, 18, 19, and 20 should be eliminated so that appro- 
priate salaries can be paid in post offices which have grown to a point where other 
provisions of Public Law 68 would require that they be placed in the higher grade 
categories. Detailed proposals in these matters are being made by the Post- 
master General. 

Pay readjustments generally comparable to those recommended in the Classifi- 
cation Act should be made in the pay schedules for the Foreign Service and for the 
Veterans’ Administration Department of Medicine and Surgery. Detailed pro- 
posals are being forwarded to the Congress by the State Department and the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The Bureau of the Budget strongly recommends that H. R. 9589 be amended to 
include the above recommendations, to be effective after July 1, 1958, and is 
authorized to advise that, when so amended, prompt enactment would be fully in 
accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
PercivaL F. Brunpaace, Director. 
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Executive OFrFicr OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BuREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., February 14, 1958. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHatrman: Reference is made to your recent requests for the 
views of the Bureau of the Budget with respect to H. R. 9636, H. R. 9639, 
H. R, 9641, H. R. 9682, H. R. 9684, H. R. 9925, H. R. 9967, H. R. 9999, H. R. 
10064, H. R. 10233, H. R. 10276, H. R. 10385, and H. R. 10430, bills proposing 
increases in pay for Federal employees paid under the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, including, in some cases, employees of the Foreign Service and of the 
Veterans’ Administration Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

In his budget message the President recommended adjustments in the statu- 
tory salary schedules governing compensation for civilian employees, with the 
objective of providing pay rates which will be more commensurate with responsi- 
bility in all grades, which will be more effective in encouraging the attainment of 
high proficiency, and which will aid the Government in recruiting and retaining 
a staff that is effective in all occupations and at all levels of responsibility. 

With our letter of January 14, 1958, expressing our views on H. R. 9589, we 
transmitted a draft bill, subsequently introduced as H. R. 10148 and now pending 
before your committee, to take certain Classification Act actions under the Presi- 
dent’s policy. These proposed actions are designed to provide more competitive 
rates at the beginning levels of professional and managerial work, to readjust 
the pay rates and intergrade relationships in the higher levels and to maintain 
substantially the present intergrade relationships in the lower nonprofessional 
grades by increasing all such rates consistently. Removal of statutory limita- 
tions on numbers of positions which may be recognized as grades GS-16, 17, and 
18 under the Classification Act or as positions requiring specialized scientists and 
professionals under Public Law 313, 80th Congress, are also included in the recom- 
mendation. Controlled flexibility in administration of certain features of the 
Classification Act is included in the recommendations to promote the attainment 
of high proficiency. 

Separate proposals, consistent with the President’s policy, providing pay 
adjustments for employees of the Foreign Service and of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Department of Medicine and Surgery have been submitted to Congress 
and are pending before the Committees on Foreign Affairs and Veterans’ Affairs, 
respectively. 

None of the subject bills would carry out the President’s policy, and cannot be 
endorsed. However, enactment of H. R. 10148 would be fully consistent with 
this policy, and would therefore, be in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rospert E. Merriam, Assistant Director. 


Mr. Morrison. Mr. Merriam, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. MERRIAM, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR; 
ACCOMPANIED BY C. SPENCER PLATT AND WILLIAM LEHMAN, 
OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND ORGANIZATION, BUREAU OF 
THE BUDGET 


Mr. Merriam. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I have with me Mr. C. Spencer Platt, who is Assistant Chief of our 
Office of Management and Organization, and Mr. William Lehman, 
of the same staff. 

I am very happy to appear before you today on behalf of Director 
Brundage to present administration proposals on the Government 
pay structure, and particularly to direct my remarks to pertinent 
bills now before your committee concerning the Postal and Classifica- 
tion Acts. 

May I say, parenthetically, that Mr. Brundage is out of town. He 
is very sorry that he could not be present today, and asked me to 
express his regrets to the committee. 
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I thought perhaps it might be helpful to give an overall summary 
of the administration’s pay proposals, which were stated by the 
President in his 1959 budget message. Specific proposals to carry 
that policy into effect have been submitted to the Congress: one for 
military pay, another for postal pay, others for the Foreign Service 
and the Veterans’ Administration Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, and finally one for Classification Act employees. The 
President contemplates that these pay adjustments be made effective 
on July 1, 1958, and the 1959 Budget makes provision for meeting 
the costs of these proposals. However, there is no provision in the 
current 1958 Budget for pay increases. 

These pay proposals all have been designed to present to the 
Congress, for its consideration, a rounded, carefully integrated, set of 
recommendations from the executive branch for a rational salary 
structure which will obtain and retain competent employees to 
operate the world’s biggest business. To the best of our knowledge, 
this is the first time the executive has presented such a coordinated 
set of pay proposals. 

We all recall that last year the President issued a memorandum of 
disapproval of several pay bills passed by the Congress. In that 
memorandum he stated his belief that pay raises should be considered 
in the broad context of the Government salary structure as it affected 
all relevant categories of Federal employees. We believe that these 
proposals meet that objective. They have been prepared after 
careful analysis of intensive studies of the problem, including the 
important and helpful recommendations of the Cordiner Committee. 
The administration recommendations recognize the need for flexi- 
bility in hiring and promotion policies, the necessity to reward ability 
and responsibility, as well as the urgency of allowing the Federal 
Government to compete effectively in “the labor market, entailing as 
it does the necessity to pay salaries comparable to those in private 
industry. 

In more specific terms, the practical aim of the administration’s pay 
proposals was stated last September in the President’s memorandum 
of disapproval of the pay bills, wherein the President said, “‘the 
Government’s salary position must support recruitment and retention 
of able employees.’’ The policy was more explicitly developed in the 
budget message for this year, when the President stated: 

If we are to retain in Government service the highly skilled and able civilian 
employees who contribute so much to the Nation’s strength, it is clear that certain 
revisions are needed in the statutory pay structures for these employees as well 
as for military personnel * * *. While the adjustments which will be proposed 
under the Classification Act will affect rates of pay at all levels, they will have as 
a primary objective more adequate compensation for those whose present salary 
is substantially less than their responsibilities. Salary rates for junior and inter- 
mediate scientific and managerial grades should be more nearly competitive with 
non-Federal rates. Pay relationships in the middle and upper grades should be 
revised to provide greater incentive for those who assume increased responsibilities 
and demonstrate their proficiency in discharging them. 

That statement contains the two basic principles which have guided 
the development of the administration’s pay proposals. First, Fed- 
eral salaries should be reasonably comparable in each grade with non- 
Federal salaries for similar types of work. Second, the pay structure 
should be so devised that it provides sufficient differentials between 
grades and a step-increase system so ordered as to provide adequate 
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salary incentives for the employee to assume greater responsibility, 
all designed to attain proficiency in performance. 

Various bases might be used, and have been used, in determining 
pay rates. Some of these bases include changes in cost of living, 
productivity factors, rising standards of living, supply and demand 
relationships, and the American philosophy as to a fair and living 
wage. The difficulty with these bases is that some of them are not 
susceptible to precise measurement, some cannot provide grounds for 
common agreement, and no one of them should be controlling to the 
exclusion of other factors. All of these considerations have entered 
into the bargaining between employers and employees in private enter- 
prise; and from such bargaining comes pay agreements. These non- 
Federal pay rates give us something which is precisely measurable 
and which sums up all of the forces, economic and otherwise, which 
should reasonably affect pay rates. 

We believe then that to the historical principle of equal pay for 
equal work within the Federal establishment should be added another 
fundamental Federal pay principle; namely, that of maintaining rea- 
sonable comparability with non-Federal pay rates. Not only” does 
this principle provide a basis for relatively precise determination of 
pay rates, but it also promises ready acceptance as best serving the 
public interest. The American people should be ready to pay for 
public-service rates comparable with those which similar services 
command in private enterprise; objections by the American people to 
paying more than those rates ub not only be understandable but 
justified. Actually, comparability is the present basis of determining 
so-called blue-collar wages in Government, a procedure which appar- 
ently has been commonly accepted. We do not advocate local wage 
boards to fix white-collar pay, but the general principle of compara- 
bility is still valid when used to derive a nationwide rate for other 
categories of Federal employees. 

Looking at Federal salaries from this comparability standpoint we 
see immediately why our biggest problem is in the recruitment and 
retention of able employees for scientific, professional and managerial 
work. The Federal Government appears to be more than $1,000 
below non-Federal salaries for the college graduate who is entering 
professional and managerial work. In 1957, private enterprise paid 
an average of more than $4,900 per annum to such graduates, and may 
pay more to this year’s graduates. To these same graduates, the 
Federal Government offers GS-5, the entry rate for which is $3,670. 

Not only are we far below non-Federal starting rates at this level, 
but we hold out a much less rosy future to young men and women 
starting a professional career. As we go up the salary scale we fall 
still further behind non-Federal] rates. In 1956 non-Federal employers 
paid an average of $15,024 for the same work for which we pay a 
GS-15 a salary of $12,420. Our GS-16’s, 17’s, and 18’s are paid from 
$12,900 to $16,000 for work which small, I repeat, small companies 
pay $17,000 to $40,000. Large companies pay much higher salaries 
for comparable wor kx. 

We are not proposing that Federal salaries for the top grades be 
completely comparable with non-Federal rates for similar work. 
Complete comparability with these high salaries is neither necessary 
nor in the public interest. Obviously, however, we must approac h 
more nearly to comparability than is now the case ‘if we hope to attract 
and retain our share of able people. 
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By comparison, the Government is not so badly off in nonprofes- 
sional white-collar work. Precise figures are available at this time 
only for grades GS-1, 2, 3, and 4 which are the grades covered by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics survey in 17 labor-market areas. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, we would like to have table 1 inserted 
as a part of the record. 

Mr. Morrison. Table 1 may be inserted in the record. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


TABLE 1.—Non-Federal prevailing rates compared to Classification Act salaries 


| Non-Federal | Current clas- | Administra- 








rate ! sification | tion proposal, 
Act, step 4 | step 4 
‘Jerical: | | | 
GS-1 $2, 849. 60 $2, 045 | $3, 125 
GS-2__. 2, 953. 60 | 3, 215 | 3, 410 
Gs-3 3, 432. 3, 430 | 3, 640 
Gs+4 : : : ; ove 4, 056. 00 | 3, 670 | 3, 895 
Professional and managerial: 
Gs-5__. : ain ey 5, 280. 00: | 4,075 | 2 5, 235 
GS-7 ; | 6, 216. 00 4, 930 
Gs-o ; 6, 948. 00 | 5, 845 } * 6, 205 
QS-11 4 = at 8, 160. 00 7,035 | 7, 570 
GS-12 7 | 9, 636. 00 | 8, 215 8, 840 
GS-13... i ebb ere Le 11, 476. 00 9, 635 10, 365 
GS-14 Se? 13, 224. 00 | 10, 965 11, 795 
GS-15 i 15, 024. 00 | 12, 420 | 14, 275 





1 Source: Clerical rates from Occupational Wage Surveys: Office Occupations (median rates), Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Professional and managerial rates from Salaries and Fringe Benefits in Private Industry 
weighted average rate) (survey conducted by Department of Defense), U. 8. Civil Service Commission, 
November 1956. 

2 GS-7. 


' GS-9. 


Mr. Merriam. As shown by table 1, Federal rates at GS-1, 2; and 
3 compare favorably with early 1957 non-Federal rates, the latest 
available comparison. We trail non-Federal rates at GS-4... The 
problems of recruiting clerical and nonprofessional personnel, with a 
few exceptions, are not nearly so acute as those in recruiting profes- 
sional and managerial people. May I just say, pare -athetically, that 
these are the best figures we can get, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 
We cannot say they are precise. They are, however, illustrative. 

With these pay comparability benchmarks defined, we come to the 
application of the second principle, which is the development of a pay 
structure with sufficiently large differentials between grades and a 
step-increase system so ordered as to provide adequate recognition of 
and incentive to the assumption of responsibility and the attainment 
of proficiency. It becomes quickly obvious that under the ceiling 
imposed by the Executive Pay Act salary schedule, we could not 
achieve full comparability with non-Federal rates in the higher grades, 
and it is furthermore apparent that the maintenance of reasonable 
differentials between grades would keep intermediate grade rates 
depressed below comparability levels. 

Beginning in 1942, and increasingly since the end of World War II, 
there has been gradual compression and distortion of the Classification 
Act salary schedule, as Mr. Ellsworth has previously mentioned. 
From 1928 to 1942 the CAF-15, now GS-15, was paid nearly 9 times 
as much as the CPC-2 messenger, which was the lowest adult pay 
rate at that time. Now the GS-15 is paid only 4.32 times as much 
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as the same messenger, who is today classified as GS-1; and even the 


GS-18, created in 1949, receives less than 6 times as much. 
Mr. Chairman, at this point in the record we desire to insert table 2. 
Mr. Morrison. Table 2 may be inserted in the record. 
(The table referred to follows:) 


TaBLE 2.—Top-to-boliom ratio—Classification Act 


I a os then ateiiedaiiinitedntes Sa ite marie unt daar tee 8. 82 
ST ie tiara wnina oes GUNS Belg HA Sk at oe ee hea $9, 000 
Le gg lye tee SAR REE MUIR RS RL eh eo ahaa NL $1, 020 
INO 50 SUSRS SFIS. LSS. BEET SEE SS Ste 5. 95 
IR i band hs cater Sees bah so pile hes arb ahi blac edt itch terub ipo vt when nm ad scteltt $16, 000 
Ri tit hat eii tin cpiaac aay aan ee ae aed dem $2, 690 
EG . actteeDlen 1, wish lh oagamckmmehnke<cch ein ~o crate. seca aie oy lhe Sica 6. 83 
PEE. Js on ance m cde cp mes pwtecn en ecnn nate. eae .. $19, 500 


Detben Ob oi hc soa ot shee set se subuvnvowiduioscee CRO 


1 CPC-2 was the lowest adult pay rate. CPC-1 had an annual salary of $600; but only messenger boy® 
were classified at this grade. 


Mr. Merriam. This compression has occurred even though the 
senior career employee today has greater responsibility and performs 
more vitally important work than he had or did in 1928. During 
that span of 30 years the executive branch expanded from 500,000 to 
2,300,000 employees, and Government embarked upon a myriad of 
new activities. Because of its much greater size, many responsibili- 
ties of Government which could be undertaken personally by heads 
of agencies in 1928 must now be delegated to career personnel. The 
best professional talent is needed now for governmental tasks which 
did not even exist 30 years ago. The best scientific and engineering 
talent is needed to assure the Nation’s very survival. Senior career 
employees have in the past two decades undertaken progressively 
greater responsibility and more difficult work, but they have in that 
time been paid progressively less money relative both to private 
enterprise and to their associates in lower grades. 

We do not necessarily advocate a return to the old ratio of 9 to 1. 
In private enterprise, for instance, there have also been higher per- 
centage increases in the lower ranks and some compression. On the 
other hand, in private enterprise the comparable ratio is still 13 to 1 in 
smaller companies, and nearly 60 to 1 in some large companies. What- 
ever one may think the ideal ratio, there is no doubt that the current 
compression in the Classification Act salary schedule is much too 
great. Grade differentials decrease from 18 percent at the inter- 
mediate levels to as little as 8 percent between GS-16 and GS-17. 
This accordion must be pulled out, recognizing of course that the 
Executive Pay Act imposed a practical ceiling on what can be done. 

After carefully weighing all these factors, the administration came 
to these spe cific conc ‘lusions concerning first steps needed to begin 
correcting obvious deficiencies in the Federal pay structure: 

The entry level for professional and managerial work should 
approximate $4,800. The present GS-7 salary, with a 6-percent in- 
crease, would be $4,800. Therefore, we recommend amendment of 
the Classification Act standards for GS-5 and GS-7 so as to permit 
the use of GS~7 as the professional and managerial entry level. 

A 6-percent increase at GS-4, the level at which comparability 
now ends, would bring the Government to within about $100 of the 
non-Federal rates for work of that level. We therefore propose a 6- 
percent increase at that level. 
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3. Having suggested that GS-4 and GS-7 be increased by 6 percent, 
we reached the conclusion that this increase should be extended to all 
grades from GS-1 to GS-10. Short of a general overhaul of the entire 
pay structure, which we are not prepared to suggest at this time, and 
recognizing the problem of compression at the higher grades, we believe 
this proposal embodies an equitable and practical recommendation. 

4. We propose that the GS-18 salary be raised as far as the Exec- 
utive Pay Act ceiling permits. We believe that a career employee, 
even at the top grade, should have some salary future to work for, 
rather than a flat rate. We accordingly propose a GS-18 range begin- 
ning at $18,000 and ending at $19,500. 

We believe that the rates for grades GS-11 through GS~17 should 
be increased so as to more nearly approximate non-Federal rates for 
similar work, but we recognize that the size of such increases must 
be governed also by the necessity for maintaining reasonable differen- 
tials between a as incentives. Accordingly, we propose pay 
increases of 7% percent at grades GS-11 through GS-14, where grade 
differentials now average nearly 18 percent, and i increases of 12 to 14 
percent at GS-15, 16, and 17, where differentials currently average less 
than 12 percent. 

6. We propose removal of the limitation on the number of GS-16, 17, 
and 18 positions so that all employees who actually have been assigned 
and are performing such high-grade work may be compensated fairly 
and without discrimination among them. ~Unless this ceiling is 
removed, the overall objectives of comparability and removal of 
compression cannot be achieved. For the same reason, limitations on 
the number of Public Law 313 authorizations for scientific and 
professional employees should also be removed. 

We propose that step increases be established in the higher grades 
which are consistent with step increases in the lower grades. Step 
increases above GS-15 average less than 2 percent of the entry rate 
whereas below GS-15 the average is nearly 3 percent. In non-Federal 
employment such step increases are often 5 percent. 

8. We propose’an amendment which will permit in-hiring at in- 
grade rates above the minimum if the candidate has qualifications 
which are above the average. On many occasions candidates are 

earning a few hundred dollars more than the entry rate which we may 
now offer, and would have to sacrifice income to accept the Govern- 
ment’s offer. The proposed amendment should result in the recruit- 
ment of many able people who now decline Federal jobs. The cur- 
rent restriction of in-hiring to the minimum rate for the grade is an 
unnatural handicap which our non-Federal competitors in recruitment 
do not place upon themselves. 

9. We propose an amdnement which will permit the use of ste 
increases as a reward for and incentive to proficiency. The principle 
purpose of step increases is to recognize and reward the greater pro- 
ficiency which ordinarily accompanies experience on the job. Some 
employees become proficient more rapidly than others, and some at- 
tain a much greater degree of proficiency than others. It is natural 
and just to pay your best employees more money, and it is good sense 
to hold out a real incentive to greater effort and better work. 

10. The law currently requires that a promotion from one grade to 
the next be accompanied by a’salary increase equivalent at least to a 
one-step increase. This means that a promotion may carry a raise of 
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pay of as little as $85 per annum. Promoiions in grade should be 
meaningful; this requires meaningful pay increases. We propose an 
amendment requiring that grade promotions be accompanied by pay 
raises equivalent to at least two steps. 

I have concentrated upon the Classification Act pay proposals 
because this was the administration’s starting point, and the other 
civilian pay proposals were worked out in consonance with the 
Classification Act findings. The postal field service pay proposal, for 
instance, did not need to cope with structural revision. Its salary 
structure was revised in sound fashion in 1955. The administration’s 
proposal as outlined Monday by the Postmaster General is accord- 
ingly a straight 6-percent pay raise throughout the postal field service, 
in accordance with the raise proposed for the first 10 grades of the 
Classification Act. We also propose removal of the numerical limita- 
tion on positions in upper postal field service levels, and authority to 
in-hire at rates above the minimum in high-cost areas. 

For medical and nursing service staff in Veterans’ Administration 
Department of Medicine and Surgery we propose graduated readjust- 
ments comparable to those under the Classification Act. We are 
making a similar proposal for the Foreign Service officers. For For- 
eign Service staff we propose not only salary adjustments similar to 
those under the Classification Act, but recommend also a sweeping 
revision of the pay structure, telescoping the current 22 classes into 10 
classes and adding a longevity system. We also propose restoration 
of authority of the Secretary of State to grant meritorious step 
increases. 

The military service pay proposal also follows the Cordiner report 
principles, providing greater incentive for assumption of responsibility 
and attainment of proficiency. 

We believe, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, adoption 
of these basic principles of pay determination will substantially im- 
prove the Federal pay situation, and will result in greater equity to 
employees and greater effectiveness in the management of Federal 
programs. We believe adoption of the specific pay adjustments 
recommended by the administration based on these principles, and 
pending before your committee as H. R. 10148, will constitute major 
progress toward concrete and realistic objectives. We hope these 
principles will provide a guide to you in your important deliberations 
on and determination of Federal pay schedules. The ultimate objec- 
tive of both the Executive and the Congress, of course, is to man vital 
Government services with competent and dedicated citizens who can 
well and faithfully carry out the programs and policies of Government 
as laid down by the Congress and executed by the President. 

I have tried, Mr. Chairman, to lay before you as candidly and as 
clearly as I could the overall pay picture as we have recommended it, 
and I would be glad to answer any questions that you have. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Dellay? 

Mr. Deuiay. I am very much impressed by the report. A lot of 
work has been done on it, unquestionably. The only thing I am 
disturbed about is on page 6. 

Heretofore, they have mentioned suggestions, amendments, and 
then they finally reached a stage where they proposed removal of 
numerical limitations on positions in upper postal field service levels 
and also bring in the question of removal again of the limitation on 
upper classification positions. 
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I am wondering with all the work that has been done, could we not 
have gone just a little further and determined an amendment to set 
a new set of positions or increase the number of positions as they 
exist at the present time rather than indiscriminately remove them. 

Mr. Merriam. You are talking now about the postal part, are 
you Congressman? 

Mr. Detuay. That is one of them, yes. 

And we have that word again on page 5, section 6. 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. Actually it applies to both postal and classi- 
fied employees. I would like to just perhaps add to what Chairman 
Elisworth said on this subject. by stating that this suggestion was 
made after very serious thought on the part of the executive branch 
and very careful analysis of what the actual effect has been of the 
limitations to date, and it was our conclusion that the limitation, 
which I presume, as was suggested here earlier, was designed to hold 
down the number of Federal positions or the number of high-paying 
Federal positions, actually had worked in such a way that while it 
was achieving that effect, it was also crippling the efficiency of the 
Federal service. 

To this extent, when competent personnel can not be retained by 
the Federal service, or in some instances obtained in the first place, 
we are just hamstringing ourselves in the very important jobs that 
the Congress assigns to us to carry forth. 

It was our very sincere feeling, Congressman, that the history of 
the Classification Act and of the Postal Act in their administration 
over the past years was ample evidence that removal of this numerical 
ceiling or these numerical ceilings would not be abused. 

Mr. Ellsworth was perhaps more modest than he should have been 
in citing the work of the Commission in this regard, but I know it is 
his feeling, and it is certainly ours, that the removal of the numerical 
ceiling would not be abused; and, on the other hand, the retaining 
of it imvites all various kinds of makeshift arrangements which were 
being discussed here earlier this morning. 

Mr. Detuay. Thank you. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Merriam, I am always glad to see you come before 
this committee. 

Mr. Merriam. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Gross. You are very competent. 

Mr. Merriam. I am always glad to be here. 

Mr. Gross. But I should like to see the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget show up in this committee room once. I would like to 
see what he looks like. I have never seen him, and I do not believe 
he has ever appeared here. 

Would you suggest to him some time when you are coming over 
that he at least put in an appearance in the room? 

Mr. Merriam. I would be glad to do that. He is out of town, as 
I indicated. 

Mr. Gross. I understand. I am making the point that you have 
been here a number of times and we are always glad to see you, but 
we would like to see the Director of the Bureau of the Budget some 
time. 

Mr. Merrram. | can appreciate. I am the second string. 
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Mr. Gross. I would not say that at all. Those are not my words. 
I think you made a very clear statement. I do not agree with a good 
deal of it, but I think you made a very clear statement. 

I notice, apparently, the Bureau of the Budget supports a 6 percent 
increase for postal workers, is that correct? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Gross. Do you not think that is too low? 

Mr. Merrram. Well, sir, as I attempted to explain in my formal 
statement, it seemed to fit in very well with the general philosophy of 
comparable pay for comparable work, as we examined the figures, and 
as I know, the Postmaster General explained i in some detail on Mon- 
day; it is his feeling and it is the administration’s general belief that 
this is a very adequate proposal and it is one that is provided for in the 
budget. The funds have been earmarked for it. It is a proposed 
one which the President has supported, and again, as the Postmaster 
General stated, is one which we therefore know that could be approved. 

Mr. Gross. You also provide, and I think my colleague, Mr. Dellay, 
raised the question a moment ago, removal of the numerical limita- 
tion for positions in the upper postal field service levels and authority 
to in-hire at rates above the minimum in high cost areas. 

Who will determine what a high cost area is—the Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. Merriam. Yes; it would be the Postmaster General. Of 
course, this would be based upon the statistics and figures furnished 
him by the various agencies in the Government which collect such 
material. 

Mr. Gross. Do we have legislation to that effect before us? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. That is part of the postal pay proposal. 
That is my understanding. 

Mr. Gross. I mean the provision that he must consult with all 
these other people? 

Mr. Merriam. Oh, you mean that provision. No, sir; I do not 
believe so. I was just giving you—— 

Mr. Gross. Then it would be discretionary with the Postmaster 
General, whoever he might be? 

Mr. Merriam. That is correct. 

Mr. Gross. Is that correct? 

Mr. Merriam. That is correct. 

Mr. Gross. So Congress would be delegating some more authority 
to somebody. 

Mr. Merriam. That is correct. 

Mr. Gross. Which would be building this central government a 
little bit bigger and a little bit bigger. 

Mr. Merriam. I cannot agree that the last follows, because of that 
discretionary authority. 

Mr. Gross. Oh? 

Mr. Jon#ANsEN. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

‘Mr. Jouansen. Is this process of adjusting in-hiring rates in all 
the great varieties of the communities and areas of this country going 
to be met without additional personnel or additional organizations of 
some kind within the post office? If it is it will be the first major 
addition of responsibility that I have seen accomplished in the Federal 
Government without a new commission or committee or official or 
something. 
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Mr. Merriam. I appreciate the spirit of the Congressman’s com- 
ment and share many of his frustrations on this subject. However, 
while I cannot speak for the Postmaster General, in my own personal 
opinion I see no reason why this additional work cannot be done with 
existing staff. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I shall view the miracle with amazement when ac- 
complished. 

Mr. Merriam. If additional staff were proposed, with a new 
bureau to do it, we would look at it with a jaundiced eye at the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Merriam, we are overridden, overburdened, 
surfeited with advisory councils, boards, bureaus, and commissions. 
I would like to see one report come up from the Bureau of the Budget 
in opposition to just one of them. 

Mr. Merriam. | think there are a number before the Congress 
right now. I recall, for example, one which I know I myself signed 
not so long ago with reference to the creation of some new commission 
on recreation, to which we were very flatly in opposition; I can give 
you a number of others if you would like to have them. 

Mr. Gross. I would like to have them. 

Mr. Merriam. We feel as strongly as you do. 

Mr. Gross. I read those reports. 

Mr. Merriam. Activities ought to be conducted within the existing 
personnel and existing agencies wherever humanly possible. 

Mr. Gross. You will admit that we have them all over the place; 
will you not? 

Mr. Merriam. I certainly will. 

Mr. Gross. Now, then, you support this business of unlimited 
supergrades? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. And going up to $19,500 a year? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. You have made that statement with due regard to the 
Executive Pay Act; have you not? 

Mr. Merriam. We have, yes. 

I would just like to say this, Congressman, just as a reminder. 
The top grade of the Classification Act in 1955 was $14,800 and at 
that time the assistant secretaries under the Executive Pay Act were 
paid $15,000, so that the actual differential in that instance was only 
$200. I cite that now only to indicate it would not be unusual to 
have the Classification Act bumping up that close to the Executive 
Pay Act. 

Mr. Gross. You not only bump close; if this proposal were enacted 
you would go through the Executive Pay Act. 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Why would you not? 

Mr. Merriam. The top Classification Act grade would be $19,590. 
That would be the top step increase. The Executive Pay Act 
starts 

Mr. Gross. Under Public Law 854, which is the Executive Pay 
Act, is it not- 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. Mr. Platt reminds me there are some bureau 
chiefs below that. You are correct in that. 

Mr. Gross. Of course there are. 
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Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. There are any number of them. Look at the list here 
of those that are $19,000 a year people. You would not tell me that 
you would not put some supergrades in there, would you, and they 
might very well be paying a supergrade $19,500 and the head of the 
agency or bureau $19,000. 

Mr. Merriam. I. cannot conceive of a situation where that would 
take place. 

Mr. Gross. Why not? 

Mr. Merriam. Presumably, the positions which are in the Execu- 
sabe Pay Act, the bureau chiefs, are the top position in that particular 

ureau. 

Mr. Gross. What would prevent someone from putting a $19,500 
supergrade in one of these agencies? 

Mr. Merriam. Well, I suppose technically nothing if it were of a 
specialized talent and somebody who was doing a specialized kind of 
work which would authorize that grade. 

This would not be unusual, may I say, for a special kind of activity, 
a scientist, for example. Mr. Von Braun, whom we all have heard a 
great deal about these days, is compensated at the rate of $19,000 a 
year now and it may well ; that there are some people in the chain of 
command that actually have some technical supervision over him or 
responsibility for him who receive less. This would be an example. 

Mr. Gross. Yes; a very isolated example. 

Mr. Merriam. I do not know how isolated it is. 

Mr. Gross. And of course there are any number of jobs at $20,000 
a year which is only $500 more than the top nina would get. 

Mr. Merriam. That is the Assistant Secretary level; yes. 

Mr. Gross. There are any number of jobs. 

Mr. Merriam. I would say that is correct. As I say, it could be 
$200 higher than the top grade. 

Mr. Gross. I might wish you had done one thing in your statement 
and that is come before this committee and advocate an increase in the 
executive pay scale. 

Mr. Merriam. Are you suggesting to the administration that it 
submit such a proposal? 

Mr. Gross. I am not suggesting it and I would be opposed. But 
I think that it would have been more enlightening to the committee 
had you done that because you will be here next year doing exactly 
that if we pass this bill providing for unlimited supergrades at a top 
of $19,500. You will be right in here asking for a boost in the Execu- 
tive Pay Act. And I think you know it. 

Mr. Merriam. I cannot speak as to that, of course, Mr. Gross, as 
you know, because we are in this current vear now and facing its 
problems, but regardless of that I would say that the merits of the 
needed increases in the upper bracket of the Classification Act are 
such as to make even the possibility of such a proposal on the Executive 
Pay Act less important. 

Let me, if I might, give you some examples of the problems that 
we face in Government today. I picked a few out more or less at 
random, but they might be of some interest to the committee. 

Mr. Gross. I would be glad to hear them. 

Mr. Merriam. You will recall, Mr. Chairman, and members of 
the committee, that several weeks ago the President gave the first 
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distinguished Federal service awards to five outstanding members 
of the executive branch. I just took a rundown to see where those 
people were in the salary scale and what responsibilities they had. 
One of them, for example, Mr. Sterling Hendricks, is Chief Chemist 
of Pioneering Research Laboratory for Mineral Nutrition of Plants 
in the Department of Agriculture. He is a GS-15 receiving a salary 
of $11,610. The citation points out the fact that he has made some 
very important discoveries in soil clays, phosphate minerals, radio- 
isotopes, plant physiology and fundamental chemistry, which make 
him one of the most distinguished and honored scientists of our time. 
He is the author of over 150 major scientific papers and studies on 
the structure of matter and mineral nutritions of plants. 

Another award went to Mr. William McCleb, Technical Director 
of the United States Naval Ordnance Test Station. He is a Public 
Law 313 employee receiving a salary of $17,000, and he received the 
award, among other things, ‘for his very important and vital contribu- 
tions to the development of a simple and economical air-to-air missile 
which has been of incalculable benefit to the defense of the Nation. 
He holds three degrees from California Institute of Technology. As 
I said, his primary contribution in this area was in the development 
of the sidewinder guided missile weapon system. 

Those 2 of the 5 were particularly noteworthy in terms of their con- 
tributions made to research, and I would venture a guess that either 
one of those gentlemen could, if they wanted to, go out in private in- 
dustry and double or triple their salaries with no trouble at all. But 
they do not. 

Mr. Gross. Are they leaving the Government? 

Mr. Merriam. What is that? 

Mr. Gross. Are they leaving the Government? 

Mr. Merriam. Not to my knowledge; no. And they do not be- 
cause of a dedication which they have to the work, because of the 
factors which Chairman Ellsworth mentioned, but still we do have a 
certain responsibility to retain people of that caliber, it seems to me, 
and salary is a factor. 

I could cite another, Dr. Keith Jensen, Chief of the Respiratory 
Disease Institute, Communicable Disease Center, at the National In- 
stitutes of Health, who lest month was named 1 of the 10 outstandin 
men of the year by the junior chamber of commerce in their annua 
awards. He has done very vital work on influenza viruses, including 
the work that was done on isolating Asiatic flu virus and the develop- 
ment of the shots for Asiatic flu. Dr. Jensen is a GS-14 and is paid 
$10,320 a year. 

I just cite these as some examples of the caliber of people involved. 
Dr. Jensen was not even in the supergrade level, but the others were 
at these high levels and had the responsibilities which they entail. 

Mr. Rees. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gross. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. Rees. These men that have been named are not considering 
the question of salary so much as they are the devotion to the cause; 
is that about right? 

Mr. Merriam. There is no question, Mr. Rees, that this is a very 
important factor in their consideration, but the fact is, as the Cordiner 
committee pointed out, we are losing a large number of men from 
these levels because of the salary that they receive from Government. 
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Mr. Gross. I wish that you or Mr. Cordiner would come before 
the committee and tell us of the people who have left Government, 
have gone into industry and come back to Government and are staying. 

Mr. Merriam. There are undoubtedly some. 

Mr. Gross. Certainly. 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, I am sure there are. There was a continual 
inflow and outflow. There was a definite finding or feeling of the 
Cordiner committee, however, that the cost to the Government in 
terms of loss of people who did not come back was very great. 

Mr. Gross. Who is Cordiner? 

Mr. Merriam. Do you mean as an individual]? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Merriam. Or do you want—are you talking about the Cordi- 
ner Committee? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. Tell us something about it. Where do we get 
all these committees that go out, Nelson Rockefeller, and those people? 
Where do they come from? Where does this sort of thing get hatched 
or spawned or whatever you want to call it? Why do we have to 
go outside of Government to get people to tell us what to do? Have 
we no people in Government that can fabricate these reports on what 
we ought to do? 

Mr. Merriam. Well, we certainly do and the summary which we 
have given you today of this overall set of pay proposals represents 
the very considered judgment of a wide variety of people in the 
executive branch who have been studying this problem for quite some 
time. 

From time to time, as does private business, I might say, we find 
it belpful to ask a.group to take a look at this problem, some members 
of which might not be parts of the Government and that is where you 
get the various committee setups. 

Mr. Gross. There is nothing sacrosanct about the Cordiner Com- 
mittee report. 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. In what respect? 

Mr. Gross. Is there something sacred about it that makes it the 
last word? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. We think they dug out some very helpful 
information, however, and I was just citing some of that to you. 

Mr. Gross. So you want to go along with this business of taking 
the lid off and letting the Civil Service name all of the supergrades 
that they want to name throughout the Government. 

Mr. Merriam. We feel that the lid should be taken off, yes, and 
that the Civil Service Commission should be allowed to do with them 
as they now do with the other grades. 

Mr. Gross. Do you think they ought to come to this committee, 
the legislative committee, and justify their requests for supergrades, 
in other words, for salary increases. 

Mr. Merriam. It is hard for me, Congressman Gross, to make 
a distinction between supergrades and the rest of the classified service. 
I realize that when this law was initially passed, we were going into 
a new era, you might say, of salaries, and I can well understand the 
desire of Congress to see how the thing developed and to keep an 
extremely tight reign on the number of supergrades. I think we 
have discovered that now, after nearly 10 years, these supergrades 
are needed, that the responsibilities of the occupants of them and 
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future occupants are so great as to be needed in a Government as 
complex as ours is today, and, therefore, we are merely suggesting, 
now that this time period has elapsed, that supergrades be fitted into 
the general classification structure and the same principles apply 
all the way up and down the line. 

Mr. Gross. I want to get on record now, if I have not alread 
made it plain, that I am unalterably opposed to your proposal wit 
respect to supergrades. I am unalterably opposed to this business 
of delegating to any Postmaster General the authority to establish for 
purposes of pay to postal workers cost of living areas and in effect to 
control salaries. Let me ask you one other question which does not 
bear entirely upon this proposition: Can you tell me whether any 
money is being used from any of the special funds appropriated to 
the President to pay for the clambake that is to be put on in Wash- 
ington next Tuesday to bring pressure upon Congress and the Amer- 
ican people on behalf of the foreign giveaway program? 

Mr. Merriam. No, I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Gross. You do not know whether funds are being used to 
finance the free lunch and free dinner to be given Members of Con- 
gress and others. 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir, it is my understanding, and this is just an 
understanding on my part from general knowledge, that this was being 
financed entirely by private sources. 

Mr. Gross. Well, up to this point perhaps it is. I would like to 
know who the two gentlemen are that put up $25,000 for it and I 
aie to find out. Maybe you can be helpful somewhere along the 
ine. 

Mr. Merriam. I am sorry to say I do not know. 

Mr. Gross. I wonder what their interest in the foreign giveaway 
program is that they dropped $25,000 into the kitty. 

That is all. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Johansen? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Since we recognize each other as brothers in 
frustration, I am not going to stress the points of frustration. I just 
do want to say one thing to make the record very clear that my opposi- 
tion to these grants of power does not go to the question as to who at 
the moment, or who a year from now, or who 10 years from now, may 
be the person entrusted with those powers. It is a matter of principle 
of the separation of powers between the legislative and executive 
branch. 

I would like to ask you one question. On page 3 of your statement 
you speak of the matter of the blue-collar wages and the compara- 
bility with these wage-board rates of classified and postal employees’ 
wages, 

This is one of the areas of testimony that has troubled me particu- 
larly and we had an example day before vesterday with the colleague 
who came in and testified as to the increases that blue-collar employees 
under the wage board system have received in the period since the last 
postal pay increase, and his testimony indicated, as I recall it, some- 
thing in the neighborhood of 18 to 20 percent increase since the 
last increase compared with the administration’s proposal of 6 percent 
for postal employees. 

I cannot help but be disquieted by the frequent testimony showing, 
apparently, and I judge it is the good faith testimony of our colleagues, 
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that there is a serious discrepancy between the increases applied to 
blue-collar employees through the operation of the wage board system 
and the increase as proposed for example for postal employees. 

I would be very glad to have you comment on that. 

Mr. Merriam. | had some figures which we presented last year at 
the hearings on this matter and which went directly to this point, and 
now I am speaking from memory; my recollection is that overall in 
terms of average salaries paid you have had increases in the Classifica- 
tion Act and Postal Act that are comparable to those in the blue-collar 
field. 

Mr. JoHANsEeN. Of course, Mr. Merriam, there is one word, it 
seems to me, that is the focal point of our difficulty and that is the 
word or words “‘overall’’ and ‘‘average.’’ 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Now, assuming even that that is the case, it is 
scant comfort, | would think, to the postal employee, who is in an 
area in which there has been such a substantial increase of blue-collar 
pay; it is scant comfort, I would think, to him to know that ‘‘overall”’ 
and “average’’ the thing is pretty even. 

Mr. Merriam. Mr. Chairman, may I make an off-the-record 
comment? 

Mr. Morrison. Let this be off the record. 

(Comment off the record.) 

Mr. JowanseEn. I wish that that comment had been on the record, 
Mr. Merriam. 

Mr. Merriam. In seriousness, Mr. Chairman, and Congressman 
Johansen, we realize that you deal with a difficult problem when you 
talk about averages. The only thing you could say specifically, I 
think, is this, that the blue-collar workers are paid on a basis of local 
wage board determinations, as you know, whereas the postal and 
classified rates are nationally set and this gives you a lot of discrepan- 
cies in your comparisons, w hich I am sure you are aware of. 

Mr. JouHanseEN. I realize that, and I think there is a strong case for 
something of the character of area rates with respect to postal em- 
ployees. - But my whole point is that that being the case any sug- 
gestion of comparability between postal employees and the wage board 
employees is a very limited one just because of that factor of averages. 

Mr. Merriam. You are mt dealing with apples and oranges in 
this. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Indeed you are. 

Mr. Merriam. So you get into a difficult area. I would certainly 
completely agree. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. It seems to me that there has to be a reciprocity in 
this thing in the sense that because we do insist, wisely or otherwise, 
on a nationwide scale for postal employees, there obviously has to 
be some give on the part of the postal employees in that in given areas 
they may not enjoy the same increases that the blue-collar employees 
do, but I think there also has to be some give on the part of the Federal 
Government in the size of its increases particularly when so large a 
number of the postal employees are employed in the higher cost area. 

I am not at all satisfied that the 6-percent increase represents a 
fair and adequate give on that reciprocal basis. 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. Of course that is a question for individual 
judgments. 
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It is our very sincere belief that it is an adequate adjustment, that 
it will retain and obtain the type of:personnel needed to carry on this 
very important function and this was the reason why the suggestion 
was made. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I guess we must agree to disagree on that point. 

Mr. Morrison. Have you any questions, Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyui.u. I have no questions. 

Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. I have one further comment. I want to take this 
opportunity, Mr. Merriam, to commend you for the statement that 
you made before the Manpower Utilization Subcommittee of this 
House Post Office and Civil Service Committee last November, when 
you told us that the missile, satellite program had not bogged down 
for lack of manpower or money. Subsequent events demonstrated 
the correctness of your statement with respect to at least the satellite 
which could have been launched, as we now know, by Jupiter-C 
months before the first Russian satellite was orbited. I just want 
to commend you for that statement, that neither money nor manpower 
was the factor. 

Mr. Merriam. Thank you. 

Mr. Morrison. Are there any further questions? 

If not, we want to thank you, Mr. Merriam and your assistants for 
appearing before the committee. 

Mr. Dillard B. Lasseter, executive officer, Organization of Pro- 
fessional Employees of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
has a statement that he wishes to present for the record. 

Let the statement of Mr. Lasseter be put in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF DitLaRD B. LAssetTserR, ExEecuTIvVE OFFICER, ORGANIZATION OF 
PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES OF THE UNITED STaTPS DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Last year I appeared before your committee on behalf of the Organization of 
Professional Employees of the Department of Agriculture (OPEDA). We ob- 
tained permission to insert in the record of the hearing a detailed statement in 
support of pay raises for Federal employees in classified positions. That state- 
ment is available to you in the printed report of the hearings. 

The salary situation of classified employees has continued to grow worse. Costs 
of living have continued to rise. Wages and salaries outside Government have 
continued to rise. The increases given a relatively few scientists, engineers, and 
other special groups have not provided an adequate or sound solution to their 
problem. At the same time, it has had a demoralizing effect on fellow employees 
who may be working on the same team with them and doing work that is just as 
difficult and important. 

In the statement which we presented last year, we included a table which showed 
the pay increases that would be required to restore 1939 buying power, based 
on the March 1957 Consumer Price Index. We have since prepared a similar 
table based on the October 1957 Consumer Price Index and on the increase in 
Federal income taxes. The combined effect of these two major factors is startling 
particularly in the higher grades. The table, with explanatory notes, follows: 
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Civil Service salaries (1939 and 1957) and increases needed to restore 1939 buying 








power 
To restore 1939 buying power ! 
Entrance salary | 
Grade (GS) | Increase required 
Required a 
salary 
1939 | 1957 Dollars Percent 
i lated i tpaicasaias sencIicict ttre ecb esis Ne haeslaheisisceidlti eich 

Duchbe Gav, sulvcrvn<tcaherodapsde $1, 260 $2, 690 WU Tapatcaca sitanibtancnstoensa 
Bi dbii souk bili ce -sth i 1, 440 2, 960 2, 994 $34 11 
ON ee es 1, 620 3, 175 3, 440 265 8.3 
Wlasi didi samev bakihote ai5bal 1, 800 3,415 3, 888 473 13.8 
Decmadene -senderenesetinntasad 2, 000 3, 670 4, 386 716 19.5 
sz a 2, 300 4, 080 5, 134 1, 054 25.8 
TLE ED Lieb dc Mae ildinedidied 2, 600 4, 525 5, 879 1, 354 29.9 
acta aetna ned tales 2, 900 4, 970 6, 626 1, 656 33.3 
ae ER BOR TIE TP RSE ee ARCA Rel 3, 200 5, 440 7, 378 1, 938 35. 6 
WO inkl ticity aticcakdstsseh~tabog 3, 500 5, 915 8, 140 2, 225 37.6 
DE diwisk ans Deabatah.geoeeevechtan 3, 800 6, 390 8, 903 2, 513 39.3 
RR hii li ibdducgubidiies 4, 600 7, 570 10, 899 3, 329 44.0 
Sli ti annekanbiichitedeetitiedtatas 5, 600 8, 990 13, 447 4, 457 49.6 
his SE FES hn cwwguandicda 6, 500 10, 320 15, 757 5, 437 52.7 
Dede hip erie ch gnente sepgdantperuptentd 8, 000 11, 610 19, 809 8, 199 70. 6 


1 Takes into account rise in Consumer Price Index from 1939 to October 1957 and increase in Federal in" 
come taxes. Amount of tax is based on married couple with 2 dependents and no other income and assumes 
deductions of 10 percent of adjusted grossincome. Effect of increase in State and other taxes not considered. 


Norte.—Allowing for changes in cost of living and Federal income taxes, the present equivalent of a pre- 
war salary of $9,000 is $22,620. Equivalent of a prewar $10,000 is $25,406. 


We respectfully request your committee to report out a pay bill which will 

rovide the greatest increase which you believe it possible to get at this time. 

atever it is, it will not be Sete But some relief is urgently needed. S. 734 

is a step in the right direction. . R. 9999 is a bigger step in the right direction. 

It provides slightly greater increases. Both have the merit of giving some relief 
in the middle and upper grades, as well as in the lower grades, 

We sincerely believe the salary policy of the Government in recent years has 
injured the Government service. he cumulative effects of this injury will show 
up for years to come. We would like to conclude this brief statement with a 
quotation from a very prominent economist: 

“It is wrong to regard the Government merely or even primarily as an expense. 
It is aservice-rendering organization. Its services are badly needed and are worth 
many times their cost. When it is proposed to spend either less or more on the 
Government, the crucial question always is: ‘How much less or more in service 
do we get?’ Itis just as desirable to increase Government outlays where increases 
will produce adequate additional services as it is to cut spending where cuts can 
be made without curtailing useful services.’’ (From Government Spending 
Can Reduce Taxes, by Sumner H. Slichter in Harvard Business Review, July— 
August, 1957, p. 108.) 


Mr. Morrison. A letter from the Veterans’ Administration dated 
February 14, 1958, to the chairman of the committee will also be put 
in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

FEBRUARY 14, 1958. 
Hon. Tom Mvrray, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Murray: This is in further reply to your requests for reports by 
the Veterans’ Administration on the following bills which have been introduced 
in the 85th Congress: H. R. 9639, H. R. 9641, H. R. 9684, H. R. 9967, H. R. 9999, 
H. R. 10233, H. R. 10276, and H. R. 10430. Some of these bills are identical 
(H. R. 9684-H. R. 10430; H. R. 9999-H. R. 10233) and all are similar in general 
purpose. Each would adjust the rates of compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government. 

The bills would increase rates of basic compensation of classified employees 
and certain other Federal personnel (including physicians, dentists, nurses, and 
other personnel of the Department of Medicine and Surgery in the Veterans’ 
Administration) by varying amounts ranging from 6 percent (H. R. 10276) to 
12.5 percent (H. R. 9639). 


ce 
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In his annual budget message for the fiscal year 1959, the President indicated 
that certain revisions are needed in the statutory pay structures for civilian (and 
military) personnel of the Government to retain in the Federal service the highly 
skilled and able civilian employees who contribute so much to the Nations 
strength. The President has outlined to the Congress a plan for adjustments in 
the pay of Federal personnel which would provide an increase of at least 6 per- 
cent for all grades of classified employees and comparable revisions of other 
statutory pay systems including that of the Department of Medicine and Surgery 
in the Veterans’ Administration. 

It is understood that the bill, H. R. 10148, 85th Congress, now pending before 
your committee, incorporates the essential elements of the administration pro- 
posal to revise the basic compensation of classified personnel. H. R. 10148 would 
not adjust the pay of physicians, dentists, nurses, and certain other personnel of 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery in the Veterans’ Administration. On 
January 21, 1958, the Veterans’ Administration sent to the Speaker of the House: 
of Representatives a draft of a bill to increase the basic salary rates of such per- 
sonnel, after receiving advice from the Bureau of the Budget that enactment of 
the proposed legislation would be in accord with the program of the President. 
The draft bill was referred to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and was recently 
considered by the Subcommittee on Hospitals. 

The Veterans’ Administration believes that the bill H. R. 10148 and the 
proposal relating to the Department of Medicine and Surgery which it submitted 
to the Congress represent a realistic and reasonable approach to the objective of 
providing more adequate compensation for Federal personnel whose salaries are 
substantially less than the pay for jobs of similar responsibility in comparable 
areas of non-Federal employment. Accordingly, we favor enactment of those 
legislative proposals. 

It is assumed that the committee will look to the Civil Service Commission for 
estimates of the cost effects of the various pay bills as they relate to classified 
employees. The Veterans’ Administration estimates that the cost of its proposal 
to adjust salaries for personnel in its Department of Medicine and Surgery would 
be approximately $10,723,000 the first year. There is enclosed a breakdown of 
such cost, as well as the estimated cost for the second through the fifth year follow- 
ing enactment and the numbers, by groups, of personnel affected. Time has not 
permitted the development of detailed estimates of the cost effects of the bills 
listed in the first paragraph of this report as they relate to the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery. It is apparent, however, that most of such bills would 
provide substantially greater increases than would be provided by the Veterans’ 
Administration proposal because of the more liberal formula used in adjusting 
the rates for most positions affected. 

Advice has been received from the Bureau of the Budget that there would be 
no objection to the submission of this report to the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sumner G. Wuarrtier, Administrator. 


5-year cost analysis—Increased cost of provisions of proposed bill over salaries of 
affected personnel, June 30, 1957 




















Year in effact Approxi- 
Type of personnel | oa ee Be mate num- 
| | | bers FT 
Ist | 2d 31 4th 5th personnel 
| 
| | | } } 

a ~----| $10, 723, 000 | $10, 884.000 | $11, 037.000 | $11, 178,000 | $11,310, 000 19, 753 
=a a | Se ES 
Statutory......... sia 153, 000 155, 000 | 158 000 158, 000 | 158, 000 41 
Physicians-.- | 4,515,000 4, 583, 000 ; 4, 647, 000 4,707,000 | 4,763,000 | 4, 576 
Dentists . slit 721, 000 732, 000 742. 000 752, 000 761, 000 | 757 
Nurses....... 5, 334, 000 5, 414, 000 | 


5, 490, 000 5, 561, 000 5, 628, 000 | 14, 379 





Mr. Morrison. That concludes the hearings on the classified pay 
increase and the postal pay increase. 

Our committee will stand adjourned until Tuesday, at 10 a. m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:18, Friday, February 21, 1958, the committee 
recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, February 25, 1958.) 


x 





